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‘IVWHE congress of 1774 was the first in 

which the leaders of Virginia had 
come into face to face conference with the 
men of the other colonies. In 1765 Fau- 
quier had dissolved the Burgesses with 
such sharp despatch, upon the passage of 
Mr. Henry’s resolutions, that they were 
all gone home before the call for a con- 
gress could reach them. But in 1774 they 
were not to be so cheated. They had 
themselves issued the call for a congress 
this time, and dissolution could not drive 
them home. Their leaders could at least 
linger at the Raleigh and concert means 
to have their way. A convention took 
the place of the Assembly; and. seven 
leading members of the House were sent 
to Philadelphia, with as full authority to 
speak and act for the colony as if the 
Burgesses themselves had commissioned 
them. Mr. Harrison declared in Phila- 
delphia that ‘She would have come on 
foot rather than not come”; and quiet 
Richard Bland, that ‘‘ he would have gone 
if it had been to Jericho.” Colonel Har- 
rison struck his new colleagues from the 
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North as a bit rough in his free South- 
ern speech and manner; and Mr. Bland 
seemed to them ‘‘a plain, sensible man,” 
such as would be more given to study 
than to agitation. If such men, artless 
and steady as any downright country 
gentleman of old England, held so high 
a fancy for the business of the congress, 
it was easy to conclude what the hastier, 
younger men would be likely to plan 
and do; and the Massachusetts delegates 
found themselves greatly heartened. 
John Adams, Thomas Cushing, Samuel 
Adams, and Robert Treat Paine were the 
representatives of Massachusetts. It was 
their people who had most provoked Par- 
liament to be high-handed and aggressive. 
The struggle with the ministry at home 
had taken shape in Boston. It had come 
to actual riot there. All the continent 
and all England had seen how stubborn 
was the temper, how incorrigible the spirit 
of resistance, in that old seat of the Puri- 
tan power, always hard set and proud in 
its self-willed resolution to be indepen- 
dent; and all eyes were turned now upon 
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Cushing and Paine and this ‘“ brace of 
Adamses,” who had come, it was thought, 
to hurry the congress into radical courses. 
Kindness, applause, hospitality, ‘* studied 
and expensive respect,” had attended them 
at every stage of their long ride from Bos- 
ton to Philadelphia. Men of every rank 
and degree had crowded about them to 
pay them suit, as if they had been great 
magnates, governors of provinces. The 
country was much stirred by the prospect 
of a general ‘‘ congress of committees ” at 
Philadelphia; and the delegates from Mas- 
sachusetts were greeted as they passed 
even more generously than the rest, be- 
cause their people, every one knew, had 
been the first to suffer in this bad busi- 
ness; because their chief port at Boston 
was closed, and red-coated sentries were 
on their streets. It behooved the Massa- 
chusetts men, however, not to suffer them- 
selves to be misled. Many looked upon 
them askance; some distrusted them heart- 
ily. Their own hot-headed mob had pro- 
voked the ‘‘ massacre,” of which they 
made so much. They had wantonly de- 
stroyed private property when they threw 
the tea into their harbor to show the gov- 
ernment their spirit. There had been 
more than a touch of violence, more than 
a little turbulence, and a vast deal of radi- 
cal and revolutionary talk in attendance 
upon all that they had done; and the 
colonies were full yet of men who had 
no tolerance for anything that trans- 
gressed, were it never so little, the mod- 
erate limits of constitutional agitation. 
‘* There is an opinion which does in some 
degree obtain in the other colonies that 
the Massachusetts gentlemen, and espe- 
cially of the town of Boston, do affect to 
dictate and take the lead in continental 
measures; that we are apt, from an in- 
ward vanity and self-conceit, to assume 
big and haughty airs,” said Joseph Haw- 
ley, who, for all he had grown old as a 
quiet Massachusetts lawyer amongst his 
neighbors, had kept his shrewd eyes 
abroad. ‘‘It is highly probable,” he told 
John Adams, with a wholesome blunt- 
ness, ‘‘ that you will meet gentlemen from 
several of the other colonies, fully equal 
to yourselves or any of you in their 
knowledge of Great Britain, the colonies, 
law, history, government, commerce. . . . 
3y what we from time to time see in the 
public papers, and what our Assembly and 
committees have received from the Assem- 
blies and committees of the more southern 


colonies, we must be satisfied that they 
have men of as much sense and literature 
as any we can, or ever could, boast of.” It 
was mere counsel of prudence that they 
should play their part in the congress 
with modesty and discretion. 

Not Cushing and Paine, but the Ad- 
amses, carried the strength of the Mas- 
sachusetts delegation. Thomas Cushing 
had been Speaker of the Massachusetts 
House since 1766, in the stead of Mr. 
Otis, whom the Governor had refused 
to accept, and seemed in official eyes its 
leader, because he was its preferred ser- 
vant and mouth-piece; but he only fol- 
lowed, and followed timidly at that, like 
other men of property. He had a singu- 
lar capacity for knowing always what 
was afoot, and was very useful on occa- 
sion, but no action got its impulse from 
him. Robert Treat Paine, once a mer- 
chant, then a militia chaplain and preach- 
er, now a lawyer, had been much more 
bold and forward than Cushing—had 
taken the public prosecutor's place in the 
proceedings against Captain Preston for 
firing into the mob upon that fatal day in 
1770; had been one of the managers in 
the attempt to impeach Peter Oliver, the 
commonwealth’s Chief Justice, for receiv- 
ing a stipend from the crown when he 
should, in the opinion of the popular lead- 
ers, have taken pay and instructions from 
the commonwealth alone; had given him- 
self over very heartily in many ways to 
the popular agitation against the govern- 
ment in England. But it was his pointed 
wit and his ability to serve, not qualities 
of mastery or of origination, that had 
given him a place at the front of affairs. 
These were not the men who formed par- 
ties or shaped action. That was the part, 
rather, of that ‘‘ brace of Adamses,”’ whom 
all Massachusetts men knew to be the real 
leaders of the agitation among the “ pa- 
triots ” in Boston. 

And it was Samuel Adams, rather than 
John, who was just now the effective mas- 
ter in the great Bay Colony—‘* master of 
puppets,” his enemies called him. Hale, 
bluff, adroit, plain, a man of the people, 
he had grown old in the business of agi- 
tation. Fifty-two years he had lived, 
planning always for others, never for him- 
self. He had ‘‘ never looked forward in 
his life,” he frankly said ; ‘* never planned, 
laid a scheme, or framed a design of lay- 
ing up anything for himself or others after 
him ;” had let all his private business go 
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neglected, and lived upon the good offices 
of the friends and neighbors who loved 
him, the petty salary of a small public 
office, the indulgence of fortune; and was 
now in Philadelphia wearing the plain 
suit and spending-the modest purse with 
which his friends and partisans had fitted 
him out—the very impersonation of the 
revolution men were beginning so to fear. 
No man had ever daunted him; neither 
could any corrupt him. He was possessed 
with the instinet of agitation: led the peo- 
ple, not the leaders; cared not for place, 
but only for power; showed a mastery of 
means, a self-containment, a capacity for 
timely and telling speech, that marked him 
a statesman, though he loved the rough 
ways of a people’s government, and pre- 
ferred the fierce democracy of the town 
meeting to the calm of senates. He was 
a sort of eagle in his high building and 
strength of audacious flight, but in instinet 
and habit a bird of the storm. Not over- 
nice what he did, not too scrupulous what 
he devised, he was yet not selfish, loved 
the principles he had given his life to, and 
spent himself without limit to see them 
triumph. John Adams, his cousin, was 
of a very different mould: a younger man 
by thirteen years; no man of the people, 
but with a taste rather for the exclusive 
claims of education and breeding; self- 


g; 
regardful; a thought too calculating; too 


quick-witted to be patient with dull men, 
too self-conscious to be at ease with great 
ones; and yet public-spirited withal, and 
generous in action if not in judgment; 
of great powers, if only he could manage 
to use them without jealousy. Samuel 
Adams thought only of his end, not of 
himself; seldom spoke of himself, indeed ; 
seemed a sort of subtle engine for the peo- 
ple’s business. John Adams thought of 
himself always, and yet mastered himself 
to play a great part with the nobility of 
aman of genius, if not with the grace of 
a man of modesty and self-forgetful devo- 
tion. For the time he could even hold 
back with his wily cousin; resign leader- 
ship in the congress to Virginia; and act 
in all things the wise part of those who 
follow. 

It was a circumstance full of peril that 
the delegates of the several colonies should 
at such a juncture be strangers to one an- 
other, and provincials all, nowhere bred 
to continental affairs. Only since the pas- 
sage of the Stamp Act had they taken any 
thought for each other. There was no 
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assurance that even the best leaders of a 
colony could rise to the statesman’s view 
and concert measures to ensure the peace 
of an empire. Rising lawyers like Jolin 
Adams, brusque planters like Colonel 
Harrison, well-to-do merchants like 
Thomas Mifflin, might bring all honesty 
and good intention to the task and yet 
miserably fail. A provincial law prac- 
tice, the easy ascendency of a provincial 
country gentleman, the narrow round of 
provincial trade, might afford capable men 
opportunity to become enlightened citi 

zens, but hardly fitted them to be states- 
men. The real first business of the dele 

gates was to become acquainted, and to 
learn how to live in the foreign parts to 
which most of them had come. There 
was a continual round of entertainment 
in the hospitable town—a universal ex 

change of courtesies, a rush of visiting 
and dining, a flow of excellent wine, a 
rich abundance of good cheer, such as for 
a while made the occasion seem one of 
festivity rather than of anxious counsel. 
Many of the delegates had come to town 
a week or more before the date set for the 
congress, and had settled to an acquaint- 
ance before it was time to effect an organ- 
ization; but the gentlemen from Maryland 
and Virginia, more familiar with the jour- 
ney, arrived almost upon the day. They 
made an instant impression upon their 
new colleagues. John Adams promptly 
declared them ‘* the most spirited and con- 
sistent of any,” and deemed Mr. Lee par- 
ticularly ‘‘a masterly man.” Joseph 
Hawley’s prediction was fulfilled. ‘* The 
Virginia and indeed all the southern dele- 
gates appear like men of importance,” said 
Silas Deane; ‘‘I never met, nor scarcely 
had an idea of meeting, with men of such 
firmness, sensibility, spirit, and thorough 
knowledge of the interests of America.” 
Mr. Lynch of South Carolina, though he 
wore *‘ the manufacture of this country,” 
and was in all things “ plain, sensible, 
above ceremony,” seemed to Mr. Deane 
to carry with him ‘* more force in his very 
appearance than most powdered folks in 
their conversation.” 

The high bearing and capacity of the 
Southern delegates came upon the New 
England men like a great surprise: where 
they had expected to see rustic squires 
they found men of elegance and learning. 
But there was, in fact, no good reason to 
wonder at the natural leadership of these 
men. Their life had bred them more lib- 
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erally than others. It required a much 
more various capacity and knowledge of 
the world to administer a great property 
and live the life of a local magnate in the 
South, than sufficed to put a man at the 
front of trade or of legal practice in Bos- 
ton or New York or Philadelphia. The 
Southern colonies, besides, had lived more 
in sympathy with the life of the empire 
than had their Northern neighbors. Their 
life had depended upon that of England 
hitherto, and had partaken of it with a 
constant zest. They had no rival trade; 
they had wanted no rival government. 
The general air of the wide empire had 
blown in all ordinary seasons through 
their affairs, and they had cultivated none 
of that shrewd antagonism towards the 
home government which had so sharpened 
the wits and narrowed the political inter- 
ests of the best men in New England. They 
had read law because they were men of 
business, without caring too much about 
its niceties or meaning to practise it in 
litigation. They had read their English 
history without feeling that they were 
separate from it. Their passion for free- 
dom was born not of local feeling so much 
as of personal prideand the spirit of those 
who love old practices and the just ex- 
emptions of an ancient constitution. It 
was the life they had lived, and the con- 
ceptions of personal dignity and imme- 
morial privilege that had gone always 
with it, that gave them so striking an air 
of mastery. It was not simply because 
the Massachusetts delegates kept them- 
selves prudently in the background and 
the rest yielded to her pretensions that 
Virginia was accorded primacy in the 
congress: it was also because her repre- 
sentatives were men to whom power nat- 
urally fell, and because she had won so 
honorable a place of leadership already 
in the common affairs of the continent. 
Colonel Washington, striking and force- 
able man though he was, did not figure as 
a leader among the Virginian delegates. 
Peyton Randolph was elected president 
of the congress; Richard Henry Lee and 
Patrick Henry stood forth as the Virgin- 
ian leaders on the floor. ‘If you speak 
of solid information and sound judgment, 
Colonel Washington is unquestionably 
the greatest man on that floor,” was Hen- 
ry’s confident and generous verdict; but 
Washington was no politician, and did 
not stand in exactly the same class with 
the rest. He had headed committees and 


presided over popular meetings amongst 
his own neighbors in Fairfax, and had 
been prompt to join them in speaking 
with high spirit against the course of the 
ministry in England; he had been for- 
ward in urging and punctiliously careful 
in practising non-importation ; and he 
had declared Gage’s conduct in Boston 
‘*more becoming a Turkish bashaw than 
an English Governor.” But he was aman 
of action rather than of parliaments, ‘I 
will raise one thousand men, enlist them 
at my own expense, and march myself at 
their head for the relief of Boston,” had 
been his impetuous utterance in the Vir- 
ginia convention— ‘‘the most eloquent 
speech that ever was made,” Mr. Lynch 
declared. ‘‘I have heard he said,” re- 
ported an admiring Philadelphian—‘‘ I 
have heard he said he wished to God the 
liberties of America were to be determined 
by a single combat between himself and 
George!” But his fellow-Virginians un- 
derstood him better. He had not been 
put upon their committee of correspond- 
ence, or been appointed with Nicholas 
and Pendleton and Lee and Henry to 
draw resolutions and remonstrances; but 
when it came to choosing those who 
should represent the Old Dominion in 
the congress, but two names stood before 
his in the vote. Peyton Randolph, 104; 
Richard Henry Lee, 100; George Wash- 
ington, 98; Patrick Henry, 89; Richard 
Bland, 79: Benjamin Harrison, 66 ; Ed- 
mund Pendleton, 62—such had been the 
preference of the convention. They had 
chosen him for force and sobriety ; not as 
an orator, but as the first soldier and one 
of the first characters of the common- 
wealth; and he had made the impression 
they expected. The Northern delegates 
admired his ‘‘easy soldierlike air and 
gesture”? and his modest and ‘‘cool but 
determined” style and accent when he 
spoke; and wondered to see him look 
scarce forty, when they recailed how his 
name had gone through the colonies 
twenty years ago, when he had met the 
French so gallantly at Great Meadows, 
and with Braddock at the forks of the 
Ohio. 

The Massachusetts delegates had reason 
to admire his manly openness too, and 
straightforward candor. An old comrade 
in arms whom he esteemed—a Virginian 
now in regular commission, and stationed 
with the troops in Boston —had written 
him very damaging things about the “‘ pa- 























triot” leaders of the beset town; of their 
‘* tyrannical oppression over one another,” 
and ‘“‘their fixed aim at total indepen- 
dence,” and had charged them roundly 
with being no better than demagogues 
and rebels. Washington went at once to 
the men accused, to learn from their own 
lips their principles and intentions, taking 
Richard Henry Lee and discreet Doctor 
Shippen along with him as his sponsors 
and witnesses. ‘‘Spent the evening at 
home with Colonel Lee, Colonel Wash- 
ington, and Dr. Shippen, who came in to 
consult us,” was John Adams's entry in 
his diary for September 28th. No doubt 
Samuel Adams found the interview a 


trying one, and winced a little under 


the examination of the calm and steady 
soldier, going so straight for the point, 
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ale in the Vice-President’s room at the Capitol, Washington 


for all his Virginian ceremony. There 
had been many outward signs of the 
demagogue in Adams’s career. He had 
been consciously and deliberately plan- 
ning and scheming for independence 
ever since 1768, and had made public 
avowal of his purpose no longer ago than 
last year. It must have taxed even his 
adroit powers to convince these frank Vir- 
ginians that his purpose was not rebel- 
lion, but liberty; that he venerated what 
they venerated, and wished only what they 
wished. But the truth somehow lay open 
before the evening was gone. There was 
no lack of cordiality in the parting: Wash- 
ington was convinced of their genuine- 
ness and sobriety. ‘‘ Though you are led 
to believe by venal men,” he replied to 
Captain Mackenzie, ‘‘ that the people of 
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Massachusetts are rebellious, setting up 
for independency, and what not, give me 
leave, my good friend, to tell you that 
you are abused, grossly abused. This I 
advance with a degree of confidence and 
boldness which may claim your belief, 
having better opportunities for knowing 
the real sentiments of the people you are 
among, from the leaders of them, in oppo- 
sition to the present measures of the ad- 
ministration, than you have from those 
whose business it is not to disclose truths, 
but to misrepresent facts in order to jus- 
tify as much as possible to the world their 
own conduct.” 

The Massachusetts men had evidently 
come to a better understanding of the 
game— began to see how cautiously it 
must be played, how slowly and how wise- 
ly. It was a critical business this of 
drawing all the colonies into a common 
congress, as if to create a directing body 
for the continent, without constitution or 
warrant. The establishment of commit- 
tees of correspondence had seemed little 
short of seditious, for it was notorious the 
committees were formed to concert action 
against the government at home; but this 
‘congress of committees” was an even 
more serious matter. Would the colonies 
venture a continental organization to defy 
Parliament? Dangerous differences of 
opinion were blown hot between neigh- 
bors by such measures. Some of the best 
men in America were opposed to the course 
which was now evidently to be taken. So 
long as it was merely a matter of protest 
by the colonies severally, they had no crit- 
icism to make—except perhaps that Mr. 
Otis and Mr. Henry had held unnecessa- 
rily high language, and had been bold and 
defiant beyond measure; but when they 
saw how the opposition gathered head, 
hastened from protest to concerted resist- 
ance, put popular conventions into the 
place of lawful legislative assemblies, and 
advanced at length to a continental or- 
ganization, they deemed it high time to 
bestir themselves, vindicate their loyalty 
to his Majesty’s government, and avert 
a revolution. They were not men to be 
trifled with. Had they been able to unite 
upon active measures, had they advanced 
from defence to aggressive action, they 
might have rendered themselves formida- 
ble beyond possibility of defeat. Every- 
where men of substance and of influence 
were to be found by the score who were 
opposed to a revolutionary agitation, such 


as this that now seemed to be gathering 
head. Even in Massachusetts men who 
bore the best and the oldest names of the 
commonwealth were of this number; in 
New York and Pennsylvania, at the very 
heart of the continent, they could, it was 
believed, boast a majority, as well as to 
the far southward, in the low country of 
South Carolina and Georgia. No one but 
designing politicians and men without 
property, those who had much to gain 
and nothing to lose by the upsetting of 
law and ordered government, wished to 
see this contest with the ministry pushed 
to extremes, they declared. They wished 
no less than others to see the colonies 
keep their chartered and rightful liberties, 
but the thing must be accomplished sober- 
ly, and without loss of things equally dear, 
of honer, and the maintenance of an un- 
broken English Empire. 

The nice balance of parties was disclosed 
in the congress itself. The Pennsylvanian 
delegation was led by Joseph Galloway, 
a man in the prime of life, full of force 
and learning, who had been Speaker of 
the provincial House these eight years by 
the almost unanimous choice of his col- 
leagues, and who now stood forth to ut- 
ter the real voice of his colony in pro- 
posing measures of accommodation. He 
proposed that the home government be 
asked to sanction the establishment of a 
confederate parliament for America, com- 
posed of delegates to be chosen every third 
year by tle legislatures of the several col- 
onies, and acting under a governor-gen- 
eral to be appointed by the crown. Ed- 
ward Rutledge, of South Carolina, hot 
orator for liberty though he was, declared 
it an ‘‘ almost perfect plan,” and was eager 
to see it adopted ; influential members from 
almost every quarter gave it their hearty 
support, Mr. John Jay,of New York,among 
the rest; and it was defeated only by the 
narrow majority of a single colony's vote. 
Chatham might very justly commend the 
congress of 1774 as conspicuous amongst 
deliberative bodies for its ‘‘ decency, firm- 
ness, and wisdom,” its *‘ solidity of reason- 
ing, force of sagacity, and wisdom of con- 
clusion, under such a complication of 
circumstances,” for the complication of 
circumstances was such as even he did 
not fully comprehend. For seven weeks 
of almost continuous session did it ham- 
mer its stiff business into shape, never 
wearying of deliberation or debate, till it 
could put forth papers to the world—an 
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address to the King, memorials to the peo- 
ple of Great Britain and the people of 
British America, their fellow-subjects, and 
a solemn declaration of rights—which 
should mark it no revolutionary body, 
but a congress of just and thoughtful 
Englishmen, in love not with license or 
rebellion, but with right and wholesome 
liberty. Their only act of aggression was 
the formation of an ‘‘ American Associa- 
tion” pledged against trade with Great 
Britain till the legislation of which they 
complained should be repealed. Their 
only intimation of intention for the fu- 
ture was a resolution to meet again the 
next spring, should their prayers not 
meanwhile be heeded. 

Washington turned homeward from 
the congress with thoughts and purposes 
every way deepened and matured. It 
had been a mere seven weeks’ conference; 
no one had deemed the congress a gov- 
ernment, or had spoken of any object save 
peace and accommodation; but no one 
could foresee the issue of what had been 
done. A spirit had run through those 
deliberations which gave thoughtful men, 
as they pondered it, a new idea of the 
colonies. It needed no prophet to discern 
beyond all this sober and anxious busi- 
ness a vision of America united, armed, 
belligerent for her rights. There was no 
telling what form of scornful rejection 
awaited that declaration of rights or the 
grave pleading of that urgent memorial 
to the crown. It behooved every man to 
hold himself in readiness for the worst; 
and Washington saw as clearly as any 
man at how nice a hazard things stood. 
He had too frank a judgment upon affairs 
to cheat himself with false hopes. ‘‘ An 
innate spirit of freedom first told me that 
the measures which administration hath 
for some time been and now are most 
violently pursuing are repugnant to ev- 
ery principle of natural justice,” had been 
his earnest language to Bryan Fairfax 
ere he set out for the congress; ‘‘ whilst 
much abler heads than my own hath fully 
convinced me that it is not only repug- 
nant to natural right, but subversive of 
the laws and constitution of Great Britain 
itself, in the establishment of which some 
of the best blood of the kingdom hath 
been spilt.... I could wish, I own,” he 
had added, ‘‘ that this dispute had been 
left to posterity to determine;” but he 
knew more clearly than ever before, as h¢ 
rode homeward from the congress through 
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the autumn woods, that it had not been; 
that Lee and Henry and Mason were right- 
ly of the same mind and purpose with the 
men from Massachusetts; that conference 
had only united and heartened those who 
stood for liberty in every colony; that 
there could be no compromise—perhaps 
no yielding either—and that every man 
must now take his soberest resolution 
for the times to come. He turned stead- 
ily to his private business for the winter, 
as was his wont-—-pushed forward the pre- 
paration and settlement of his western 
lands; stood guard, as before, over the 
soldiers’ grants upon the Ohio against 
official bad faith and negligence. ‘‘ For 
a year ov two past there has been scarce 
a moment that I could properly call my 
own,” he declared to a friend who solicit- 
ed his promise to act as guardian to his 
son. ‘* What with my own business, my 
present ward’s, my mother’s, which is 
wholly in my hands, Colonel Fairfax’s, 
Colonel Mercer’s, and the little assistance 
I have undertaken to give in the manage- 
ment of my brother Augustine's concerns, 
together with the share I take in public 
affairs, I have been constantly engaged in 
writing letters, settling accounts, and ne- 
gotiating one piece of business or another ; 
by which means I have really been de- 
prived of every kind of enjoyment, and 
had almost fully resolved to engage in no 
fresh matter till I had entirely wound up 
the old.” He promised to undertake the 
charge, nevertheless. It was stuff of his 
nature to spend himself thus, and keep 
his powers stretched always to a great 
compass. 

With the new year (1775) public affairs 
loomed big again, and ominous, The 
petitions of the congress at Philadelphia 
had been received in England almost with 
contempt. Chatham, indeed, with that 
broad and noble sagacity which made him 
so great a statesman, had proposed that 
America’s demands should be met, to the 
utmost length of repeal and withdrawal 
of menace, and that she should be ac- 
corded to the full the self-government she 
demanded in respect of taxation and every 
domestic concern. ‘‘ It is not cancelling 
a piece of parchment,” he cried, ‘‘ that 
can win back America,” the old fire burn- 
ing hot within him; ‘‘you must respect 
her fears and her resentments.” The 
merchants, too, in fear for their trade, 
urged very anxiously that there should 
be instant and ample concession. But 
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the King’s stubborn anger, the Parlia- 
ment’s indifference, the ministry’s inca- 
pacity, made it impossible anything wise 
or generous should be done. Instead of 
real concession there was fresh menace. 
The ministry did, indeed, offer to exempt 
from taxation every colony that would 
promise by its own vote to make proper 
contribution to the expenses of public de- 
fence and imperial administration, in the 
hope thereby to disengage the lukewarm 
middle colonies from the plot now thick- 
ening against the government. But Mas- 
sachusetts was promptly proclaimed in re- 
bellion, every port in New England was 
declared closed against trade, New Eng- 
land fishermen were denied access to the 
Newfoundland fisheries, and ten thou- 
sand fresh troops were ordered to Boston. 
Neither the pleas of their friends nor the 
threats of their enemies reached the ears 
of the colonists promptly from over sea 
that portentous spring; but they were not 
slow to perceive that they must look for no 
concessions; and they did not wait upon 
Parliament in their preparation for a 
doubtful future. Upon the very day the 
‘congress of committees” at Philadelphia 
adjourned, a ‘‘ provincial congress” in 
Massachusetts, formed of its own author- 
ity in the stead of the House of Delegates 
the Governor had but just now dis- 
solved, voted to organize and equip the 
militia of the colony and to collect stores 
and arms. Virginia was equally bold, 
and almost equally prompt, far away as 
she seemed from the King’s troops at Bos- 
ton. By the end of January Charles Lee 


could write from Williamsburg: ‘The: 


whole country is full of soldiers, all fur- 
nished, all in arms.... Never was such 
vigor and concord heard of, not a single 
traitor, scarcely.a silent dissentient.” 

‘* Every county is now arming a com- 
pany of men for the avowed purpose of 
protecting their committees,” Dunmore 
had reported to the ministry before the 
year 1774 was out, ‘‘and to be employed 
against government if occasion require. 
As to the power of government which 
your lordship directs should be exerted to 
counteract the dangerous measures pur- 
suing here, I can assure your lordship that 
it is entirely disregarded, if not wholly 
overturned. There is not a justice of 
peace in Virginia that acts except as a 
committee-man; the abolishing of courts 
of justice was the first step taken, in which 
the men of fortune and pre-eminence 
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joined equally with the lowest and mean- 
est.” Company after company, as it 
formed, asked Colonel Washington to as- 
sume command over it, not only in his 
own county of Fairfax, but in counties 
also at a distance—and he accepted the 
responsibility as often as it was offered 
tohim. ‘‘It is my full intention,” he said, 
simply, ‘‘ to devote my life and fortune to 
the cause we are engaged in, if needful;” 
and he had little doubt any longer what 
was tocome. He found time, even that 
stirring year, to quicken his blood once 
and again, nevertheless, while winter held, 
by a run with the hounds: for he was not 
turned politician so sternly even yet as to 
throw away his leisure upon anything 
less wholesome than the hale sport he so 
loved. 

On the 20th of May, 1775, the second 
Virginian convention met, not in Wil- 
liamsburg, but at Richmond, and its chief 
business was the arming of the colony. 
Maryland had furnished the ironical for- 
mula with which to justify what was to 
be done: ‘‘ Resolved, unanimously, that 
a well-regulated militia, composed of the 
gentlemen freeholders and other freemen, 
is the natural strength and only stable 
security of a free government; and that 
such militia will relieve our mother-coun- 
try from any expense in our protection 
and defence, will obviate the pretence of 
a necessity for taxing us on that account, 
and render it unnecessary to keep any 
standing army—ever dangerous to liberty 
—in this province.” Mr. Henry accepted 
the formula with great relish in his reso- 
lution ‘‘ that the colony be immediately 
put into a posture of defence,” introduced 
in the convention at Richmond; but he 
broke with it in the speech with which he 
supported his measures of preparation. 
In that there was no plan or pretence of 
peace, but, instead, a plain declaration of 
war. Once more did Edmund Pendleton, 
Richard Bland, Mr. Nicholas, and Colonel 
Harrison spring to their feet to check him, 
as in the old days of the Stamp Act. Once 
more, nevertheless, did he have his way, 
completely, triumphantly. What he had 
proposed was done, and his very oppo- 
nents served upon the committee charged 
with its accomplishment. It was not do- 
ing more than other colonies had done; 
it was only saying more; it was only deal- 
ing more fearlessly and frankly with for- 
tune. Even slow, conservative men like 
John Dickinson, of Pennsylvania, shield- 
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ed themselves behind only an ‘‘if.” ‘‘The 
first act of violence on the part of admin- 
istration in America,” they knew, “ or the 
attempt to re-enforce General Gage this 
winter or next year, will put the whole 
continent in arms, from Nova Scotia to 
Georgia.” 

What they feared very speedily came 
to pass. “Twas hardly four weeks from 
the day Mr. Henry proclaimed a state of 
war in the convention at Richmond be- 
fore the King’s regulars were set upon at 
Lexington and Concord and driven back 
in rout to their quarters by the swarming 
militia-men of Massachusetts. On the 
19th of April they had set out across a 
peaceful country to seize the military 
stores placed at Concord. Before the day 
was out they had been fairly thrown back 
into Boston, close upon three hundred of 
their comrades gone to a last reckoning; 
and the next morning disclosed a rapidly 
growing provincial army drawn in threat- 
ened siege about them. The week was 
not out before the numbers of that army 
were swelled to sixteen thousand. Inthe 
darkness of that very night (April 20th), at 
the command of Dunmore, a force of ma- 
rines was landed from an armed sloop 
that lay in James River, in Virginia, to 
seize the gunpowder stored at Williams- 
burg. The Virginians in their turn sprang 
to arms, and Dunmore was forced, ere he 
could rid himself of the business, to pay 
for the powder taken—pay Captain Pat- 
rick Henry, at the head of a body of mili- 
tia under arms. On the 10th of May the 
second Continental Congress met at Phila- 
delphia, with business to transact vastly 
different from that to which the first 
‘‘congress of committees” had addressed 
itself—not protests and resolves, but quick 
and efficient action. The very day it met, 
a body of daring provincials under Ethan 
Allen had walked into the open gates at 
Ticonderoga and taken possession of the 
stout fortress ‘‘in the name of the Great 
Jehovah and the Continental Congress” ; 
and two days later a similar exploit se- 
cured Crown Point to the insurgents. 
Active war had begun; an army was set 
down before Boston; the country was 
united in a general resistance, and !ooked 
to the congress to give it organization and 
guidance. Colonel Washington had come 
to the congress in his provincial uniform, 
and found himself a great deal sought 
after in its committees. The mustering 


and equipment of an army, quick fortifi- 
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cation, the gathering of munitions and 
supplies, the raising of money and organ- 
ization of a commissariat, the restraint of 
the Indians upon the frontier, as well as 
the drawing of state papers which would 
once more justify their cause and their 
resort to arms in the eyes of the world— 
such was the business in hand, and Wash- 
ington’s advice was invaluable when such 
matters were afoot. He showed no hesi- 
tation what should be done. His own 
mind had long ago been made up; and the 
sessions of the congress were not ended 
before Virginia was committed beyond all 
possibility of drawing back. The first of 
June saw her last House of Burgesses con- 
vene: for by the eighth of the month Dun- 
more was a fugitive—had seen the anger 
of a Williamsburg mob blaze hot against 
him, and had taken refuge upon a man- 
of-war lying in the river. The province 
was in revolution, and Washington was 
ready to go with it. 

It meant more than he thought that he 
had come to Philadelphia habited like a 
soldier. It had not been his purpose to 
draw all eyes upon hini: it was merely 
his instinctive expression of his own per- 
sonal feeling with regard to the crisis that 
had come. But it was in its way a fulfil- — 
ment of prophecy. When the first Vir- 
ginian convention chose delegates to at- 
tend the congress of 1774, ‘‘ some of the 
tickets on the ballot assigned reasons for 
the choice expressed in them. Randolph 
should preside in congress; Lee and Henry 
should display the different kinds of elo- 
quence for which they were renowned; 
Washington should command the army, 
if an army should be raised; Bland should 
open the treasures of ancient colonial 
learning; Harrison should utter plain 
truths; and Pendleton should be the pen- 
man for business.” No wonder the gen- 
tlemen from Virginia, coming with such 
confidence to the congress, made the in- 
stant impression they did for mastery and 
self-poise! ‘‘ There are some fine fellows 
come from Virginia,” Joseph Reed had 
reported, ‘‘ but they are very high. We 
understand they are the capital men of 
the colony.” Washington alone awaited 
his cue. Now he was to get it, without 
expecting it. Theirregular army swarm- 
ing before Boston was without standing 
or government. It had run hastily to- 
gether out of four colenies; was subject 
to no common authority; hardly knew 
what allegiance it bore; might fall to 

















pieces unless it were adequately com- 
manded. The congress in Philadelphia 
was called upon to recognize and adopt it, 
give it leave and authority to act for all 
the colonies, call upon the whole country 
to recruit it, and give it a commander. 
There was an obvious political necessity 
that the thing should be done, and done 
promptly. Massachusetts did not wish 
to stand alone; New England wanted the 
active assistance of the other colonies; 
something must be attempted to secure 
common action. The first thing to do 
was to choose an acceptable and efficient 
leader, and to choose him outside New 
England. To John Adams the choice 
seemed simple enough. There was no 
soldier in America, outside New England 
—nor inside either—to be compared, 
whether in experience or distinction, with 
Washington, the gallant, straightforward, 
sarnest Virginian he had learned so to es- 
teem and trust there in Philadelphia. He 
accordingly moved that congress ‘‘ adopt 
the army at Cambridge,” and declared that 
he had ‘‘ but one gentleman in mind” for 
its command — ‘‘a gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, who was among us,” he said, ‘‘ and 
very well known toall of us; a gentleman 
whose skill and experience as an officer, 
whose independent fortune, great talents, 
and excellent universal character, would 
command the approbation of all America, 
and unite the cordial exertions of all the 
colonies better than any other person in 
the union.” Washington was taken at 
unawares, and rose and slipped in confu- 
sion from the room. Some of his own 
friends doubted the expediency of putting 
a Virginian at the head of a New England 
army, but the more clear-sighted among 
the New-Englanders did not, and the se- 
lection was made, after a little hesitation, 
unanimously. 

Washington accepted the commission 
with that mixture of modesty and pride 
that made men love and honor him. 
‘*You may believe me, my dear Patsy,” 
were his simple words to his wife, ‘‘ when 
I assure you, in the most solemn manner, 
that, so far from seeking this appoint- 
ment, I have used every endeavor in my 
power to avoid it, not only from my un- 
willingness to part with you and the fam- 
ily, but from a consciousness of its being 
a trust too great for my capacity. 

But as it has been a kind of destiny that 
has thrown me upon this service, I shall 
hope that my undertaking it is designed 
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to answer some good purpose.... It 
was utterly out-of my power to refuse 
this appointment, without exposing my 
character to such censures as would have 
reflected dishonor upon myself and given 
pain to my friends.” He spoke in the 
same tone to the congress. ‘I beg it 
may be remembered,” he said, ‘‘ by every 
gentleman in this room, that I this day 
declare with the utmost sincerity Ido not 
think myself equal to the command I am 
honored with.” His commission was 
signed on the 19th of June; on the 21st 
he was on the road to the north—the 
road he had travelled twenty years ago 
to consult with Governor Shirley in Bos- 
ton upon questions of rank, and to fall into 
Mary Philipse’s snare by the way; the 
road he had ridden after the races, but 
three years ago, to put Jacky Custis at 
college in New York. ‘‘ There is some- 
thing charming to me in the conduct of 
Washington,” exclaimed John Adams ; 
and it was wholesome for the whole 
country that such a man should be put 
at the head of affairs. Many ignoble 
things were being done in the name of 
liberty, and an ugly tyranny had been 
brought to every man’s door—“ the tyran- 
ny of his next-door neighbor.” There 
were men by the score in the colonies 
who had no taste or sympathy for the re- 
bellion they now saw afoot—common men 
who knew little or nothing of the mother- 
country, as well as gentlemen of culture 
who loved her traditions and revered her 
crown; farmers and village lawyers, as 
well as merchants at the ports who saw 
their living gone and ruin staring them 
in the face. But the local committees and 
the ‘‘Sons of Liberty ” every where saw to 
it that such men should know and dread 
and fearfully submit to the views of the 
majority. Government was suspended: 
there was nowhere so much as a justice 
of the peace acting under the authority 
of the crown. There might have been 
universal license had the rabble not seen 
their leaders so noble, so bent upon high 
and honorable purposes. It was an ob- 
ject-lesson in the character of the Rev- 
olution to see Washington ride through 
the colonies to take charge of an insur- 
gent army. And no man or woman, or 
child even, was likely-to miss the lesson. 
That noble figure drew all eyes to it: that 
mien as if the man were a prince; that 
sincere and open countenance, which ev- 
ery man could see was lighted by a good 
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conscience; that cordial ease in salute, 
as of a man who felt himself brother to 
his friends. There was something about 
Washington that quickened the pulses of 
a crowd at the same time that it awed 
them, that drew cheers which were a 
sort of voice of worship. Children de- 
sired sight of him, and men felt lifted 
after he had passed. It was good to have 
such a man ride all the open way from 
Philadelphia to Cambridge in sight of the 
people to assume command of the peo- 
ple’s army. It gave character to the 
thoughts of all who saw him. 

Matters had not stood still before Bos- 
ton to await a commander sent by con- 
gress. While Washington waited for his 
commission and made ready for his jour- 
ney there had been fighting done which 
was to simplify his task. General Wil- 
liam Howe had reached Boston with re- 
enforceements on the 25th of May, and 
quite ten thousand troops held the city, 
while a strong fleet of men-of-war lay 
watchfully in the harbor. There was no 
hurry, it seemed, about attacking the six- 
teen thousand raw provincials, whose long 
lines were drawn loosely about the town 
from Charlestown Neck to Jamaica Plain; 
but commanding hills looked across the wa- 
ter on either hand, in Charlestown on the 
north and in Dorchester on the southeast, 
and it would be well to secure them, lest 
they should be occupied by the insurgents. 
On the morning of the 17th of June, while 
leisurely preparations were a-making 
in Boston to occupy the hills of Charies- 
town, it was discovered that the provin- 
cials had been beforehand in the project. 
There they were in the clear sun, working 
diligently at redoubts of their own upon 
the height. Three thousand men were 
put across the water to drive them off; 
but though they mustered only seventeen 
hundred behind their unfinished works, 
three several assaults and the loss of a 
thousand men was the cost of dislodging 
them. They withheld their fire till the 
redcoats were within fifty—nay, thirty— 
yards of their lines, and then poured out 
a deadly blazing fire no man could face 
and live. They were ousted only when 
they failed of powder and despaired of re- 
enforcements. Veteran officers who had 
led the assault declared the regulars of 
France were not more formidable than 
these militia-men, whom they had despised 
as raw peasants. There was no desire to 
buy another American position at that 


price; and Washington had time enough 
for the complimentary receptions and ad- 
dresses and the elaborate parade of escort 
and review that delayed his journey to 
headquarters. 

He reached Cambridge on the 2d of 
July, and bore himself with so straight- 
forward and engaging a courtesy in tak- 
ing command that the officers he super- 
seded could not but like him: jealousy 
was disarmed. But he found neither the 
preparations nor the spirit of the army to 
his liking. His soldierly sense of order 
was shocked by the loose discipline, and 
his instinct of command by the free and 
easy insolence of that irregular levy ; and 
his authority grew stern as he labored 
to bring the motley host to order and ef- 
fective organization. ‘‘The people of this 
government have obtained a character,” 
his confidential letters declared, ‘‘ which 
they by no means deserved—their officers, 
generally speaking, are the most indiffer- 
ent kind of people Leversaw. I dare say 
the men would fight very well (if properly 
officered), although they are an exceed- 
ingly dirty and nasty people.... It is 
among the most difficult tasks I ever un- 
dertook in my life to induce these people 
to believe that there is, or can be, danger 
till the bayonet is pushed at their breasts. 
Not that it proceeds from any uncommon 
prowess, but rather from an unaccounta- 
ble kind of stupidity in the lower class of 
these people, which, believe me, prevails 
but too generally among the officers of 
the Massachusetts part of the army, who 
are nearly of the same kidney with the 
privates.”” He had seen like demoraliza- 
tion and slackness in the old days at Win- 
chester, on the wild frontier, but he had 
expected to find a better spirit and dis- 
cipline in the New England levies. 

His first disgust, however, soon wore 
off. He was not slow to see how shrewd 
and sturdy these uncouth, intractable 
ploughboys aud farmers could prove 
themselves upon occasion. “I have a 
sincere pleasure in observing,” he wrote 
to congress, ‘‘that there are materials for 
a good army, a great number of able-bod- 
ied men, active, zealous in the cause, and 
of unquestionable courage.” There was 
time enough and to spare in which to 
learn his army’s quality. ‘‘ Our lines of 
defence are now completed,” he could tell 
Lund Washington on the 20th of August, 
‘*as near so at least as can be—we now 
wish them to come out as soon as they 































please; but they discover no inclination to 
quit their own works of defence; and as 
it is almost impossible for us to get at 
them, we do nothing but watch each 
other’s motions all day at the distance of 
about a mile.”” He could even turn away 
from military affairs to advise that ‘‘ spin- 
ning should go forward with all possible 
despatch ” on the estate at home, and to 
say, ‘‘I much approve of your sowing 
wheat in clean ground, although you 
should be late in doing it.” Once more 
he settled to the old familiar work, this 
time upon a great scale, of carrying a dif- 
ficult enterprise forward by correspond- 
ence. Letters to the Continental Con- 
gress at Philadelphia, letters to the pro- 
vincial congresses of the New England 
colonies, letters to subordinate officers at 
distant posts, letters to intimate friends 
and influential men everywhere, setting 
forth the needs and situation of the army, 
advising measures of organization, sup- 
ply, and defence, pointing out means that 
might be used and mistakes that must be 
avoided, commanding, dissuading, guid- 
ing, forecasting, poured steadily forth 
from those busy headquarters, where the 
commander-in-chief was always to be 
found, intent, deeply employed, calmly 
imperative, never tiring, never hesitating, 
never storming, a leader and master of 
men and affairs. He was in his prime, 
and all the forty-three years of his stren- 
uous life he had been at school to learn 
how such a task as this was to be per- 
formed. He had found the army not 
only without proper discipline and equip- 
ment, but actually without powder; and 
the winter had come and was passing 
away before even that primary need could 
be supplied. The men of that extempo- 
rized army had been enlisted but for a 
few months’ service. When their brief 
terms of enlistment ran out they inconti- 
nently took themselves off; and Wash- 
ington’s most earnest appeals to the 
continental and provincial congresses to 
provide for longer enlistments and an 
adequate system of recruitment did not 
always suffice to prevent his force from 
perilously dwindling away under his very 
eyes. It was a merciful providence that 
disposed the British to lie quiet in Boston. 

Such authority as he had, Washington 
used to the utmost, and with a diligence 
and foresight which showed all his old 
policy of Thorough. Under his orders a 
few fast vessels were fitted out and armed 
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as privateers at the nearest safe ports. 
Marblehead volunteers in the army were 
put aboard them for crews, and the en- 
emy’s supplies were captured upon the 
seas and brought overland —the much- 
needed powder and all—into the Ameri- 
can camp, while men-of-war which might 
have swept the coast lay just at hand in 
the harbor. No opportunity was missed 
either to disturb the British or to get what 
the army needed ; and the ministers at 
home, as well as the commanders in Bos- 
ton, grew uneasy and apprehensive in the 
presence of so active and watchful an 
opponent. He was playing the game 
boldly, even a bit desperately at times. 
More than once, as the slow months of 
siege dragged by, he would have hazarded 
a surprise and sought to take the city by 
storm, had not the counsel of his officers 
persistently restrained him. Only in the 
north was there such fighting as he wished 
to see. Montgomery had pushed through 
the forests and taken Montreal (November 
12,1775). At the same time Washington 
had sent a force of some twelve hundred 
men, under Benedict Arnold, to see what 
could be done against the little garrison 
at Quebec. The journey had cost Arnold 
four hundred men; but with what he had 
left he had climbed straight to the Heights 
of Abraham and summoned the British at 
their gates. When they would neither 
surrender nor fight, he had sat down to 
wait for Montgomery; and when he 
came, with scarce five hundred men, had 
storme@ the stout defences, in a driving 
snow - storm, in the black darkness that 
came just before the morning on the last 
day of the year. Had Montgomery not 
been killed in the assault, the surprise 
would have succeeded; and Arnold had 
no cause to be ashamed of the gallant 
affair. Failure though it was, it heart- 
ened the troops before Boston to think 
what might be done under such officers. 

The monotony of the long, anxious 
season was broken at Cambridge by a 
touch now and again of such pleasures as 
spoke of home and gracious peace. In 
midwinter Mrs. Washington had driven 
into camp, come all the way from Vir- 
ginia, with proper escort, in her coach 
and four, her horses bestridden by black 
postilions in their livery of scarlet and 
white; and she had seemed to bring with 
her to the homely place not only the cere- 
monious habit, but the genial and hospi- 
table air of Virginia as well. Manya quiet 
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entertainment at headquarters coaxed a 
little ease of mind out of the midst of 
even that grim and trying winter's work 
while she was there. With the first 
month of spring Washington determined 
to cut inaction short and make a decisive 
stroke. He had been long enough with 
the army now to presume upon its confi- 
dence and obedience, though he followed 
his own counsels. Siege cannon had been 
dragged through the unwilling forests all 
the way from Ticonderoga; the supplies 
and the time had come; and on the morn- 
ing of the 5th of March, 1776, the British 
stared to see ramparts and cannon on 
Dorchester Heights. ‘‘It was like the 
work of the genii of Aladdin’s wonderful 
lamp,” declared one of their astonished 
officers. Why they had themselves neg- 
lected to occupy the hills of Dorchester, 
and had waited so patiently till Washing- 
ton should have time and such guns as 
he needed, was a question much pressed 
at home in England; and their stupidity 
was rewarded now. They had suffered 
themselves to be amused all night by a 
furious cannonading out of Roxbury, 
Somerville, and East Cambridge, while 
two thousand men, a battery of heavy 
ordnance, and hundreds of wagons and 
ox-carts with timber, bales of hay, spades, 
crowbars, hatchets, hammers, and _ nails, 
had been gotten safely to the Dorchester 
hills. When they saw what had hap- 
pened they thought of the assault upon 
Bunker’s Hill, and hesitated what to do. 
A violent storm blew up while tey wait- 
ed, rendering an attack across the wa- 
ter impracticable, and when the calmer 
morning of the 6th dawned it was too 
late; the American position was too 
strong. Neither the town nor the harbor 
could safely be held under fire from Dor- 
chester Heights. There was nothing for 
it but to evacuate the place, and no one 
gainsaid their departure. By the 17th 
they were all embarked, eight thousand 
troops and nine hundred loyalist citizens 
of Boston, and had set sail towards the 
north for Halifax. They were obliged to 
leave behind them more than two hun- 
dred cannon and a great quantity of 
military stores of every kind—powder, 
muskets, gun - carriages, small - arms-— 
whatever an army might need. When 
Washington established himself in Gen- 
eral Howe's headquarters, in Mrs. Ed- 
wards’s comfortable lodging-house at the 
head of State Street, he could congratu- 


late himself not only on a surprising vic- 
tory brilliantly won, but on the posses- 
sion, besides, of more powder and better 
stores and equipments than he could have 
dreamed of in his camp at Cambridge. 
He caught up his landlady’s little grand- 
daughter one day, set her on his knee, as 
he liked to do, and asked her, smiling, 
which she liked the better, the redcoats 
or the provincials. 

‘*The redcoats,” said the child. 

‘“Ah, my dear,” said the young gen- 
eral, a blithe light in his blue eyes, ‘‘ they 
look better, but they don’t fight. The 
ragged fellows are the boys for fighting.” 

But he did not linger at Boston. He 
knew that its capture did not end but 
only deepened the struggle. Re-enforce- 
ments would be poured out of England 
with the spring, and the next point of at- 
tack would unquestionably be New York, 
the key to the Hudson. Here again was 
a city flanked about on either hand by 
water, and commanded by heights—the 
heights of Brooklyn. A garrison must 
be left in Boston, and New York must be 
heid for the most part by a new levy, as 
raw, as ill organized and equipped, as fac- 
tious,as uncertain in capacity and purpose, 
as that which had awaited his discipline 
and guidance before Boston. It was an 
army always a-making and to be made. 
The sea was open, moreover. The British 
could enter the great harbor when they 
pleased. The insurgents had no naval 
force whatever with which to withstand 
them on the water. There were a score 
of points to be defended which were yet 
without defence on the long island where 
the town lay, and round about the spread- 
ing arms of the sea that enclosed it; and 
there were but eighteen thousand militia- 
men mustered for the formidable task, in 
the midst of an active loyalist population. 
The thing must be attempted, neverthe- 
less. The command of the Hudson would 
very likely turn out to be the command 
of the continent, and the struggle was 
now to be to the death. It was too late to 
draw back. The royal authority had, in 
fact, been everywhere openly thrown off, 
even in the middle colonies, where alle- 
giance and opinion hung still at so doubt- 
fulabalance. For Washington the whole 
situation must have seemed to be summed 
up in what had taken place in his own 
colony at home. Dunmore, when he fled 
to the men-of-war in the bay, had called 
upon all who were loyal to follow him; 
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had even offered freedom to all slaves and 
servants who would enlist in the force he 
should collect for the purpose of ‘‘ redu- 
cing the colony to a proper sense of its 
duty.” Unable to do more, he had ray- 
aged the coasts on either hand upon the 
Bay, and had put men ashore within the 
rivers to raid and burn, making Norfolk, 
with its loyalist merchants, his headquar- 
ters and rendezvous. Driven thence by 
the provincial militia, he had utterly de- 
stroyed the town by fire, and was now 
refuged upon Gwynn’s Island, striking 
when he could, as before, at the unpro- 
tected hamlets and plantations that looked 
everywhere out upon the water. Vir- 
ginia’s only executive, these nine months 
and more, had been her Committee of 
Safety, of which Edmund Pendleton was 
president. 

Washington had hardly begun his work 
of organization and defence at New York 
before North Carolina (April 23, 1776) 
authorized her delegates in the congress 
at Philadelphia to join in a declaration of 
independence; and the next month (May 
15th) the congress advised the colonies to 
give over all show and pretence of wait- 
ing for or desiring peace or accommoda- 
tion: to form complete and independent 
governments of their own, and so put an 
end to ‘‘ the exercise of every kind of au- 
thority under the crown.” The next step 
was a joint Declaration of Independence, 
upon a motion made in congress by Rich- 
ard Henry Lee, in eager obedience to the 
express bidding of a convention met in 
the hall of the Burgesses at Williamsburg 
to frame a constitution for Virginia. The 
motion was adopted by the votes of every 
colony except New York. It wasa bitter 
thing to many a loyal man in the colonies 
to see such things done, and peace ren- 
dered impossible. Not even those who 
counted themselves among the warmest 
friends of the colonial cause were agreed 
that it was wise thus to throw off one 
government before another was put in its 
place—while there was as yet no better 
guidance in that distracted time than 
might be had from a body of gentlemen 
in Philadelphia who possessed no power 
but to advise. But the radicals were in 
the saddle. Washington himself came 
down from New York to urge that the 
step be taken. He deemed such radical- 
ism wise; for he wished to see compro- 
mise abandoned, and all minds set as 
sternly as his own in the resolve to fight 
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the fight out to the bitter end. ‘I have 
never entertained an idea of an accom- 
modation,” he said, ‘‘ since I heard of the 
measures which were adopted in conse 
quence of the Bunker's Hill fight;” and 
his will hardened to the contest after the 
fashion that had always been characteris 
tic of him when once the heat of action 
was upon him. He grew stern, and spoke 
sometimes with a touch of harshness, in 
the presence of his difficulties at New York, 
because he knew that they were made for 
him in no small part by Americans who 
were in the British interest, and whom he 
scorned even while scrupulous to be just 
in what he did to thwart and master them. 
‘‘It requires more serenity of temper, a 
deeper understanding, and more courage 
than fell to the lot of Marlborough to 
ride in this whirlwind,” said John Adams; 
and the young commander-in-chief had 
them all. But his quiet was often that 
of a metal at white heat, and he kindled 
a great fire with what he touched. 

But no strength of will could suffice to 
hold New York and its open harbor against 
a powerful enemy with such troops as 
Washington could drill and make be- 
tween April and July. On the 28th of 
June British transports began to gather 
in the lower bay. Within a few days 
they had brought thirty thousand men, 
armed and equipped as no other army 
had ever been in America. It was im- 
possible to prevent their landing, and 
they were allowed to take possession of 
Staten Island unopposed. Men -of-war 
passed untouched through the Narrows, 
and made their way at will up the broad 
Hudson, unhurt by the batteries upon 
either shore. General Howe remembered 
Dorchester and Charlestown heights, and 
directed his first movement against Wash- 
ington’s intrenched position on the hills 
of Brooklyn, where quite half the Amer- 
ican army lay. Yor a little space he 
waited, till his brother, Admiral Lord 
Howe, should come to act with him in 
negotiation and command. Lord Howe 
was authorized to offer pardon for sub- 
mission, and very honorably used a month 
and more of good fighting time in learn- 
ing that the colonists had no desire to be 
pardoned. ‘‘ No doubt we all need par- 
don from Heaven for. our manifold sins 
and transgressions,” was Governor Trum- 
bull’s Connecticut version of the general 
feeling, *‘ but the American who needs 
the pardon of his Britannic Majesty is 
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yet to be found.” On the 22d of August, 
accordingly, General Howe put twenty 
thousand men ashore at Gravesend Bay. 
On the 27th, his arrangements for an 
overwhelming attack succeeding at every 
point, he drove the five thousand Amer- 
icans thrown out to oppose him back into 
their works upon the heights, with a loss 
of four hundred killed and wounded and 
a thousand taken. Still mindful of Bunk- 
er’s Hill, he would not storm the in- 
trenchments, to which Washington him- 
self had brought re-enforcements which 
swelled his strength upon the heights to 
ten thousand. He determined, instead, 
to draw lines of siege about them, and 
at his leisure take army, position, stores, 
and all. Washington, seeing at once 
what Howe intended, and how possible it 
was, decided to withdraw immediately, be- 
fore a fleet should be in the river and his 
retreat cut off. It was a masterly piece 
of work. The British commander was as 
much astounded to see Brooklyn heights 
empty on the morning of August 30th as 
he had been to see a force intrenched on 
the heights of Dorchester that memora- 
ble morning six months before. Wash- 
ington had taken ten thousand men across 
that broad river, with all their stores and 
arms, in a single night, while a small 
guard kept up a sharp fire from the 
breastworks, and no sound of the retreat 
reached the dull ears of the British sen- 
tries. 

But the sharp fighting and bitter defeat 
of the 27th had sadly, even shamefully, 
demoralized Washington’s raw troops, 
and he knew he must withdraw from 
New York. All through September and 
a part of October he held what he could 
of the island, fighting for it almost mile 
by mile as he withdrew—now cut to the 
quick and aflame with almost uncontrol- 
lable anger to see what cowards his men 
could be; again heartened to see them 
stand and hold their ground like men, 
even in the open. The most that he 
could do was to check and thwart the 
powerful army and free fleet pressing 
steadily upow his front and threatening 
his flanks. He repulsed them at Harlem 
Heights (September 16th); he kept his 
ground before them at White Plains, de- 
spite the loss of an outpost at Chatterton 
Hill (October 28th); he might possibly 
have foiled and harassed them the winter 
through had not General Greene suffered 
a garrison of three thousand of the best 


trained men in the army to be penned up 
and taken, with a great store of artillery 
and small-arms besides, in Fort Wash- 
ington, on the island (November 16th). 
After such a blow there was nothing for 
it but to abandon the Hudson and retreat 
through New Jersey. His generals grow- 
ing insubordinate, Washington could not 
even collect his divisions and unite his 
forces in retreat. His men deserted by 
the score; whole companies took their 
way homeward as their terms of enlist- 
ment expired with the closing of the year; 
barely three thousand men remained with 
him by the time he had reached Prince- 
ton. Congress, in its fright, removed to 
Baltimore; hundreds of persons hurried 
to take the oath of allegiance upon Howe's 
offer of pardon; and the British com- 
manders deemed the rebellion at an end. 

They did not understand the man they 
were fighting. When he had put the 
broad Delaware between his dwindling 
regiments and the British at his heels, he 
stopped, undaunted, to collect force and 
give his opponents a taste of his quality. 
Such an exigency only stiffened his tem- 
per, and added a touch of daring to his 
spirit. Charles Lee, his second in com- 
mand, hoping to make some stroke for 
himself upon the Hudson, had withheld 
full half the army in a safe post upon 
the river, in direct disobedience to or- 
ders, while the British drove Washington 
southward through New Jersey; but Lee 
was now happily in the hands of the en- 
emy, taken at an unguarded tavern where 
he lodged, and most of the troops he had 
withheld found their way at Jast to Wash- 
ington beyond the Delaware. Desperate 
efforts at recruiting were made. Wasli- 
ington strained his authority to the ut- 
most to keep and equip his force, and ex- 
cused himself to Congress very nobly. 
‘* A character to lose,” he said, ‘‘ an estate 
to forfeit, the inestimable blessing of lib- 
erty at stake, and a life devoted must be 
my excuse.”” What he planned and did 
won him a character with his foes. Be- 
fore the year was out he had collected 
six thousand men, and was ready to strike 
a blow at the weak, extended line—Hes- 
sian mercenaries for the most part—which 
Howe had left to hold the river. On 
Christmas day he made his advance, and 
ordered a crossing to be made in three 
divisions, under cover of the night. Only 
his own division, twenty-five hundred 
strong, effected the passage. "Twas ten 
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hours’ perilous work to cross the storm- 
swept river in the pitchy darkness, amidst 
the hazards of floating ice, but not a man 
or a gun was lost. There was a nine 
miles’ march through driving snow and 
sleet after the landing before Trenton 
could be reached, the point of attack, and 
two men were frozen to death as they 
went. General Sullivan sent word that 
the guns were wet: ‘‘ Tell him to use the 
bayonet,” said Washington, ‘‘ for the town 
must be taken.” And it was taken—in 
the early morning, at the point of the 
bayonet, with a loss of but two or three 
men. The surprise was complete. Col- 
onel Rahl, the commander of the place, 
was mortally wounded at the first onset, 
and nine hundred Hessians surrendered 
at discretion. 

When he had gotten his prisoners safe 
on the south side of the river, Washing- 
ton once more advanced to occupy the 
town. It was a perilous place to be, no 
doubt, with the great unbridged stream 
behind him; but the enemy’s line was 
everywhere broken, now that its centre 
had been taken; had been withdrawn from 
the river in haste, abandoning its cannon 
even and its baggage at Burlington; and 
Washington calmly dared to play the 
game he had planned. It was not Howe 
who came to meet him, but the gallant 
Cornwallis, no mean adversary, bringing 
eight thousand men. Washington let 
him come all the way to the Delaware 
without himself stirring, except to put a 
small tributary stream between his men 
and the advancing columns; let him go 
to bed saying, ‘‘ At last we have run down 
the old fox, and we'll bag him in the 
morning”; and then, while a small force 
kept the camp-fires burning and worked 
audibly at the ramparts the cold night 
through, he put the whole of his force 
upon the road to Princeton and New 
Brunswick, where he knew Corn wallis’s 
stores must be. As the morning’s light 
broadened into day (January 3, 1777) he 
met the British detachment at Princeton in 
the way, and drove it back in quick rout, 
a keen ardor coming into his blood as he 
saw the sharp work done. *‘* An old-fash- 
ioned Virginia fox-hunt, gentlemen,” he 
exclaimed. Had his troops been fresh 
and properly shod to outstrip Cornwallis 
at their heels, he would have pressed on 
to New Brunswick and taken the stores 
there; but he had done all that could be 
done with despatch, and withdrew straight 


to the heights of Morristown. Cornwal- 
lis could only hasten back to New York. 
By the end of the month the Americans 
were everywhere afoot; the British held 
no posts in New Jersey but Paulus Hook, 
Amboy, and New Brunswick; and Wash- 
ington had issued a proclamation com 
manding all who had accepted General 
Howe's offer of pardon either to withdraw 
within the British lines or to take oath of 
allegiance to the United States. Men loved 
to tell afterwards how Frederick the Great 
had said that it was the most brilliant 
campaign of the century. 

Congress took steps before the winier 
was over to secure long enlistments, and 
substitute a veritable army for the three 
months’ levies with which Washington 
had hitherto been struggling to make 
shift. After the affair at Trenton, Wash- 
ington had been obliged to pledge his own 
private fortune for their pay to induce the 
men whose terms of enlistment were to 
expire on New- Year’s day —more than 
half his foree—to stay with him but a 
few weeks more, till his plan should be 
executed. Now he was authorized to 
raise regiments enlisted till the war should 
end, and to exercise almost dictatorial 
powers in everything that might affect 
the discipline, provisioning, and success 
of his army. There was need, for the 
year witnessed fighting of tremendous 
consequence. The British struck for no- 
thing less than complete possession of the 
whole State of New York, thronghout the 
valleys of the Hudson and the Mohawk. 
General Howe, who had above twenty 
thousand men in New York city, was to 
move up the Hudson; General Burgoyne, 
with eight thousand men, from Canada 
down Lake Champlain; Colonel St. Leg- 
er, with a small but sufficient force, down 
into the valley of the Mohawk, striking 
from Oswego, on Ontario; and the col- 
onies were to be cut in twain, New Eng- 
land hopelessly separated from her con- 
federates, by the converging sweep of threc 
armies, aggregating more than thirty-three 
thousand men. But only the coast coun- 
try, it turned out, was tenable ground for 
British troops. Sir Guy Carleton had at- 
tempted Champlain out of Canada the 
year before, and had gone back to Quebec 
without touching Ticonderoga, so discon 
certed had he been by the price he had 
had to pay for his passage up the lake to 
a small force and an extemporized fleet 
under Benedict Arnold. This time Bur- 
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goyne, with his splendid army, made short 
work of Ticonderoga (July, 1777), and 
drove General Schuyler and his army 
back to their posts beyond the Hudson; 
but the farther he got from his base upon 
the lake into the vast forests of that wide 
frontier, the more certainly did he ap- 
proach disaster. No succor came. St. 
Leger was baffled, and sent in panic back 
the way he came. Howe did not ascend 
the river. The country swarmed with 
gathering militia. They would not vol- 
unteer for distant campaigns; but this in- 
vading host, marching by their very homes 
into the deep forest, roused and tempted 
them as they had been roused at Concord, 
and they gathered at its rear and upon its 
flanks as they had run together to invest 
Boston. A thousand men Burgoyne felt 
obliged to leave in garrison at Ticonder- 
oga; a thousand more, sent to Benning- 
ton to seize the stores there, were over- 
whelmed and taken (August 16th). Quite 
twenty thousand provincials presently 
beset him, and he had but six thousand 
left wherewith to save himself. He cross- 
ed the river, for he still expected Howe; 
and there was stubborn fighting about 
Saratoga (September 19th, October 7th), in 
which Arnold once more made his name 
in battle. But the odds were too great; 
his supplies were cut off, his troops beat- 
en; there was nothing for it but capitula- 
tion (October 17th). He had been trapped 
and taken by a rising of the country. 
Howe had not succored him, partly be- 
eause he lacked judgment and capacity; 
partly because Washington thwarted him 
atevery turn. From his position at Mor- 
ristown, Washington could send re-en- 
forcements to the north or recall them at 
will, without serious delay ; and Howe, in 
his hesitation, gave him abundant time to 
do what he would. It was Sir William’s 
purpose to occupy the early summer, ere 
Burgoyne should need him, in an attack 
on Philadelphia. On the 12th of June, 
accordingly, he threw a force of eighteen 
thousand men into New Jersey. But 
Washington foiled him at each attempt 
to advance by hanging always upon his 
flank in such a position that he could 
neither be safely ignored nor forced to 
fight; and the prudent Howe, abandon- 
ing the march, withdrew once more to 
New York. But he did not abandon his 
project against Philadelphia. He deemed 
it the ‘‘ capital” of the insurgent confed- 
eracy, and wished to discredit Congress 
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and win men of doubtful allegiance to 
his standard by its capture; and he reck- 
oned upon some advantage in drawing 
Washington after him to the southward, 
away from Burgoyne’s field of operations 
in the north. Though July had come, 
therefore, and Burgoyne must need him 
presently, he put his eighteen thousand 
men aboard the fleet and carried them by 
sea to the Chesapeake. Washington was 
sorely puzzled. He had taken it for 
granted that Howe would go north, and 
he had gone south! ‘* Howe's in a man- 
ner abandoning Burgoyne is so unac 
countable,” he said, ‘‘that I cannot help 
casting my eyes continually behind me;” 
and he followed very cautiously, ready 
upon the moment to turn back, lest the 
movement should prove a feint. But 
there was no mistake. Howe entered the 
Delaware, and being frightened thence 
by reports of obstructions in the river, 
went all the iong four hundred miles 
about the capes of Chesapeake, and put 
his army ashore at Elkton for its advance 
upon Philadelphia. It was then the 25th 
of August. Washington met him (Sep- 
tember 11th) behind the fords of the Bran- 
dy wine, and, unable to check Cornwallis 
on his flank, was defeated. But for him 
defeat was never rout: his army was still 
intact and steady; and he held his foe yet 
another fortnight on the road ere the 
‘‘capital” could be entered (September 
27th). Burgoyne was by that time deep 
within the net spread for him at Saratoga. 
On the morning of the 4th of October, in 
a thick mist, Washington threw himself 
upon Howe's main force encamped across 
the village street of Germantown, and 
would have overwhelmed it in the sur- 
prising onset had not two of his own col- 
umns gone astray in the fog, attacked 
each other, and so lost the moment's 
opportunity. General Howe knew very 
soon how barren a success he had had. 
The end of November came before he 
had made himself master of the forts 
upon the Delaware below the “ capital” 
and removed the obstructions from the 
river to give access to his fleet; the Brit 
ish power was broken and made an end 
of in the north; and Washington was 
still at hand as menacing and dangerous 
asever. Dr. Franklin was told in Paris 
that General Howe had taken Philadel- 
phia. ‘* Philadelphia has taken Howe,” 
he laughed. 

Philadelphia kept Howe safely through 
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the winter, and his officers made them 
selves easy amidst a round of gayeties in 
the complacent town, while Washington 
went to Valley Forge to face the hard- 
ships and the intrigues of a bitter season. 
A deep demoralization fell that winter, 
like a blight, upon all the business of the 
struggling confederacy. The congress, in 
its exile at York, had lost its tone and its 
command in affairs. It would have lost 
it in Philadelphia, for it was no longer 
the body it had been. Its best members 
were withdrawn to serve their respective 
states in the critical business, now every- 
where in hand, of reorganizing their gov- 
ernments ; and it itself was no govern- 
ment at all, but simply a committee of ad 
vice, whieh the states heeded or ignored 
as they pleased. Oftentimes but ten or 
twelve members could be got together to 
transact its business. It suffered itself to 
fall into the hands of intriguers and sec 
tional politicians. It gave commissions 
in the army not according to merit, but 
upon a plan carefully devised to advance 
no more officers from one section than 
from another—even men like John Adams 
approving. Adams denounced claims of 
seniority and service as involving ‘‘one 


ry 
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of the most putrid corruptions of abso- 
lute monarchy,” and suggested that the 
officers who did not relish the idea of see 
ing the several states given ‘‘a share of 
the general offices,” proportioned to the 
number of troops they had sent to the 
army, had better take themselves off, 
and see how little they would be missed 
Worst of all, an ugly plot was hatched to 
displace Washington; and the various 
distempers of different men for a_ brief 
were impatient of Washington’s ** Fabian 
policy,” as they called it, and would have 
had him annihilate, instead of merely 
checking, these invading hosts. ‘‘My 
toast,” cried John Adams, *‘ is a short and 
violent war.” Others envied Washing 
ton his power and his growing fame, re 
sented. their own subordination and his 
supremacy, and intrigued to put General 
Gates in his place. Had not Gates won 
at Saratoga and Washington lost at the 
Brandy wine and at Germantown? Schuy 
ler had prepared the victory in the north ; 
Arnold and Morgan had done the fight 
ing that secured it; but Gates had ob 
tained the command when all was ready, 
and was willing to receive the reward. 


season gave it achance to succeed. Some 
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With a political committee-congress in 
charge of affairs, nothing was impossible. 

Washington and his army were starv 
ing the while at Valley Forge, in des 
perate straits to get anything to eat or 
anything to cover them in that bitter 
season—not because there were no sup 
plies, but because congress had disorgan- 
ized the commissary department, and the 
supplies seldom reached the camp. The 
country had not been too heavily stricken 
by the war. Abundant crops were every 
where sown and peacefully reaped, and 
there were men enough to do the work of 
seed-time and harvest. It was only the 
army that was suffering for lack of food 
and lack of men. The naked fact was 
that the confederacy was falling apart 
for lack of a government. Local selfish- 
ness had overmastered national feeling, 
and only a few men like Washington 
held the breaking structure together. 
Washington’s steadfastness was never 
shaken; and Mrs. Washington, stanch 
lady that she was, joined him even at 
Valley Forge. The intrigue against him 
he watched in stern silence till it was ripe 
and evident, then he crushed it with sud- 
den exposure, and turned away in con- 
tempt, hardly so much as mentioning it 
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in his letters to his friends. ** Their own 
artless zeal to advance their views has de 

stroyed them,” he said. His soldiers he 
succored and supplied as he could, him 

self sharing their privations, and earning 
** Naked 
and starving as they are,” he wrote, ‘* we 
cannot sufficiently admire the incompar- 
able patience and fidelity of the soldiers.” 
And even out of that grievous winter 
some profit was wrung. Handsome sums 
of French money had begun of late to 
come slowly into the confederate treasury 
—for France, for the nonce, was quick 
with sympathy for America, and glad to 
lend secret aid against an old foe. Pres- 
ently, she promised, she would recognize 
the independence of the United States, 
and herself grapple once more with Eng- 
land. Meanwhile French, German, and 
Polish officers hurried over sea to serve 
as volunteers with the raw armies of the 
confederacy—adventurers, some of them ; 
others sober veterans, gentlemen of for- 
tune, men of generous and noble quality— 

among the rest the boyish Lafayette and 
the distinguished Steuben. Baron von 
Steuben had won himself a place on the 
great Frederick's staff in the Seven Years’ 
War, and was of that studious race of 
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soldiers the world was presently to learn 
to fear. He joined Washington at Val- 
ley Forge, and turned the desolate camp 
into a training-school of arms, teaching, 
what these troops had never known be- 
fore, promptness and precision in the 
manual of arms, in massed and ordered 
movement, in the use of the bayonet, 
the drill and mastery of the charge and 
of the open field. Neither Washington 
nor any of his officers had known how to 
give this training. The commander-in- 
chief had not even had a properly organ- 
ized staff till this schooled and thorough 
German supplied it, and he was valued 
in the camp as he deserved. ‘* You say 
to your soldier, ‘Do this,’ and he doeth 
it,” he wrote to an old comrade in Prus- 
sia; ‘‘I am obliged to say to mine, ‘ This 
is the reason why you ought to do that,’ 
and then he does it.” But he learned to 
like and to admire his new comrades soon 
enough when he found what spirit and 
capacity there was in them for the field 
of action. 

The army came out of its dismal winter 
quarters stronger than it had ever been 
before, alike in spirit and in discipline; 
more devoted to its commander than ever, 
and more fit to serve him. At last the 
change to a system of long enlistments 
had transformed it from a levy of militia 
into an army steadied by service, unafraid 
of the field. The year opened, besides, 
with a new hope and a new confidence. 
They were no longer a body of insurgents 
even to the eye of Europe. News came 
to the camp late in the night of the 4th 
of May (1778) that France had -entered 
into open alliance with the United States, 
and would send fleets and an army to 
aid in securing their independence. Such 
an alliance changed the whole face of 
affairs. England would no longer haye 
the undisputed freedom of the seas, and 
the conquest of her colonies in America 
might turn out the least part of her task 
in the presence of European enemies. 
She now knew the full significance of 
Saratoga and Germantown. Washing- 
ton’s splendid audacity and extraordinary 
command of his resources in throwing 
himself upon his victorious antagonist at 
Germantown as the closing move of a 
long retreat had touched the imagination 
and won the confidence of foreign sol- 
diers and statesmen hardly less than the 
taking of Burgoyne at Saratoga. Parlia- 


ment at last (February, 1778) came to its 


senses—resolved to renounce the right to 
tax the colonies, except for the regulation 
of trade, and sent commissioners to Amer 
ica to offer such terms for submission. 
But it was too late; neither congress nor 
the states would now hear of anything 
but independence. 

With a French fleet about to take the 
sea, it was necessary that the British com 
manders in America should concentrate 
their forces. Philadelphia, they had at 
last found out, was a burden, not a prize. 
It had no strategic advantage of position ; 
was hard to defend, and harder to provi- 
sion; was too far from the sea, and not 
far enough from Washington’s open lines 
of operation. Before the summer's cam- 
paign began, Sir William Howe resigned 
his command and bade the town good-by, 
amidst elaborate festivities (May 18, 1778). 
General Clinton, who succeeded him, 
received orders from England to undo 
Howe's work at once, abandon Philadel- 
phia, and concentrate his forces at New 
York. “Twas easier said than done. There 
were not transports enough to move his 
fifteen thousand men by sea: only the 
three thousand loyalists who had put 
themselves under his protection could be 
sent in the ships, with a portion of his 
stores; he must cross the hostile country ; 
and his march was scarcely begun (June 
18tli) before Washington was at his heels, 
with a force but little inferior to his own 
either in numbers or in discipline. He 
might never have reached New York at 
all had not Charles Lee been once more 
second in command inthe Americanarmy. 
He had come out of captivity, exchanged, 
and now proved himself the insubordi- 
nate poltroon he was. He had never had 
any real heart in the cause. He owned 
estates in Virginia, but he was not of the 
great Virginian family of the Northern 
Neck. He was only a soldier of fortune, 
strayed out of the British service on half- 
pay to seek some profit in the colonies, and 
cared for no interest but his own. While 
a prisoner he had directed Howe's move- 
ment against Philadelphia, and now he 
was to consummate his cowardly treach- 
ery. Washington outstripped his opponent 
in the movement upon New York, and de- 
termined to fall upon him at Monmouth 
Court House, where, on the night of the 
27th of June, Clinton’s divisions lay sepa- 
rate, offering a chance to cut them asun- 
der. On the morning of the 28th, Lee was 
ordered forward with six thousand men 
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to enfold Clinton’s left wing—eight thou- 
sand men, the flower of the British force 
—by gaining its flank, while Washington 
held his main body ready to strike in his 
aid at the right moment. The movement 
was perfectly successful, and the fighting 
had begun, when, to the amazement and 
chagrin alike of officers and men, Lee be- 
gan to withdraw. Lafayette sent a mes- 
senger hot-foot for Washington, who rode 
up to find his men not attacking but pur- 
sued. ‘‘  Whatisthe meaning of all this?” 
he thundered, his wrath terrible to see. 
When Lee would have made some excuse, 
he hotly cursed him, in his fury, for a 
coward. himself rallied the willing troops, 
and led them forward again to a victory; 
won back the field Lee had abandoned, 
and drove the enemy to the cover of a 
morass. In the night that followed, Clin- 
ton hastily withdrew, leaving even his 
wounded behind him, and Washington’s 
chance to crush him was gone. 

‘*Clinton gained no advantage except 
to reach New York with the wreck of his 
army,” commented the observant Freder- 
ick over sea; ‘‘ America is probably lost 
for England.” But a great opportunity 
had been treacherously thrown away, and 
the war dragged henceforth with every 
painful trial of hope deferred. A scant 
three weeks after Clinton had reached 
New York, the Count d’Estaing was off 
Sandy Hook with a French fleet of twelve 
ships of the line and six frigates, bringing 
four thousand troops. The British fleet 
within the harbor was barely half as 
strong; but the pilots told the cautious 
Frenchman that his larger ships could 
not cross the bar, and he turned away 
from New York to strike at Newport, the 
only other point now held by the British 
in all the country. That place had hard- 
ly been invested, however, when Lord 
Howe appeared with a stronger fleet than 
the French. D’Estaing was obliged to 
draw off to meet him; a great storm sent 
both fleets into port to refit instead of to 
fight; and the disgusted militia-men and 
Continentals, who had come to take the 
town with the French, withdrew in high 
choler to see the fleet, without which they 
could do nothing, taken off to Boston. 
When the autumn came Clinton felt free 
to send thirty-five hundred men to the 
Southern coast, and Savannah was taken 
(December 29, 1778). Only in the far 
West, at the depths of the great wilder- 
ness beyond the mountains, was anything 
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done that promised decisive advantage. 
George Rogers Clark, that daring Saxon 
frontiersman, who moved so like a king 
through the far forests, swept the whole 
country of the Illinois free from British 
soldiers and British authority that winter 
of 1778-9, annexing it to the states that 
meant to be independent; and a steady 
stream of immigration began to pour into 
the opened country, as if to prepare a still 
deeper task of conquest for the British at 
far New York. 

But few noted in the East what gallant 
men were doing in the walley of the Mis- 
sissippi. They saw only that the British, 
foiled in New England and the middle 
colonies, had changed their plans, and 
were now minded to try what could be 
done in the South. There at last their 
campaigns seemed about to yield them 
something. Savannah taken, they had 
little trouble in overrunning Georgia, 
and every effort to dislodge them failed; 
for Washington could not withdraw his 
army from before Clinton at New York. 
Spain joined France in offensive alliance 
in April, 1779; in August a combined 
French and Spanish fleet attempted an 
invasion of England; all Europe seemed 
about to turn upon the stout little king- 
dom in the universal fear and hatred of 
her arrogant supremacy upon the seas; 
every where there was war upon the ocean 
highways—even America sending forth 
men of desperate valor, like John Paul 
Jones, to ravage and challenge her upon 
her very coasts. But her spirit only rose 
with the danger, and Washington waited 
all the weary year through for his French 
allies. In 1780 it looked for a little as if 
the British were indeed turned victors. 
In the spring Clinton withdrew the force 
that had held Newport to New York, and 
leaving General Knyphausen there with 
a powerful force to keep Washington and 
the city, carried eight thousand men 
southward to take Charleston. There 
were forces already in the South sufficient 
to swell his army to ten thousand ere he 
invested the fated town, and on the 12th 
of May (1780) it fell into his hands, with 
General Lincoln and three thousand pris- 
oners. Washington had sent such succor 
as he could, but the British force was 
overwhelming, and South Carolina was 
lost. The Carolinas teemed with loyal- 
ists. The whole country was swept and 
harried by partisan bands. The men who 
should have swelled General Lincoln's 
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force knew not when their homes might 
be plundered and destroyed if they should 
leave them. The planters of the low 
country dared not stir for fear of an in- 
surrection of their slaves. In June, Clin- 
ton could take half his force back to New 
York, deeming the work done. General 
Gates completed the disastrous record. 
On the 13th of June he was given chief 
command in the South, and was told that 
the country expected another ‘‘ Burgoyn- 
ade.” His force was above three thou- 
sand, and he struck his blow, as he should, 
at Camden, where Cornwallis had but two 
thousand men, albeit trained and veteran 
troops; but the end was total, shameful 
rout (August 16, 1780), and men knew at 
last the incapacity of their ‘* hero of Sar- 
atoga.” ‘‘ We look on America as at our 
feet,” said Horace Walpole. 


Certainly things looked desperate 
enough that dark year. The congress 


was sinking into a more and more help- 
less inefficiency. Definitive articles of 
confederation had been submitted to the 
states nearly three years ago (November, 
1777), but they had not been adopted 
yet, and the states had almost ceased to 
heed the requisitions of the congress at 
all. Unable to tax, it paid its bills and 
the wages of its troops in paper, which so 
rapidly fell in value that by the time the 
hopeless year 1780 was out, men in the 
ranks found a month’s pay too little with 
which to buy even a single bushel of 
wheat. Washington was obliged to levy 
supplies from the country round him to 
feed his army; and in spite of their stanch 
loyalty to him, his men grew mutinous, 
in sheer disgust with the weak and faith- 
less government they were expected to 
serve. Wholesale desertion began, as 
many as one hundred men a month go- 
ing over to the enemy, to get at least pay 
and food and clothing. The country 
seemed not so much dismayed as worn 
out and indifferent; weary of waiting and 
hoping; looking stolidly to see the end 
come. Washington was helpless. With- 
out the co-operation of a naval force, it 
was impossible to do more than hold the 
British in New York. France was be- 
stirring herself again, indeed. On the 
10th of July a French fleet put in at New- 
port and landed a force of six thousand 
men, under Count Rochambeau, a most 
sensible and capable officer, who was di- 
rected to join Washington and put him- 
self entirely under his command. But a 
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powerful British fleet presently made its 
appearance in the Sound; the French ad- 
miral dared not stir; Rochambeau dared 
not leave him without succor; and the 
re-enforcements that were to have follow- 
ed out of France were blockaded in the 
harbor of Brest. Then, while things stood 
so, treason was added. Benedict Arnold, 
the man whom Washington trusted with 
a deep affection, and whom the army 
loved for his gallantry, entered into cor- 
respondence with the enemy; arranged 
to give West Point and the posts depend- 
ent upon it into their hands; and, his 
treason suddenly detected, escaped with- 
out punishment to the British sloop of 
war that waited in the river for the Brit- 
ish agent in the plot. Washington was 
at hand when the discovery was made. 
His aides were breakfasting with Arnold 
when the traitor was handed the note 
which told him he was found out, and 
Arnold had scarcely excused himself and 
made good his flight when the command- 
er-in-chief reached the house. When 
Washington learned what had happened, 
it smote him so that mighty sobs burst 
from him, as if his great heart would 
break, and all the night through the 
guard could hear him pacing his room 
endlessly, in a lonely vigil with his bit- 
ter thoughts. He did not in his own 
grief forget the stricken wife upstairs. 
‘*Go to Mrs. Arnold,” he said to one of 
his officers, ‘‘and tell her that though 
my duty required that no means should 
be neglected to arrest General Arnold, I 
have great pleasure in acquainting her 
that he is now safe on board a British 
vessel.” Arnold had deemed himself 
wronged and insulted by Congress—but 
what officer that Washington trusted 
might not? Who could be trusted if such 
men turned traitors? 

But a sudden turning of affairs mark- 
ed the close of the year. Cornwallis had 
penetrated too far into the Carolinas; had 
advanced into North Carolina, and was 
beset, as Burgoyne had been, by a rising 
of the country. He lost twelve hundred 
men at King’s Mountain (October 7, 1780), 
as Burgoyne had lost a thousand at Ben- 
nington; and everywhere, as he moved, 
he found himself checked by the best offi- 
cers the long war had bred— Nathanael 
Greene, who had been Washington’s right 
hand the war through; Henry Lee, the 
daring master of cavalry, whom Wash- 
ington loved; the veteran Steuben; Mor- 
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gan, who had won Saratoga with Arnold; 
and partisan leaders a score, whom he 
had learned to dread in that wide forest- 
ed country. He was outgeneralled; his 
forces were taken in detail and beaten, 
and he himself was forced at last into Vir- 
ginia. By midsummer, 1781, all his in- 
terior posts were lost,and he was cut off 
from Charleston and Savannah by a coun- 
try he dared not crossagain. In Virginia, 
though at first he raided as he pleased, he 
was checked more and more as the season 
advanced by a growing force under La- 
fayette; and by the first week in August 
he had taken counsel of prudence, and es- 
tablished himself, seven thousand strong, 
at Yorktown, near the sea, his base of sup- 
plies. Then it was that Washington struck 
the blow which ended the war. At last 
Rochambeau was free to move; at last a 
French fleet was at hand to block the free 
passage of the sea. The Count de Grasse, 
with twenty-eight ships of the line, six 
frigates, and twenty thousand men, was 
in the West Indies, and in August sent 
word to Washington that he was about 
to bring his whole fleet to the Chesapeake, 
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as Washington had urged. Either the 
Chesapeake or New York, had been Wash- 
ington’s prayer to him. Making as if he 
were but moving about New York from 
north to south for some advantage of 
position, Washington suddenly took two 
thousand Continentals and four thousand 
Frenchmen, under Rochambeau, all the 
long four hundred miles to York River in 
Virginia, to find Cornwallis already en- 
trapped there, as he had planned, between 
Grasse’s fleet in the bay and Lafayette in- 
trenched across the peninsula with eight 
thousand men, now the French had loan- 
ed him three thousand. A few weeks’ 
siege and the decisive work was done, to 
the admiration of Cornwallis himself: the 
British army was taken. The generous 
Englishman could not withhold an ex- 
pression of his admiration for the ex- 
traordinary skill with which Washington 
had struck all the way from New York 
with six thousand men as easily as if with 
six hundred. ‘‘ But, after all,” he added, 
‘*vour Excellency’s achievements in New 
Jersey were such that nothing could sur- 
pass them.” 
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( UR upland journey wound its way 
Past hills that wore the green of May. 


The dogwood starred the shadowy copse; 
The light breeze rocked the pine-tree tops. 


Far off we saw the village spires 
And fluttering smoke of household fires 


But here of voice or tool no sound 
Fell on the cloistered hush profound. 


Sudden I drew my bridle-rein. 
Dim, shining out from moss and stain, 


Alone amid a fallow 


field, 


And half by brier and weed concealed, 


I saw a rough stone cross that bore 


One little dear home 


name; no more. 


Some heart had ached, some house had known 
The desolate hunger for its own, 


When, hollowed out this narrow grave, 
They laid, whom love had died to save 


But could not, one whose name had been 


To her own people ‘ 


*‘ Josephine.” 


A ruined chimney, and the bloom 
Of a pale purple lilac plume 


Close by, and this small way-side cross 
Told all the tale of love and loss, 


While near and far the fragrant day 
Was golden glimmering with May. 


TWO MORMONS FROM MUDDLETY. 


BY LANGDON ELWYN MITCHELL. 


PART I. 


se a fortnight the cold down the 

valley of the Big Thunder, and, in- 
deed, throughout the forests of West Vir- 
ginia, had been severe. The Big Thunder 
froze even at Barr’s Crossing, where the 
current at its lowest was rapid and pow- 
erful. 

Barr’s house—it was a log cabin of 
one room—stood facing downstream, just 
above the point where the little Buffalo 
Branch slipped into the larger river. Be- 
hind Barr's cabin there lay a wide mea- 
dow. The mountains hemmed river and 
meadow in, rising steeply on all sides, 
covered with forest—hemlock below and 


hard-wood above. Through this moun- 
tain gorge, past the meadow and cabin, 
the Big Thunder poured its swift stream. 
For a short distance below the sweep 
ing turn it made at the cabin it flowed 
smoothly and silently in the summer 
time and fall; but a little further on it 
broke into undulations, and hastening 
its pace, swept into the white water and 
the myriad confused noises of a long river 
rapid. During such time as the river 
was open, Nicholas Barr was ferryman. 
But every morning for the past ten Nich- 
olas had measured the thickness of the 


ice at the centre of his ‘‘ crossing,” and 
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at length he was satisfied that the ferry- 
man would not be needed for a month, 
and, if the cold endured, for perhaps 
longer. 

The following morning, having thrown 
water on the fire and nailed his cabin 
door fast from the outside, he and his 
mule crossed on the ice to the right bank 
of the stream, and made up the steep road 
toward Carr’s Mill, seven miles away. 
The week before, he had driven his cows, 
a team of horses, and a yoke of oxen up 
to his brother Reuben’s, and having made 
such other preparations as were needful, 
he could now leave the meadow and the 
little group of log buildings to the wild- 
cats and foxes. 


Nicholas Barr was in his thirties, a 
heavy six-foot and odd, shaggy - headed 
and bushy-browed, with a reddish-brown 
skin, a thick brown beard, and a look of 
slow and serious good-will. When he had 
first married he had gone clean-shaven, 
and held himself erect, despite his heavy 
shoulders. After eighteen months of 
married life with a woman some ten years 
his senior he began to stoop slightly, and 
he acquired a new look—a look of dogged 
perseverance. The wife had been of a 
fretful, uneasy disposition, taking life 
hard, but an excellent cook and worker; 
and this was a main matter, for her hus- 
band was the clumsiest creature in the 
world where victuals were concerned; he 
could searcely bake his own bread when 
forced to do so by some temporary ab- 
sence of his wife, and though a powerful 
man and used to hardship, he was cursed 
with an inconstant and feeble digestion. 
After three years of childless married life 
the wife had died. Barr straightway be- 
gan to suffer—-from grief a little, and 
mightily from the loss of so excellent a 
cook. He cried once or twice for the 
wife whom he had lost, and forgetting 
that he had ever suffered from anything 
like ill temper on her part, was moved to 
a degree of sincere sorrow. But, sitting 
upright in his bed in the night, he was 
far more moved by the attacks of heart- 
burn and indigestion, which, as his own 
cook, he began now to bring upon him- 
self, 

It took him but a short while to have 
it borne in upon him that he must get a 
cook. He accordingly came to an un- 
derstanding with a boy, who was to help 
him in the farm-work, as well as prepare 
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both their meals. Two years passed over 
this arrangement. When, this second 
winter, Barr saw that the river had fro- 
zen solidly, he told the boy he might go 
home and see his people: he wouldn't 
need him again. 

As Nicholas arrived at Carr’s Mill, 
Amri Carr, the miller, came out on the 
stone steps. Amri was large and ruddy, 
with a twinkle in his eye. He looked 
well fed and fortunate. The dust of the 
flour whitened him from head to foot. 
Even his eyelashes were white. He greet- 
ed Nicholas heartily, blowing the flour 
from his beard, and speaking as if Nich- 
olas were some thirty feet further away 
than he was. 

‘*Aven’t had no Mormons down the 
Big Thunder?” 

Nicholas said he had seen none such. 

‘* Well,” said Amri, dusting his sleeve, 
‘‘you will; there’s two of ’em perusin’ 
these parts—prowlin’ round to pervert 
women folk to be Saints. Tell ye, Nic, 
these two Mormon elders—youngest eld- 
ers ye ever saw—they’ve been a-carryin’ 
on up at Muddlety like time and a jack- 
knife. Yes, sir! Where are ye p‘intin’ 
to?” Amari took a sack of flour by the 
neck and threw it over his shoulder. 

‘*P’intin’ to Rich Valley,” replied Nich- 
olas, looking down at his stirrup with 
some appearance of embarrassment. Amri 
let the bag of flour drop with a thump, 
and appeared to prepare himself for a 
shock. ‘Just reckoned I'd ride across 
and see if—she looks as she did—that day. 
If she looks about the same—why—” 

“You won't!” said the miller. 

‘**Reckoned I just would,” replied Nich- 
olas. 

Amri drew a long breath, stuck his 
hands in his pockets, and squared him- 
self. 

‘* Why, she-was a little green stick of 
a gal when you saw her! Little winch, 
little rod of a thing—  Hell-to-find, Nic, 
time flies; sun’s been a-shinin’ since then 
—come summer, come fruit; she’ll be all 
—well, so to say, all bust out into a wo- 
man by this!” 

‘*Ride over with me,” said Nicholas, 
irrelevantly to the effect of the sun’s shin- 
ing on the little rod of athing. Amri re- 
plied that nothing would suit him better. 
Nicholas should stay overnight, and the 
two of them would set out in the morn- 
ing. 

When Amri’s family of eleven were 
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packed off to sleep, and while he was pre- 
paring his traps for the early start, Nich- 
olas gave him a fuller account of his feel- 
ings than he had as yet done. 

‘*No, he had not seen or heard of ‘her’ 
since the evening, four years before, when 
she and her father, old Sammy, had come 
to the Crossing with Amri. But he had 
always remembered the little girl’s face. 
At first he had wished he had a daughter 
like that; but, as Amri said, she was a 
grown-up girl now; and as far as asking 
her to become his wife was concerned, no 
doubt when he saw her again he would 
feel differently; but, at all events, he was 
going to see her.” 

Amri had seen her the winter before, 
and he affirmed now that his cousin D'liss 
was just as pink and white and pretty as 
a plum-tree blossom, and that her father, 
old Sammy, he’d taught her to fish and 
swim, and she could do most anything 
that was no use to do. ‘‘ Yes, sir, and 
she’s about as useful round the house as 
a tame ‘coon or a catamount—providin’ 
his will was good.” 

To this Nicholas made no answer. He 
remembered a face in the twilight on the 
raft crossing the Big Thunder. He was 
going to see that face again. 

Three days of hard riding through a 
snow-storm brought the two men to Rich 
Valley. The valley was thickly settled, 
and was tapped at the southern end by 
a railroad. ‘‘Old Sammy,” a little man 
with a red face, and yellow hair streaked 
with gray, greeted his cousin Amri with 
warmth, and said, abruptly, that he liked 
his friend’s look. His four daughters— 
with a wave of his hand toward the farm- 
house—would be glad to make them wel- 
come. But when he heard the quest upon 
which Cousin Amri's friend had come, he 
said frankly that he ‘‘didn’t think his 
chances amounted to those of a gone 
’coon; but, dang him, he might try! If 
D'liss chose to live in a log cabin, why, 
dang her, let her do it! Did he know 
D'liss?) Well, D'liss looked frail, but whip- 
cord wasn’t in it! D’liss was quiet, but 
she was better company, begol! than a dog 
and a gun; and D’liss was a gal o’ spirit; 
and if D'liss couldn’t bow her fiddle— 
well, then, he, old Sammy, hadn't ever 
been thirsty in his danged life; and D'liss, 
though she had a pinky color, and though 
she was slim as a young hickory—well, 
never mind, it didn’t make any difference 
to old Sammy; but if she didn’t have an 


arm and a will—like a rib o’ steel—oh, 
geepheu!” 

After this statement they had drinks 
all round, as if to prepare Nicholas for 
the will the strength of which was con- 
noted by the power and oddity of the oath 
employed. 

In the evening they sat about the stove 
in the parlor. As Nicholas looked about 
the room, and saw the rich crimson and 
pink wall-paper, the six chromos, and the 
Persian carpet, the chairs, and, above all, 
the red-hot stove, he began to have vi- 
sions of his own log cabin; he could hear 
the Big Thunder roaring coldly; faint 
exasperated tones of his first wife’s voice 
became audible to his inner ear. How 
cheerless the gorge and the gray woods 
must look!.... Nicholas’s eye dwelt med- 
itatively on the red sofa. There was no 
sofa at Barr’s Crossing. 

Suddenly he gave up all hope. His 
heart sank; he concluded he was on a 
fool’s errand; and at the same moment 
the door opened, and Sammy’s youngest 
daughter entered. 

She was slim and frail-looking, with 
soft yellow hair, long narrow eyes, and a 
bright color. There was a dreamy ex- 
pression upon her face that might have 
gone with a drooping figure; but she held 
herself erect, and apparently suffered 
from no hesitations or embarrassment. 
Nicholas knew her at once. That was 
how she had looked years ago, even to 
the wisp of hair which strayed down one 
cheek. He determined he would try his 
luck. 

Delia Delissa May, as her mother, Mrs. 
Sammy Cartright, had called her, after 
the heroines of three novels, read oppor- 
tunely before the birth of this her last 
baby. was, above all else in the world, her 
father’s friend. This filial amity had 
been at first based on the fact that she 
never talked when he was fishing. In 
time she learned to fish herself, and be- 
came therewith his chosen and constant 
companion. She was tireless, and en- 
joyed the open air. Moreover, when her 
father had drunk as much as Delissa, from 
long and necessary observation, thought 
was wise, she made a habit of stealing his 
flask out of his coat, which generally lay 
on the bank, and of hiding it. Old Sam- 
my, on discovery of the theft, alwaysacted 
as if it had never happened before. He 
swore roundly, accused Delissa, called 
her a thief, to which she responded om 
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‘“TO PREPARE NICHOLAS.” 


each new occasion with a set form of 
that she had not seen the bottle: 
and she hated the sight of it; 


wished it was dead. 


words 
and she 
Old Sammy made a 
point of accepting this statement without 
demur; and the fishing, with no drinks 
between fish, went on as before. 

The girl’s mother had died while she 
was still a child. Her elder sisters had 
thus grown into the habit of taking care 
of the house, marketing, sewing, and the 


like; and Delissa, accordingly, had time 


to fish, to read novels and adventures, to 
play her violin, to comb her yellow hair 
before a little looking-glass in her own 
room, and occasionally to be rather more 
flattering in her manner to some young 
farmer of the neighborhood than her lack 
of special interest in him warranted. 

It happened that her grandmother, who 
survived the mother, had made the trip 
across the Alleghanies in a wagon while 
yet she was a girl, and she often related 
to her grandchild the many pleasures and 
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hardships of the journey. The child's 
picture of the old woman’s story, with the 
lives of Dave Crockett and Daniel Boone, 
and yet other accounts of more obscure 
heroes of the woods, had entered into her 
Her manner of 
bringing her up contributed to foster this 
influence, as did certain traditions of the 
family; for her father’s grandfather had 
fought a pitched battle with the Indian 
chief Shaweengo in the old days in Ken- 
tucky, and even now there was an uncle 


mind deeply. father’s 


who had sold his wretched house and 
farm in ‘‘old” Virginia, and was _ pros- 


pering deep in the woods and mountains 
behind the Alleghany Ridge, and who 
every fall wrote to her father to come out 
and kill deer and go bee-hunting with 
It was to this uncle's log cabin she 
She 


him. 
had been taken four years before. 
remembered it as the wonderful 
place in the world. There was a tame 
bear cub there, and the men were very 
gentle and respectful to little girls. Since 
her earliest childhood she had always cast 
her eyes longingly, therefore, toward the 
sun as it set over the unbroken forest, 
and felt in her little heart that there, 
where the sun seemed to hasten in his go- 
ing down, there lay a world of wonder, of 
romance, danger, hardship, and pleasure 
—all very different from the life of Rich 
Valley, with its railroads, hotel, and cor- 
ner grocery. 

She was therefore not a little pleased 
when she heard that Nicholas had ridden 


most 


across the mountains and through the 
winter snows to ‘‘see her face.”’ She re- 
membered him only as a bearded giant 


who had poled her across a dusky great 
river in the winter-time; but when she 
understood that he had buried his first 
wife she drew back, and told her father 
that the sooner his friend went home the 
better for all concerned. 

Nicholas was sorely put to it how to 
win the girl, and this saved him; for he 
ended by making no effort whatsoever. 
3ut his astonishing skill with an axe 
and his very considerable strength had an 
effect, as did his easy good-humor. The 
girl was piqued also that he was not more 
jealous of for he appeared to be 
rather kindly disposed towards her other 
And after a month or more 
she began to hate him. This hate caused 
her many sleepless nights, and it was not 
long before she looked pale, and pres- 
ently the day came when she seemed to 


her: 


admirers. 
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herself to have lost her pleasure in fish- 


ing. They were married a week after 
this. Nicholas had intended to stay yet 


another week with old Sammy; but the 
spring thaw had set in, and he began to 
hear the Big Thunder in his dreams, and 
men 
bank. 

They started, therefore, the morning 
after the wedding. The two mules stood 
saddled in front of the house in the early 
twilight. Her sisters wished Delissa every 
sort of happiness, and gave her keepsakes 
without number. Her father told Nicho- 
las to be good to his little girl; he kissed 
her, and told her to be a good woman, and 
to think o’ him; and gol dang him if he'd 
ever go fishin’ again as long as he lived! 
Delissa gave a happy sob or two as she 
rode off into the morning twilight with 
her husband. Old Sammy retired to the 
wood-shed, sat down on the chopping- 
block, and cried like a child for five min- 
utes. 

On the evening of the fourth day De- 
lissa found herself on the sandy shore of 
Big Thunder, and presently she was sit- 
ting before a sparkling fire in her hus- 
band’s cabin. She was cold, tired, and 
hungry; but she was moving in a strange 
dream of happiness. The rough - hewn 
logs of the cabin, the pegs with Nicholas’s 
fishing-rod and powder-horn and rifle, 
the strings of onions and beans which ap- 
peared through the cross-slabs of the loft, 
the buck-horns and bear - hides, the im- 
mense chimney-place, and the unceasing 
roar of the waters outside—all this was 
just as she had foreseen it. When Nich- 
olas bore a heavy log in for the fire, she 
remembered the picture at page 110 in her 
Life of Daniel Boone. She wondered if 
the hero was as large as her husband. 

Nicholas thought that they had _ best 
cook them some supper. The two went 
out to the *‘ kitchen,” which was merely 
a second log cabin of the same size and 
shape, standing about a rod from the 
‘** house,” as Nicholas called the first one. 
Here Delissa again watched her husband 
light the fire, and lost, herself in her new 
happiness. 

**Now, then,” said Nicholas. 

‘*Now, then,” repeated Delissa, softly. 

“Tl get the stuff out o’ the saddle- 
bags,” said he, ‘‘and then you might cook 
us supper.” 

‘**Who?—I?” cried the girl. 
course I will, Nic; 


hallooing vainly on the opposite 


‘Why, of 
only I’m afraid I can’t!” 
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‘*Can’teook, D'liss?” said her husband. 
‘Why not?” 

‘“Why, yes, I can—if you'll teach me,” 
she returned. 

Nicholas cooked their supper, and at the 
wife how it 
done. She listened to lim, and said, ‘* Yes, 
yes,” very intelligently; while all the time 
she kept wondering if Daniel Boone could 


same time showed his was 


have been as powerful a man as Nicholas. 

Her husband for his part thought he 
had never heard anything as sweet as her 
laugh of happiness as she hung her fiddle 
on a peg beside his long rifle, and placed 
the small looking-glass she had brought 
that. When she turned he 
looking at her with an odd expression. 

‘Why, Nic, what’s wrong?” 

‘‘T blieve I never did know just how 


beside was 


lonesome I was all those years!” 
to throw her arms 


the door, which 


Delissa was about 


round his neck, when 
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had been on the crack, was pushed open, 
and a gaunt, lean, bedraggled vellow cat 
entered, with such a yowl as might have 
meant either joy or despair. 
rather a start, and Nicholas looked con- 
cerned. 

‘That's that cat!” said he. ‘* He's had 
to forage for himself since I went courtin’ 
‘Pears like he hadn't done himself 
no great credit.” 

His ribs could be counted with certain- 
ty. Delissa stooped down and stroked 
the puss. Puss purred 

‘* What's his name, Nic?” 

‘* Well,” said her husband, twining his 
fingers in his beard and looking some- 
embarrassed, ‘*‘I called him Old 
Rusty, but she called him 

‘*Oh ves!” said Delissa. realizing that 
this was the wreck of the first Mrs. Barr’s 


Delissa gave 


you, 


what 


cat. ‘* Poor, poor puss!” 


Stroking the cat, she wondered vaguely 
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if the first Mrs. Barr had perhaps had a 
yellow complexion and green eyes; and 
what in the world should they call him 
now ? 

‘** He’s a perfect Misery,” said Nicholas. 

Delissa laughed. 

‘* We'll call him Misery,” she said; and 
Misery, who was ready to respond to any 
title so it called him to food, had then and 
there his first honest meal for many a 
week, 

The next morning Delissa ran joyfully 
down tothesandy beach,and looking back, 
saw her new surroundings by daylight— 
the two log cabins; some distance apart 
from these, and up the river-bank, the 
log stable; and beyond, a dozen bee-gums, 
a long low shed, and a scattering orchard 
of apple, pear. and plum trees. The 
meadow, which was all of the farm, 
widened from the point of sand where 
she stood as a triangle from its apex, the 
remote irregular base of which was a line 
of hills covered with a growth of sapling 
and laurel, and at no great distance rising 
into a mountain ridge. On her left—she 
was still looking back across the meadow 
—flowed the Big Thunder; on her right, 
the shallow rippling waters of the Buffalo 
Branch. 

It was gray and cold—for the sun had 
not yet risen—but the girl’s heart was 
beating with excitement and pleasure. It 
was so unlike Rich Valley; it was the 
real backwoods! She turned and faced 
down the river. How much darker the 
water of the Big Thunder was than that 
of the Buffalo Branch! And what a tre- 
mendous, swift, hurrying river! And 
there was the great raft upon which they 
had come over. The long boat was a dug- 
out; the little fat one must be the boat 
Nic had always called the ‘** tub.” 

Across the Buffalo Branch she caught 
glimpses of the road they had descended 
the night before. The continuation of 
the same road, which ran out of the water 
and up the mountain on the other side of 
the river, must lead to Cousin Amri’s mill. 
And the girl discovered now the little 
rocky island which her husband once had 
described to her. It lay more than a hun- 
dred paces from the slip of sand where she 
stood, and in the swift mid-current of the 
Big Thunder. It was covered witha thick- 
ety growth, except for a broad face of rock 
at the nearend. Delissa watched how the 
lumbering ice-blocks, of which the river 
was now full, bore heavily down against 


this rocky surface, and then, divided by 
it, swept round upon either side, and be- 
ginning to receive the undulatory motion 
of the rapid, danced heavily, and finally 
disappeared in the whiteness and rough- 
ness of the foaming water below. She 
thought she would like to sit upon this 
island. She could see the two cabins, the 
wide meadow, and Nicholas at work from 
thence. No doubt they would both sit 
there and fish. 

The sun must have risen; for the cones 
of the hemlocks, high above her on the 
mountain - side, were a_ brilliant clear 
green in the early light. Delissa stretched 
her long arms upward, and stood a mo- 
ment smiling at the blue sky. 

**Oh, oh,” she eried, softly, ‘‘I’'m so 
happy! I'm just crazy to go fishin’!” 

‘* Breakfast, Liss,” cried Nicholas, from 
the cabin door. 

‘*T certainly ought to have cooked it!” 
thought the girl. 


The days passed rapidly and smoothly. 

The life, it is true, was rough ; there 
was not a convenience of any sort; but it 
was free, it was new, it was in the open 
air, and it was what she had dreamed. 

Nicholas taught her all the art of cook- 
ing he knew. After a week’s tuition he 
thought she must have learned a good 
deal, and perhaps she had better com- 
mence to cook for the two. Pretty soon 
he would have a job of timbering on the 
Oak Ridge across the river. It would take 
him a fortnight, and after that he would 
have the timber to haul to the mill. De- 
lissa therefore took the cooking into her 
own hands. She worked early and late 
at it, and hoped for improvement. She 
was not sensible of any. She lost, how- 
ever, several pounds of weight; for it was 
impossible to escape from the heat of the 
open fire, 

But she persevered. Nicholas devoured 
whatever was placed before him. It cost 
him sometimes an effort. But he felt that 
he owed as much to his wife. If she tried 
her best to cook for him, he must certain- 
ly try his best to eat what she prepared. 
Without, however, becoming aware of it, 
he gradually ate less and less; and this 
left him hungry, at the same time that 
several severe attacks of indigestion un- 
nerved him, and brought him finally to 
the pass of being physically afraid of his 
food. This hunger, which began to grow 
upon him, was mild at first, but presently 
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it became gnawing. He wished to God 
his hens would lay. 

About the end of their third week, and 
of the second week of Delissa’s cooking, 
Nicholas took of necessity to surreptitious 
midnight repasts. He would slip out of 
bed and spend an hour in the other cabin, 
cooking, or endeavoring to cook, for him- 
self. On one of these occasions, Delissa, 
happening to awake, and finding herself 
alone, slipped out after him; but as she 
came round the corner she saw Nicholas 
through the window cooking and eating. 
She scurried back to bed, with cold feet, 
and something of an ache at her heart— 
an ache that soon changed itself into a 
determination to cook a more palatable 
meal for him the next day. 

But the next day at breakfast she had 
no luck at all. And when in the evening 
Nicholas came home from his work on 
the mountain, hungry and tired, the sup- 
per was as bad as possible. He said no- 
thing, and he ate all that he could: it was 
not much. His appetite now, burning— 
or rather, as it seemed to him, prowling 
about restlessly within him— kept him 
wide-awake all night. Yet he was afraid 
to rise and cook himself another mid- 
night meal; for he judged by his wife's 
breathing that she was either awake or 
sleeping lightly, and he had no mind 
that she should guess how empty he was, 
or to what a pass his sufferings had 
brought him. 

Indeed, it had gone beyond mere empti- 
ness with him now. He appeared to him- 


self to feel hunger not only in his centre, 


but in all his extremities. His hands and 
feet tossed about hungrily. His neck was 
hungry, that he knew; and he had a sen- 
sation of ravin at the back of his head. 

All night long Delissa lay by his side, 
wakeful, and feeling exhausted from lack 
of nourishment ; for her cooking found 
no more favor in her own eyes than it 
did in her husband’s. 

The next morning Nicholas felt cross, 
and could scarcely help showing that he 
was so. The breakfast was more eatable 
than usual; but unfortunately Delissa had 
forgotten, the sight before, to feed the 
former Mrs. Barr’s cat, who accordingly 
strolled in as soon as he smelled the fumes 
of meat upon the fire. Rubbing upagainst 
Nicholas’s chair, he purred loudly, and 
with a kind of chirrup midway in the 
purr, rose lightly and seated himself in 
the man’s lap. Nicholas was out of hu- 
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mor, and seizing Misery by his scruff, 
shied him somewhat loosely; the animal 
laid manfully about him in all directions 
as he whirled sideways, and catching the 
table-cloth with half a claw, fetched it 
after him, the meat and batter falling with 
the cloth. 

Both lay in the ashes. Nicholas for a 
moment thought he would slay the cat. 
Instead of doing so, he jumped up and 
hurriedly left the cabin. With half an 
explanation to his wife outside, he rowed 
himself across the river. 

When the girl, running in, saw her own 
breakfast, as well as her husband’s, in the 
ashes, and Misery thievishly slinking 
round the corner, it was almost more 
than she could bear. She determined 
that the next morning her husband should 
take her up to his ‘‘law-sister’s,” Mrs. 
Reuben Barr. Mrs. Reuben lived with 
her husband and five young ones just off 
the road to Carr’s Mill. She had prom- 
ised to come down and help get Delissa 
settled when first the latter had come to 
the Crossing. But her husband, Reuben, 
was still away, at work in the lumber 
camps, and till he returned she couldn't 
leave the children. For, as she said to 
Nicholas, ‘‘to leave the chaps with their 
eldest brother”—this was General Floyd 
Barr—‘* was the same as to give them into 
the charge of a wild-cat, and a mighty 
keerless wild-cat at that!” 

But Delissa, in view of the mistakes she 
made, thought that if she could merely 
see Mrs. Reuben, it might be a help to 
her. She could at least learn from one 
such visit to bake bread. 

As for Nicholas, he felt, as he crossed 
the Big Thunder breakfastless, that his 
hunger had ceased to be a joke. Come 
what might, he must be fed. He made, 
therefore, for his brother’s house, and ar- 
riving there, said casually that he’d come 
to stay the day out. He would not give 
the true reason for his coming; that would 
be to prove disloyal to his wife. 

As toward noon they sat down at the 
table, Mrs. Reuben asked him if he had 
heard of the two Mormon preachers who 
were up in Muddlety. And had he heard 
that Dolly Stout was down with a fever? 
‘** Yes, sir, and ‘that man’” (‘‘that man” 
was Mrs. Reuben’s phrase for one not a 
husband)—‘** that man was away, and the 
woman there, sick to death, with her two 
weaklin’ brats.” 

Nicholas said he had heard that Thomp- 
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son was away, but not that Miss Stout 
was down with fever. 

‘*Not a God’s soul o' goodness in the 
place!” cried Mrs. Reuben. ‘‘She’ll die 
for want o’ wood, or food, or both; and 
surely I wouldn’t want the worst minx 
alive to starve like that!” 

Mrs. Reuben, a rosy, fat little body, 
spoke roughly, but from a heart which 
was large and maternal; and when she 
had concluded her statements, looked with 
round, wide-open eyes steadily at her 
brother-in-law, as much as to say, ‘* Now, 
then, do your part.” 

Nicholas said he would go down and 
see to her wants. He did so later in the 
day. Although the worst was over, the 
woman was miserably ill; but she could 
scrape along if Mrs. Reuben would come 
for an hour every morning, and if she 
could get her next month’s firewood 
hauled and sawed. Nicholas felt sorry 
for her, and at the same time it occurred 
to him. that the performance of this duty 
to the sick woman would enable him to 
get his dinner every day for a week or 
more at his brother's, and afford at tlie 
same time an excellent excuse to Mrs. 
Reuben for his‘so doing. He told Dolly 
to count on him for the wood. 

For several mornings after this Nich- 
olas spent an hour or two splitting and 
sawing firewood for Dolly Stout, and do- 
ing other small, needful chores about her 
rickety, foul cabin. And each day he got 
his dinner at his brother’s. As Dolly and 
the dinner were all one thing in his mind, 
he said nothing about her to his wife, pre- 
tending always to take a cold snack or 
lunch with him to his work. 

But in a few days Dolly was up and 
about, and needed no more help; and 
Nicholas, when he came in as usual one 
morning, saw, to his surprise, an odd-look- 
ing, black, fat little figure of a man sit- 
ting on the wood-pile, reading a dirty 
newspaper. He liked Dolly little enough 
as it was, and taking a good look at the 
new-comer, and noticing especially a pair 
of white hands, he took the blaze to his 
brother’s without more ado. 

Nicholas’s timbering on the mountain 
was now finished, but the road was not 
yet in condition to haul over. This left 
him all day at home, and if he was still 
to get his noonday meal at his brother’s 
he would have to invent and give to De- 
lissa a new reason for being away from 
her a large part of each day. He told 


her that he thought he would fish some. 
He explained with some difficulty that 
the best fishing lay down the river, and 
that by noon be would be too far away 
to return to the cabin for dinner. Ac- 
cordingly he started off every forenoon 
in the tub. He did, in fact, fish for an 
hour or more, after which he would stride 
off through the forest to Mrs. Reuben’s, 
where a hot dinner awaited him, think- 
ing as he went that perhaps now in a 
few days his wife would have learned 
how to cook, and thereafter he could 
abide at home. 

Delissa begged him more than once to 
take her to Mrs. Reuben’s, and Nicholas 
said, yes, she ought to go there some day; 
but he put the day off, and generally with 
the same phrase: ‘the would take her 
there to-morrow, after breakfast, if it was 
clear.” His wife had never known any 
one so procrastinative. She was puzzled. 
Perhaps he had some reason for not tak- 
ing her to Mrs. Reuben’s. In the mean 
time Mrs. Reuben had come to suspect 
that there was some hidden reason for the 
daily visit. General Floyd had his sus- 
picions too. And Nicholas found it more 
and more difficult with each ensuing day 
to satisfy Delissa on the one hand, and 
his sister-in-law on the other. Being nat- 
urally a speaker of the plain truth, he be- 
came feebly evasive to his wife, and the 
more so when she inquired of him why 
was he obliged to fish every day? and 
why not take her? and why did he never 
eatch anything worth mentioning? and 
why did he spend such a long time catch- 
ing the little he did? What happy days 
she had spent fishing with her dear old 
Sammy! Delissa would have given the 
world to go fishing with him. She 
was hurt that he didn’t seem to want 
her. It was now not at all the life she 
had expected to lead. She even began 
to wonder if he did possibly get his mid- 
day meal somewhere else. How else ac- 
count for his loss of appetite? Perhaps 
if she gave him a better supper At all 
events, she would try. 

About noon of a warmish day General 
Floyd Barr appeared on the far bank of 
the Big Thunder. Delissa had no trouble 
in playing ferryman when her husband 
was away. She had learned how to pole 
from old Sammy. She brought the raft 
over to the bank with a swing. As she 
looked up she saw a shock-headed, sandy- 
haired, freckle-faced boy, with a pair of 
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keen gray eyes, warts on his hands, and 
square knee patches on his trousers. 

‘“How dye?’ said the General. 
“Thought you were goin’ to drown yer- 
self! My name’s Barr. You must be 
awful tough!” 

The General eyed Delissa all over ap- 
provingly. 

‘I guess you could wrastle me,” he 
said. Then, after a moment or two of 
serious meditation, and while the girl, 
now on the return trip, was still strug- 
gling with the force of the mid-current, 
‘Tf I ever have to marry, I'll pick cut a 
woman like you.” 

As they landed, General Floyd said 
he’d come to go fishing with Nic. 

‘* Heard the news?” 

Delissa said she hadn't. 

‘*The Mormonisers is come! Hoo!” 

The advent of the Mormons appeared 
to fill General Floyd with some savage 











EVERY FORENOON IN THE TUB.” 





longing, for he seized a stool and bran- 
dished it at Misery, who, having kept his 
eye on the General from the moment he 
had entered the cabin, now scrabbled out 
the door and sought safety on the roof. 

‘* Yes, sir,’ said the General, ‘‘they say 
they just eat young gals! They’re stain’ 
with Dolly Stout now.” 

‘* Who's she?” said Delissa. 

‘*Why, she’s Red Dolly—Thompson’s 
wife, or somephthin’ like it.” 

‘* Who’s Thompson?” asked Delissa, 

‘“Why, Thompson’s just Thompson,” 
replied the boy, cracking his knuckles 
with an expression of martyrdom en- 
dured in a good cause. ‘*‘ He lives be- 
yond us. Nic, he’s been there every day 
for a week — guess he told ye ‘bout 
Thompson's Red Dolly.” 

‘*So Dolly is Thompson’s wife?” said 
Delissa, busying herself with the fire. 

‘*T don’t know. She's young; and she’s 
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good-lookin’; and she cooks for him; and 
they fight—ought to be his wife if she 
isn't.” 

‘* And where’s Thompson these times?” 
said Delissa. 

**Oh, he’s away—somewhere,” replied 
the General, the subject not holding 
him; ‘‘and these two Mormonisers, 
they’re a-Mormonisin’ along with her!” 


When Nicholas found that he had the 
General for a companion on his morning's 
fishing, he told Delissa that he would be 
back by noon, for dinner. 

Delissa, as later on in the morning she 
set about preparing the meal, felt that a 
great unhappiness had fallen upon her. 
Of course there was nothing between Nic 
and this Red Dolly. But if he had been 
there every day, he had surely gotten his 
dinner there—cooked, and no doubt well 
cooked, by Red Dolly. It was for Red 
Dolly, then, or for her cooking, that Nich- 
olas had left Delissa alone —for whole 
days! No, there was nothing between 
them; but why hadn’t he spoken out? 
Why hadn’t he said— Delissa’s hands 
trembled as she took the kettle off the fire 
—‘*]T can’t eat your victuals!” ‘Dolly! 
Red Dolly!” and ‘‘Thompson’s wife, or 
somethin’ like it.” Delissa began to sob, 
trembling as she walked across the room, 
carrying the kettle with both hands. 
‘*Oh, it was bitter. It was not nice of 
Nic ;—it was just devilish of Nic!| Oh!” 

At the same moment Misery slipped 
silently in at the door. The girl, moving 
rapidly across the room, was beginning to 
ery, and the tears filling her eyes, she saw 
hazily, and before she could set the kettle 
on the fire, trod heavily on Misery’s soft 
stomach, who at the moment was rolling 
about on his back on the floor in a kind 
of agony or delirium of pleasure. Misery 
responded with a yell and a struggle for 
freedom. The girl staggered, upset, and 
fell, almost in the fire; and the kettle, fly- 
ing from her, struck the stone hearth and 
spilled its contents in the ashes. As Nich- 
olas, coming home to dinner, entered the 
cabin from without, the cat disappeared 
between his legs. Nicholas was none too 
early; the girl's skirt had flirted into the 
ashes, and was aflame. Dragging her to 
her feet, he tore the dress from her body 
and swung her into the middle of the 
cabin, and clear of the fire. The burning 
dress he kicked into the fireplace. 

Delissa, her face crimson, her eyes full 
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of tears, her yellow hair tumbled down, 
stood before him in her short red petti- 
coat—much less startled and in fear than 
still sorrowful and angry. 

One hand having been slightly scalded, 
and then plunged into the hot ashes, she 
held it out—not because it was covered 
with ashes, but because it hurt her. 

**In the good Lord’s name!” cried Nich- 
olas, looking at her; ‘‘ how'd ye do it, 
D’liss?” 

Delissa made at first no reply. She 
looked at the fire, and at the contents of 
the kettle, now mingling with the ashes, 
and then at Nicholas himself. Finally 
she said, in a trembling voice, 

** Misery !” 

“Tl slay that cat!” said Nicholas, ex- 
pressing that determination for the hun- 
dredth time. 

Delissa looked again at the fireplace, 
in which the dress was flaming brightly, 
again at Nicholas, who was looking at her, 
and last surveyed herself—her short red 


petticoat and gray stockings, and her 
wounded hand held out to one side. Her 


face began to twitch with sympathy for 
the poor girl whom she saw in this hor- 
rible plight. She suddenly burst into 
tears. 

‘*T knew it would come to this,” 
sobbed. 

Nicholas, for the life of him, couldn't 
tell why, but he began to feel guilty. 

‘*T don’t know what you brought me 
here for! I could do well enough if it 
wasn’t for—her cat. Nothing I can do 
suits you, or him; he—he’sa wicked devil, 
and he knows it! I’m heart-sick of it all; 
and where you spend your time nobody 
knows, nor I don’t know if you know 
yourself; when you fish, even, you catch 
nothing!” 

The child spoke the words in a gen- 
tle, low voice, and brokenly, for she was 
sobbing. The tears streamed down her 
cheeks, although her face was uncon- 
tracted; only her lips quivering, and her 
breath coming irregularly. 

‘*Maybe you're tired of me; or you 
think I might learn quicker how to— 
I should ha’ thought if a man 
loved a girl he would put up with—with 
—'most anything.” Through Delissa’s 
mind passed visions of all the unmistak- 
ably palatable dishes she had prepared. 
Nicholas thought of the hungers he had 
endured. ‘‘ Rather than to go philander- 


she 


e-cook. 


ing off up there with a Red Dolly woman. 
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I've had lovers too; I'm not so poor but I 

can have ‘em yet, if I've a mind to.”’ 
Delissa’s eyes lightened through her 

tears, and she gave her head a little toss. 
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fidence from the thought of her former 


admirers. Her voice took a clearer tone. 
and she pushed the dish-pan further 
back on the shelf of the cupboard with 
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‘““you MUST BE AWFUL TOUGH!” 


But the threat was made in a voice and 
tone which would have perfectly carried 
the words, ‘‘I love you still, and you 
might say you're sorry.” 

Nicholas hesitated, feeling dumb and 
confused. The girl wanted him to come 
to her, so she moved a step back, her heel, 
as she did so, striking the tall wooden 
cupboard. The china ranged along the 
shelves rattled ominously; and the big 
tin dish-pan, filled with boiling water to 
be ready for the cleaning up after dinner, 
shook and splashed. ‘* Don’t—don‘t!” 
said Nicholas, seeing her elbow approach- 
ing the dish-pan. 
3ut Delissa had derived a certain con- 





her elbow, without looking round. This 
brought the pan too near the corner. 
Nicholas motioned to her to take care. 

‘*T don’t care for anything now,” said 
she, with as much defiance in her man- 
ner as her natural gentleness and the 
sweetness of her voice would admit of. 
‘*No, sir; I don’t!” with a flirt of her 
body, and another light toss of her yellow 
head; and, her burned hand hurting her 
suddenly, she held it out in the most piti- 
able manner, as she continued: ‘‘ Things 
must change. If you want to go and 
live with Red Dollies—” 

‘*Live with Dollies!” exclaimed Nich- 
olas. 
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‘**T hope she cooks all right!” 
‘*Cooks all right!’ said Nicholas, re- 

peating her words in astonishment. 

‘**So you did get your dinner from her?” 
cried the girl. 

Nicholas was about to say where he had 
got his meals, when his wife broke in upon 
his preparations for speech, which at the 
best of times were slow. 

‘* You can cook for yourself after this. 
I can catch fish, if I can’t cook! And I 
hate it, and I’ve just a mind to give up, 
and leave off, and quit, and do nothin’ 
never any more!” 

Delissa’s eyes began to sparkle, and 
though she still held the burned hand to 
one side, she threw the other bravely for- 
ward, as if to loosen it from the thraldom 
of her sleeve—a gesture indicative of her 
new determination to give up, leave off, 
quit, and do nothing never for evermore. 

‘*Tt’s too much for—for a girl!” she con- 
tinued, looking reproachfully at her hus- 
band. ‘*‘ You might ha’ tried to eat; you 
might ha’ pretended. It wouldn’t ha’ 
hurt me to have encouraged me a little 
teeny bit! And you never drowned the 
cat, when you said you would, and you 
know he thrusts himself between us. 
Maybe you like him better’n you do me—” 

Delissa had become softer again, and, 
having exhausted all her real pleas, was 
engaged in manufacturing others against 
Nicholas, as this of his not drowning the 
cat—she having made him solemnly, and 
with a kiss, swear to her, only the day be- 
fore, that he would harm Misery under no 
circumstances: She now ended up with 
saying, as she looked tearfully down and 
away from Nicholas, 

‘*Why don’t you say something?” 

Nicholas held out his hands depreca- 
tingly. He had things to say, but he had 
first to marshal and compose them into 
a proper order; and he was tortured with 
fear of the china’s upsetting above Delis- 
sa’s head in one of her erratic movements 
of despair. So that finally—partly from 
real affection, and partly out of a desire 
to avoid the impending smash—he said, 
as the girl stood looking away from him 
and drying her tears, 

‘**Come over to me, D’liss; come here!” 

The girl caught something in the tone 
of his voice that was not altogether what 
she wished or expected; it was not loving. 
She turned half round from him and burst 
into a storm of sobs, repeating again and 
again: 
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‘You don’t love me now—you don’t 
love me any more—not any more, never 
any more—never! I half believe you 
d-do care for that r-red thing! She can 
c-cook.” 

Nicholas was distracted. He had never 
seen her really cry before. The first Mrs. 
Barr’s tempests had all been dry, and in 
the nature of anger. As he saw the tears 
wetting Delissa’s cheeks, and chin even, 
and her blue eyes looking at him reproach- 
fully, he felt that he could better endure 
slow death by fire, and that he loved her 
Heaven knows how much! But he was 
still frightfully anxious about the china; 
and, indeed, before he was able to do more 
than say the girl’s name in a pacifying 
manner, her burned hand, as she turned 
to lean against the cupboard, came be- 
tween the wood-work and her petticoat, 
and paining her smartly, she withdrew it 
upward. The dish-pan of hot water was 
in the way, and tilted with the force of 
the blow her elbow gave it. Nicholas 
rushed forward, with both hands stretched 
out, to save it from falling. 

Delissa, supposing he meant the out- 
stretched hands for her, drew as suddenly 
away, and over went the tin pan, delu- 
ging the floor of the cabin, and in its course 
downward washing Nicholas’s two hands 
with water hot enough to burn a little 
and to make him suppose that he was 
burned badly. 

He uttered a growl and wrung his 
hands. Delissa, seeing what had hap- 
pened, stopped crying in a flash, and 
looked at him, aghast with the fear that 
he was really burned. 

‘* Burned ’em,” said Nicholas, savagely, 
and as if to himself. 

‘*No, no!” cried the girl, and ran to a 
shelf to get a bottle of oil. She brought it 
to Nicholas, her face changed suddenly 
from self-pity to the tenderest fear and 
compassion. Nicholas looked at the bot- 
tle. It was really too much for him. 
He regarded Delissa with some severity, 
and then said, dryly, 

‘** Vinegar?” 

The girl looked innocently at the bot- 
tle, which she had uncorked. There was 
no label. She smelt it; it was vinegar. 
As she turned hastily to the shelf, Nich- 
olas took up his hat, and, with a call to 
the boy outside to accompany him, strode 
down to the beach, and rowed angrily 
across the river in the tub. 

[T0 BE CONTINUED. ] 
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T is almost impossible for any one 
who is at all familiar with the volu- 
minous literature relating to Venice 
to refrain from quoting, voluntarily 

or involuntarily, what he has read and 
absorbed concerning ‘the dangerous and 
sweet-charmed town,” which Ruskin calls 
a golden city paved with emerald, and 
Goethe said is a city which can only be 
compared with itself. Comparisons in 
Venice are certainly as odorous as are 
some of its canals, while many of its 
streets are not only paved with emerald, 
but are frescoed now with glaring End-of- 
the-Nineteenth-Century advertisements of 
dentifrice and sewing-machines. 


That which first strikes the observant 
stranger in Venice to-day is the fact that 
the Venetians have absolutely and entire- 
ly lost their grip upon the beautiful. No- 
thing on earth can be finer than the art 
of its glory; nothing in the world can be 
viler than the so-called art of its deca- 
dence. That the descendants of the men 
who decorated the palaces of five or six 
hundred years ago could have conceived, 
or endured, the wall-papers, the stair-car- 
pets, and the hat-racks in the Venetian 
hotels of the presént, is beyond belief. 
Whatever is old is magnificent, from the 
fresco of St. Christopher by Titian in the 
Chapel of the Doges, to the window of the 
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Cicogna Palace on the Fondamenta Bri- 
ati. Whatever is new is ugly, from the 
railway station at one end of the Grand 
Canal, to the gas-house at the other. And 
the iron bridges, and the steamboats, and 
the band-stand in the Square of St. Mark, 
are the worst of all. 

When the English-speaking and Eng- 
lish-reading visitors to Venice, for whom 
this paper is written, overcome the feel- 
ing that they are predestined to fall into 
one of the canals before they leave the 
city ; when they grow accustomed to being 
driven about in a _ hearse-shaped, one- 
manned row-boat; when they have been 
shown all the traditional sights, have 
bought the regulation old brass and old 
glass, have learned to draw smoke out of 
the long, thin, black, rat-tailed, straw-cov- 
ering things the Venetians call cigars— 
when they have seen and have done all 
these, they will find themselves much 
more interested in the house in which 
3vron lived, and in the perfectly restored 
palace in which Browning died, than in 
the half-ruined, wholly decayed mansions 
of all the Doges who were ever Lord 
Mayors of Venice. The guide-books tell 
us where Falieri plotted and where Fos- 
cari fell, where Desdemona suffered and 
where Shylock traded; but they give us 
no hint as to where Scott lodged or where 
Rogers breakfasted, or what was done 
here by the many English-speaking men 
of letters who have made Venice known 
to us and properly understood. Upon 
these chiefly it is my purpose here to 
dwell. 

Venice, with 


all her literature, has 


brought forth but few literary men of her 
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own. There are no poets among her le- 
gitimate sons, and few were the poets she 
adopted. The early annalists and the la- 
ter historians were the only writers of im- 
portance who were entitled to call her 
mother; and to most of these she has 
been, though kindly, only a step-mother 
or a mother-in-law. 

Shakespeare, who wrote much about 
Venice, and who, no doubt, never saw it, 
remarked once that all the world’s astage. 
Venice, even now, is a grand spectacular 
show; and nodrama ever written is more 
dramatic than is Venice itself. Mr. How- 
ells prefaces his Venetian Life by an ac- 
count of the play, and the by-play, which 
he once saw from a stage-box in the little 
theatre in Padua, when the prompters and 
the scene-shifters and the actors in the 
wings were as prominent to him as were 
the tragedians and comedians who strutted 
and mouthed, and sawed the air with their 
hands, in full view of the house; and he 
adds: ‘It has sometimes seemed to me as 
if fortune had given me a stage-box at 
another and grander spectacle, and that I 
had been suffered to see this Venice, which 
is to other cities like the pleasant improb- 
ability of the theatre to every-day, com- 
monplace life, to much the same effect as 
that melodrama in Padua.” It has been 
my own good fortune to spend a short 
time in the pit—‘‘ on a standee ticket ”— 
just to drop in for a moment, when the 
performance is nearly over, and to look 
not so much at the broken-down stage 
and its worn-out settings, not so much at 
the actors and at the acting, as to study 
the audiences, the crowds of men and wo- 
men in parquet, gallery, and boxes, who 
have been sitting for centuries through 
the different thrilling acts of the great 
plays played here; and have applauded 
or hissed as the case might be. 

The modern Venetian dealers in sec- 
ond-hand portraits and the venders of 
bric-a- brace of all kinds seem to have 
learned their strict and universal Econ- 
omy of Truth from the memorial tablets 
over their shops. If you are offered here 
an article of original, home-made, present- 
time antiquity for five lire, you may de- 
pend upon getting it for two lire and a 
half, and you may be sure that it costs 
you, even then, about twice as much as it 
is worth. If an inscription in old Latin 
or in choice Italian tells you that ‘‘ Here 
lived” some particular Venetian hero of 
sword or pen, you may put down in your 





diary that he probably visited next door, 
or that he died over the way. 

Petrarch is known to have made sev- 
eral visits to Venice, and he is said to 
have been very familiar with it, and very 
fond of it,even in his youth. In 1353 he 
q came here from Genoa as ap ambassador, 
i to arrange a treaty of peace between the 
Venetians and the Republic of Padua; 
and documentary evidence clearly proves 
that he settled in Venice in 1362—a chol- 
era year—and remained here until 1368, 
making annual excursions to Padua, and 
spending certain of the summer and au- 
tumn months with friends at Pavia. 
During this period he determined to be- 
queath a portion of his rich library to 
Venice for the use of students and the 
general public, and as an example to oth- 
ermen. He was highly esteemed by the 
Venetians, and his house was the meet- 
ing-place of the wise and the powerful. 
Boccaccio was his guest for many months; 
they talked and walked, and they sailed 
the canals and the lagoons together in 
perfect sympathy; and there still exists 
a letter of Petrarch to Boccaccio, asking 
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the latter poet to come again, 
longer next time. 

Signor N. Barozzi, in a volume entitled 
Petrarca e Venezia, published in Ven- 
ice in 1874, reprints, from the old plan of 
the city, now in the Archzological Mu- 
seum, a rough sketch of Petrarch’s house 
during his residence here between 1362 
and 1368; and he seems to establish the 
fact that it was hired by the poet, not 
presented to him by the city, as is gener- 
ally believed. It was then called the Pa- 
lazzo del Molin, and it stood near to the 
Ponte del Sepolero, on the Riva degli 
Schiavoni, a broad promenade and wharf 
a short distance east of the Doge’s Palace. 
This house, according to Petrarch him- 
self, was humble enough; it had two tow- 
ers, a style of architecture not uncommon 
in those days, and according to Signor 
Barozzi it was, later, a monastery, and at 
the present time is occupied as a barrack. 
If Signor Barozzi and the plan are cor- 
rect, it is not the house marked by the 
tablet and pointed out in the guide-books 
as Petrarch’s, but the building on the 
corner of the little Calle del Dose, and 
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some sixty paces to the east of the gen- 
erally accepted spot. Its two towers have 
disappeared, and the entire front is new 
and ugly; but the rear portion of the 
original palace remains in all its origi- 
nal Fourteenth-Century grandeur and 
beauty, with its court-yard and its clois- 
ters and its old marble well. It is not 
seen of the public, except by permission 
of the military authorities, but it is one of 
the most interesting of the Landmarks of 
Venice, because of 
tion with the 
once adorned it. 

Petrarch from his tower had a perfect 
view of the city and of the Adriatic, 
watching as he did the navies of the then 
known world as they entered and left the 
harbor, and looking out over the sea and 
down upon the crowds of busy men. His 
life here was, no doubt, a happy one, as 
must be the life of any man who brings 
to Venice some knowledge of its history, 
some idea of its art, some fondness for its 
traditions, and letters of introduction to 
some of its men of mind in all profes- 
sions. Signor Giuseppe Tassini, in his 
Curiosita Veneziane, published in 1863, 
says that while Petrarch lived here he 
often enjoyed the society of his natural 
daughter, Francesca, who once in this 
house, and in the absence of her father, 
received the sad news of the death, at her 
home in Pavia, of her infant child, when 
Boccaccio acted as comforter, and tried 
in vain to stay her maternal tears. 

Mr. Brown and Mr. Howells both quote 
a letter, written in Latin, by Petrarch to 
his friend Pietro Bolognese, in which he 
describes a famous festival held in the 
Piazza of St. Mark to celebrate a victory 
over the Greeks in Candia. The poet 
was seated in the place of honor, at the 
right of the Doge, in the gallery of the 
Cathedral, and in front of the bronze 
horses; and he tells of the many youths 
decked in purple and gold, ruling with 
the rein, and urging with the spur, their 
horses in the then unpaved square, and 
watched by a throng of spectators so 
great that a grain of barley could not 
have fallen to the ground. There is not 
a horse in all Venice to-day; the youths 
wear ulsters when it is cold, and very 
little of anything when it is hot; and ev- 
ery grain of barley which falls to the 
ground is ravenously devoured by the 
doves, who alone of all the Venetians 
wear the purple now. If tradition, for 


intimate associa- 
immortal men who 
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the once, speaks truly, these very doves 
are the direct descendants of the carrier- 
pigeons which brought to Admiral Dan- 
dolo information from spies in Candia 
leading to the capture of the island, and 
which may have received grains of bar 
ley from the hand of Petrarch himself. 
As such do the doves of the present re- 
ceive grains of barley from me. 

According to tradition, says Signor 
Tassini, when Tasso came to Venice with 
Alfonso di Ferrara to meet Henry III. 
of France, he lodged in what is now 
known as the Fondaco dei Turchi, an 
Italio- Byzantine structure of the Ninth 
Century, and one of the oldest secular 
buildings in the city. It stands on the 
Grand Canal, on the left-hand side as one 
sails from St. Mark’s to the railway sta- 
tion, and past the Rialto; but it was en- 
tirely modernized about a quarter of a 
century ago; and it now 
Museo Civico. 

Mr. Horatio F. Brown, author of the 
admirable Study of the Venetian Print- 
ing-Press, says that Aldus is not known, 
of a certainty, to have lived in the house, 
or on the site of the house, No. 2311 Rio 
Terra Secondo, in the parish of 8. Agosti- 
no, which is marked with a tablet as his. 
But the fact that there still exists a letter 
addressed to Gregoropoulos at the little 
narrow Calle del Pistor, close by, and 
written while Gregoropoulos was em- 
ployed by Aldus as corrector of Greek 
manuscript and Greek proof, would seem 
to imply that the famous printing-press 
stood in the latter street, if such a gutter 
can be called a street at all. It resembles 
no thoroughfares elsewhere in the world 
except the closes of Edinburgh; but it is 
not unlikely to have been the scene of the 
birth of the Aldines so dearly prized by 
the bookworms of to-day. The original 
Aldus is believed to have settled in Ven- 
ice about 1488. As Mrs. Clara Erskine 
Clement remarks, hie was no mere printer, 
and although it is by that name now that 
he is most frequently regarded, he was a 
scholar before he was a printer, and he 
became a printer because of his scholar- 
ship. Concerning the many troublesome 


contains the 


visitors to his place of business who went 
there to gossip and to kill their time, Al- 
dus wrote, ‘‘ We make bold to admonish 
such in classical words, in a sort of edict 
placed over our door, ‘ Whoever you are, 
Aldo requests you, if you want anything, 
ask for it in a few words and depart, un- 
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THE OTHELLO HOUSE. 


less, like Hercules, you come to lend the 
aid of your shoulders to the weary Atlas. 
Here will always be found, in that case, 
something for you to do, however many 
you may be.’” 

A certain Hercules named Erasmus 
came once to lend his shoulder to the 
load, and found something to do. Eras 
mus in the workshop of Aldus, printing, 
perhaps, his own Adages, is a picture for a 
poet or a painter to conjure with. Venice 
in all its glory never saw a greater sight. 

So strange and so strong is the power 
of fiction over truth, in Venice, as every- 
where else, that Portia and Emilia, Cas- 
Vo. XCIII.—No, 554.—23 


sio, Antonio, and Iago, appear to have 
been more real here than are the women 
and men of real life. We see on the 
Rialto Shylock first, and then its history 
and its associations; and the Council- 
Chamber of the Palace of the Doges is 
chiefly interesting as being the scene of 
Othello’s eloquent defence of himself. 

It is a curious fact, recorded by F. K. 
Elze, and quoted by Mr. Horace Howard 
Furness, in his Appendix to The Merchant 
of Venice, that at the time of the action of 
that drama, Shakespeare’s own day, there 
was living in Padua a professor of the 
University whose characteristics fully and 
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entirely corresponded with all the quali- 
ties of *‘ old Bellario,” and with all the req 
uisites of the play. In his coneluding 
passages Elze described the University of 
Padua at the close of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury, when there were representatives of 
twenty-three nations among the students. 
He said that not a few Englishmen took 
up their abode in Padua for a longer or 
a shorter time for the purposes of study ; 
all of whom must naturally have visited 
Venice. ‘‘And,” he added, ‘‘if it has 
been hitherto impossible to prove that 
Shakespeare drew his knowledge of Ven- 
ice and Padua, and the region about, from 
personal observation, it is quite possible 
to suppose that he obtained it by word of 
mouth, either from Italians living in Eng- 
land, or from Englishmen who had pur- 
sued their studies at Padua.” 

Among the significant names given by 
Elze as students at Padua are Rosenkranz, 
in 1587 to 1589, and Guldenstern, in 1603. 

Signor Tassini gives the following ac- 
count of what is known as ‘ Othello’s 
house,” which has in all probability never 
before been put into English, and is here 
roughly translated. At the right-hand 
side of the Campo del Carmini, or on the 
little canal of the same name, he says, in 
effect, stands what is left of an ancient 
palace supposed, but incorrectly, to have 
belonged once to an influential family 
called Moro. Cristoforo Moro, a young 
cadet of the house, was sent to Cyprus in 
1505; and he returned in 1508 to relate 
to the magnificos of his native city his 
adventures there, having in the mean 
time lost his first wife. In 1515 he was 
married again, and to Demonia Bianco, 
daughter of Donato da Lazze. Rawdon 
Brown and other writers, continues Si- 
gnor Tassini, believe that upon this hint 
Shakespeare spoke, making Othello a Moor 
as a play upon the name Moro, and turn- 
ing Demonia Bianco into Desdemona. 
But, he adds, the Goro, not the Moro, fam- 
ily lived here in the beginning of the Six- 
teenth Century, the latter occupying a 
palace in the Campo di S. Giovanni De- 
collato, now the Campo 8. Zan Degola, 
some distance away. 

Confusing the names of Goro and Moro, 
and fancying that the ancient figure of 
a warrior standing on the corner of the 
Campo del Carmini house, now black- 
ened by time, although not so black as he 
is painted, represents a Moor, the guides 
and the gondoliers and even the antiqua- 
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ries of Venice have given to ** Othello’s 
house,” according to Signor Tassini, a 
local reputation and a name which it does 
not deserve. 

The beautiful little Gothic Palazzo Con 
tarini-Fasan, built in the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury and done over at the end of the Nine- 
teenth, on the right bank of the Grand 
Canal, going towards the Rialto, and near 
the Grand Hotel, seems to have no ex- 
cuse, either from tradition or from any 
confusion of names, for calling itself *‘ the 
House of Desdemona” at all. Its only 
dramatic interest to-day consists in the 
fact that it is the home of Signora Ele- 
onora Duse, the leading actress of Italy, 
who is called by her admirers the Italian 
Sara Bernhardt, although she has genius 
enough of her own to warrant her being 
compared with no one but herself. 

And thus perish, at the hands of a trans- 
atlantic present-day iconoclast and grub- 
ber after the truth, two of the most cher- 
ished of the Landmarks of Venice. 

Mr. Hare is also of the opinion that 
the Doge Cristoforo Moro, buried in the 
Chureli of 8. Giobbe in the Canareggio 
district, is the Moro of the Othello legend, 
although he died in 1470, almost half a 
century before Tassini married him to 
Desdemona; and his tomb, in the chancel 
of the church, as Mr. Hare points out, ** is 
ornamented with the moro or mulberry, 
which was his family device.” It will be 
remembered that Othello inherited from 
his mamma a handkerchief spotted with 
strawberries (mulberries?) which played 
an important part in the great tragedy of 
his life. 

Cristoforo Moro lies under a large 
flat stone in front of the altar of the 
church. The slab has been greatly de- 
faced by the tread of generations of priests 
and of acolytes, but its carvings still bear 
distinet traces of fruits which to-day look 
as much like strawberries as mulberries, 
while certain of its leaves are decided- 
ly of the strawberry form. A _ portrait 
of Doge Moro hangs in the sacristy of 
S. Giobbe. It exhibits a face in which 
there are no signs of the duskiness which 
dramatic tradition has given to Othello 
during all these years, but which is hard 
enough to have silenced the most dread- 
ful belle who ever frighted the isle from 
its propriety. 

Mr. Hare also explains that a story very 
like to that of Shakespeare's Othello was 
told in the seventh novella of the third 
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decade of Giovanni Battista Cinthio’s col- 
lection of stories, called the Heatomiti, 
in which the name of the heroine is the 
same, and in which the original Iago 
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the Cappello family, to go to confession, 
and the following night, towards the fifth 
hour, plunged a dagger into her heart 
and killed her. It is said that she had 
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suggests to Othello that a stocking filled 
with sand might be an admirable weapon 
against his wife, if it were judiciously 
applied to her back. Mr. Hare quotes 
Bishop Bollani as writing in 1602—June 
1st—‘' The day before yesterday, a Sanu- 
do, living in the Rio della Croce, on the 
Giudecca, compelled his wife, a lady of 





been unfaithful to him, but the voice of 
her neighborhood proclaimed her a saint.” 
The voice of the gallery has proclaimed 
Desdemona a saint ever since. 

The Venetians still believe implicitly 
in the statue of the sunburnt warrior, 
and in Shakespeare’s history of his life. 
And Mr. Howells’s gondolier not only 
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GOLDONLS STAIRCASE 


showed him the house of Cassio, near the 
Rialto Bridge, but was ready to point out 
the residence of the amiable Iago and of 
Emilia his wife. Cassio, I may remark, 
is said here to have been Desdemona’s 
cousin, and Iago is believed to have been 
the majordomo of the distracted house- 
hold. 

Montaigne arrived in Venice in 1580, 
and his remarks about the city and its 
inhabitants three centuries ago are quaint 
and entertaining. He was somewhat dis- 
appointed in the show places, but greatly 
interested in the people. He recorded 





that he hired for himself 
a gondola, which he was 
entitled to the use of 
night and day, for two 
lire per diem, about sev 
enteen sous, as he ex- 
plained, including the 
boatman. Provisions 
here he found as dear 
as at Paris; but then, in 
other respects, he consid- 
ered it the cheapest place 
in the world to live in, 
for the train of attend- 
ants which one required 
elsewhere was here al- 
together useless, every- 
body going about by 
himself, which made 
great saving in clothes, 
and, moreover, one had 
no oceasion for horses. 
His stay here was very 
short. He said of Italy 
generally that he had 
never seen a country in 
which there were so few 
pretty women. And the 
inns he found far less 
convenient than those 
of France or Germany. 
The provisions were not 
half so plentiful, and not 
nearly so well dressed. 
The houses, too, in Italy 
were very inferior; there 
were ho good rooms, 
and the large windows 
had no glass or other 
protection against the 
weather; the bedrooms 
were mere cabins, and 
the beds wretched pal- 
lets, running upon cas- 
ters, with a miserable 
canopy over them; ‘‘and Heaven help 
him who cannot lie hard!” 

Milton was in Venice in the months of 
April and May, 1639, but the only incident 
of his stay here which he recorded is that 
he shipped to England a number of books 
which he had collected in different parts 
of Italy; and some of them, we are told, 
by one who saw them later in the lodging- 
house in St. Bride’s Church Yard, London, 
were curious and rare, ‘* including a chest 
or two of choice music- books from the 
best masters flourishing then in Italy.” 
Among the volumes which Milton bought 
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and studied in Venice must have been a 
history of the town, in Latin, printed by 
the Elzevirs in 1631. It contains folding- 
plates of the Rialto, and of the interior of 
the Council-Chamber of the Doges; and 
the well-preserved copy of the same work, 
bought behind the Cathedral by the pres- 
ent chronicler in 1893, for a few lire, he 
highly prizes, as presenting views of the 
public places of Venice contemporary 
with Shylock and Othello, and as, per- 
haps, having passed, here, through Mil- 
ton’s own hands. It was the latest and 
the most authentic chronicle of its kind 
when Venice received Milton on the 
bosoms of its canals. 

John Evelyn came to Venice in the 
month of May, 1645, and, as he put it, as 
soon as he got ashore his portmanteaus 
were visited at the Dogana, and then he 
went to his lodging, which was at honest 
Signor Rhodomante’s at the Black Eagle, 
near the Rialto, one of the best quarters 
of the town. The journey from Rome to 
Venice, he stated, cost him seven pistoles 
and thirteen julios. ‘Two days after, 
taking a gondola, which is their water 


coach,” he said, ‘** we rode up and down 
their canals, which answer to our streets 
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These vessels are built very long and nar- 
row, having necks and tails of steel, some- 
what spreading at the beak, like a fish's 
tail, and kept so exceedingly polished as 
to give a great lustre.” His first visit 
was to the Rialto. ‘It was evening, and 
the canal where the Noblesse go to take 
the air, as in our Hyde Park, was full of 
ladies and gentlemen. . .. Next day I went 
to the Exchange, a place like ours, fre 
quented by merchants, but nothing so 
magnificent. ... Hence I passed through 
the Merceria, one of the most delicious 
streets in the world for the sweetness of 
it{!}; and is all the way, on both sides, 
tapestried, as it were, with cloth of gold, 
rich damasks, and other silks, which the 
shops expose and hang before their houses 
from the first floor; . . . to this add the per- 
fumes, apothecaries’ shops, and the innu- 
merable cages of nightingales, which they 
keep, that entertain you with their melody 
from shop to shop, so that shutting your 
eyes you could imagine yourself in the 
country, when indeed you are in the 
middle of the sea.” Evelyn left Venice 
at the end of March, 1646. 

Addison’s remarks upon Italy are en- 
tertaining but of the guide-book order. 
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He came to Venice in the winter of 1699- 
1700, but he was uniformly silent regard- 
ing his experiences here. As Walpole 
said of him, he travelled through the poets 
and not through Italy; all his ideas were 
borrowed from the descriptions, not from 
the reality, and he saw places as they had 
been, not as they were. 

Goldoni is one of the few native actors 
of Venice who merit an encore here, and 
who is as interesting to-day as are the 
audiences who crowded, and still crowd, 
the theatres of Venice to witness his per- 
formances. 

Goldoni seems really to have been born 
in the fine old house on the Calle dei 
Nomboli, near the Frari, which contains 
the medallion portrait of the poet, and an 
inscription stating that here Carlo Goldoni 
first saw the light in 1707. It is still 
known as the Palazzo Centani, and pos- 
sesses a beautiful Gothic staircase, upon 
the railing of which a little marble lion 
still placidly sits. But, as Mr. Howells 
points out, the dramatist could hardly have 
written many of his immortal comedies 
here, unless he was unusually precocious 
even for a poet, for he was a small child 
when his family moved to Chioggia. 

Signor Tassini says that Goldoni was 
once a resident in the Campo Rusolo, 
called also Campo Canova. The mod- 
ern statue to Goldoni, 1883, with its har- 
monious base, stands in the Campo 8. Bar- 
tolommeo, near the Rialto Bridge. And 
there is a tradition that Goldoni was at 
one time in some way associated with the 
present Teatro Minerva, in the Calle dei 
Teatro S. Moisé, off the Via 22 Marzo, and 
now the home of the intellectual Mari- 
onettes. 

In an elaborate and very carefully pre- 
pared volume, entitled J. J. Rousseau a 
Venise, 1743-1744, written by M. Vic- 
tor Cérésole, and published in Geneva 
and Paris in 1885, the writer proves very 
conclusively that Rousseau did not re- 
main so long in Venice as Rousseau de- 
clared he did in the Confessions ; and he 
points out, upon contemporaneous docu- 
mentary evidence, that Rousseau occu- 
pied the tall thin house in the Canareg- 
gio quarter, which is to-day on the Fon- 
damenta delle Penitente, and bears the 
number 968. It is the warehouse of a 


firm of wood-merchants, who have re- 
moved the grand stairease and have util- 
ized a greater part of the aristocratic old 
mansion, which was once the home of a 
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powerful family, and later of the Spanish 
ambassadors, as a storehouse for their mer- 
chandise, imported from the mountains 
of Cadore, the land of Titian, and retailed 
by the innkeepers of the present at seven- 
ty cents an armful. Rousseau lived long 
enough in Venice to have added to his 
own innate power of invention some of the 
Venetian love of exaggeration, and if in 
his Confessions he increased the length 
of his stay here by at least one-third, it is 
not easy to say how much of what he 
said he did here is fiction or fact. 

Upon the Ramo dei Fuseri side of the 
Hotei Victoria, and upon the little bridge 
of the same name, is a tablet bearing the 
following inscription: ‘t‘ Goethe Wohnte 
Hier 28 Sep.—14 Oct. MDCCLXXXVI.” 
Notwithstanding the bad reputation for 
veracity which the Venetian tablets gen- 
erally have achieved for themselves, and 
despite the extraordinarily free and pho- 
netic translation of a distinguished Amer- 
ican artist from Hartford, Connecticut, 
to the effect that Goethe ‘* weren’t here,” 
it seems from his own confessions that 
Goethe was here, on this identical spot, 
and at that particular period of his exist 
ence, for he wrote: ‘‘I am comfortably 
housed in ‘The Queen of England’ [so 
named in honor of the grandmother of 
her present Majesty], not far from St. 
Mark’s Square, and this is the greatest 
advantage of my quarters. My windows 
look out on a small canal between high 
houses; directly under me is an arched 
bridge, and opposite a densely populated 
alley. So live I, and so shal! I for some 
time remain, until my packet is ready for 
Germany, and until I have had a surfeit 
of the pictures of the city. The loneli- 
ness I have sighed for with such passion- 
ate longing I now enjoy. I know per- 
haps only one man in Venice, and I am 
not likely to meet him in some time.” 

How much Goethe did for Venice and 
for the hotel of the English Queen, Goethe 
himself probably never knew. But ever 
since Goethe expressed, in print, his ro- 
mantic love for the place, German brides 
have been coming here on their wedding- 
trips, and have been trying to see Venice 
as Goethe saw it, and have been quoting 
Goethe to their husbands-of-a-day-or-two, 
and have been pretending an enthusiasm 
for Venice which they do not always feel, 
simply because this is somehow consid- 
ered, on Goethe's account, the proper thing 
for German brides to do. 
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BYRON'S PALACE, VENICE. 


The biographers of Samuel Rogers have 
printed only fragmentary portions of the 
Diary and Letters written during his 
visit to Italy in 1814, and very few of his 
personal experiences here have been pre- 
served. We learn that Venice greatly 


delighted him, and that he was particu- 
larly fond of loitering about the Square 
of St. Mark. No doubt he was wont to 
break his fast at the Caffe Quadri, and 
very likely he was accustomed to break 
the fast of the doves who loiter there too. 








Byron spent the 
winter of 1816-17 
in Venice. On the 
17th of November, 
1816, he wrote to 
Moore: ‘‘T have fall- 
en in love, which, 
next to falling into 
the canal (which 
would be of no use, as I can swim), is the 
best, or the worst, thing I could do. I 
have got some extremely good apartments 
in the house of a Merchant of Venice, 
who is a good deal occupied with busi- 
ness, and has a wife in her twenty-second 
year.” He speaks more than once of 
these lodgings, but he gives no hint as 
to where they were, and he asks Murray 








to address him Poste Restante. 
Moore, however, says that for 
many months he continued to 
occupy the same rooms “in an 
extremely narrow street, called the 
Spezzeria, at the house of a linen-draper.” 
In December Byron wrote to Murray: ‘‘I 
have begun, and am proceeding in, a 
study of the Armenian language, which 
I acquire, as well as I can, at the Arme 
nian Convent here, where I go every 
day to take lessons of a learned friar, 
and have gained some singular and not 
useless information with regard to the 
literature and customs of that Oriental 
people.” 

On the 14th of June, 1817, he wrote to 
Murray again, this time ‘‘ from the banks 
of the Brenta, a few miles from Venice, 
where I have colonized for six months to 
come.” He was again in Venice in 1818 
and 1819, and he wrote, ‘I transport my 
horse to the Lido bordering the Adriatic 
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(where the fort is), so that I get a gallop 
of some miles daily along the strip of 
beach which reaches to Malamocco.” At 
this period he was occupying the centre 
of the three Mocenigo Palaces, on the 
Grand Canal. 

Moore met Byron in Venice in 1819, 
and he describes the five or six days they 
spent together here. He found Byron 
with whiskers, and fuller both in face and 
person than when he had seen him last, 
and leading anything but a reputable 
life. In Venice portions of Manfred, 
Childe Harold, and Don Juan were 
written. 

The gondolas of Venice have frequent- 
ly been compared with hearses, but Shel- 
ley likened them to ‘‘ moths, of which a 
coffin might have been the chrysalis.” 
Clara Shelley, a daughter of the poet, died 
‘‘at an inn” in Venice in 1818, and ‘‘ she 
sleeps on bleak Lido, near Venetian 
Seas.” But Shelley did not state where 
the family lodged then, or during their 
other brief visits here. 

Scott arrived in Venice on the 19th 
May, 1832, and he remained here until the 
23d. His biographer says that he showed 
no curiosity about anything but the Bridge 
of Sighs and the adjoining dungeons— 
down into which latter he would scram- 
ble, though the exertion was exceedingly 
painful tohim. It is not recorded where 
he lodged here, and he went slowly and 
sadly home to die. 

Dickens came first to Venice in 1844, 
when he wrote to Forster, ‘‘ Here I sit in 
the sober solitude of a famous inn, with 
the great bell of St. Mark ringing twelve 
at my elbow; with three arched windows 
in my room (two stories high) looking 
down upon the Grand Canal, and away 
beyond, to where the sun went down to- 
night in a blaze.” He did not tell the 
name of the famous inn; but it sounds like 
Hotel Danieli. Elsewhere he said to the 
same correspondent: ‘‘ My Dear Fellow, 
nothing in the world that you have ever 
heard of Venice is equa! to the magnifi- 
cent and stupendous reality; the wildest 
visions of the Arabian Nights are nothing 
to the Piazza of St. Mark, and the first 
impression of the inside of the Church. 
The gorgeous and wonderful reality of 
Venice is beyond the fancy of the wildest 
dreamer. Opium couldn't build such a 
place, and enchantment couldn’t shadow 
it forth in vision.” In 1853 he wrote to 
Forster: ‘‘ We live in the same house I 
Von. XCIII.—No. 554.—24 
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lived in nine years ago, and have the 
same sitting-room—close to the Bridge of 
Sighs and the Palace of the Doges. The 
room is at the corner of the house, and 
there is a narrow street of water running 
round the side.” Again, no doubt, Hotel 
Danieli. 

In 1845 Mrs. Jameson wrote to Catherine 
Sedgwick: ‘‘ Did you visit Venice? I for- 
get. In the world there is nothing like 
it. It seems to me that we can find a 
similitude for everything else, but Venice 
is like nothing else—Venice the beauti- 
ful, the wonderful. I had seen it before, 
but it was as new to meas if unbeheld; 
and every morning when I arose I was 
still in the same state of wonder and en- 
chantment.” She made several visits to 
Venice, but she gave no hint as to her 
places of lodgement here. 

George Eliot and Lewes arrived in 
Venice on the night of the 4th June, 
1860. ‘‘ What stillness!” she wrote; ‘‘ what 
beauty! Looking out from the high win- 
dows of our hotel I felt it was a pity to go 
to bed. Venice was more beautiful than 
romance had feigned.” 

On the 15th May, 1864, she wrete to the 
Trollopes, from the Hotel de Ville: ‘‘We 
reached Venice three days ago, and have 
the delight of finding everything more 
beautiful than it was to us four years 
ago.” Her last visit to Venice was made 
with Mr. Cross, in the summer of 1880, 
when her husband was very ill at the 
Hotel Europa. 

Nearly opposite the Europa, on the 
Grand Canal, stands the Casa Simitecolo, 
in the parish of 8. Gregorio, where Miss 
Constance Fenimore Woolson died on 
the 24th January, 1894. She had, during 
the preceding year, occupied apartments 
in the Casa Biondetti, on the same side 
of the Canal, but nearer the Suspension- 
Bridge. As was her own desire, Miss 
Wooison was buried in the Protestant 
Cemetery in Rome. 

In the month of May, 1869, Helen Hunt 
wrote: ‘‘ We are most comfortably estab- 
lished at the Hotel Vittoria, not on the 
Grand Canal, thank Heaven! When 
N—, at first, said that she did not dare 
to stay on the Grand Canal, because she 
feared too much sea air, I was quite dis- 
mayed. But now I am thankful enough 
to have dry land, that is, a stone floor laid 
on piles, on one side of our house. I look 
down from my window into one of the 
cracks called streets; the people look as 
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if they were being threaded into the 
Scriptural needle’s eye, and a hand-organ 
looks like a barricade.” ‘‘ Cracks called 
streets” is good. 

On ‘‘ Thanksgiving Day,” 1873, Lowell 
wrote to Mr. Thomas Hughes: ‘‘ To-day 
the weather is triumphant, and my views 
of life consequently more cheerful. It is 
so warm that we are going out presently 
in the gondola, to take up a few dropped 
stitches. Venice, after all, is incompar- 
able, and during this visit I have pene- 
trated into little slits of streets in every 
direction on foot. The canals only give 
one a visiting acquaintance. The calli 
make you an intimate of the house- 
hold.” 

In October, 1881, Lowell wrote to Mr. 
Gilder from Hotel Danieli: ‘It is rain- 
ing; never mind,I am in Venice. Siroc- 
co is doing his worst; I defy him, I am 
in Venice. I am horribly done, but what 
can I expect? Iam in Venice.” 

Lord Houghton was living in 1878 at 
the Pension Suisse, or Hétel"de Rome, on 
the Grand Canal. 

In 1878 Browning was at the Albergo 
dell’ Universo, the Palazzo Brandolin- 
Rota, on the shady side of the Grand Ca- 
nal, just below the Accademia and the 
Suspension - Bridge. Here he remained 
for a fortnight; and he visited the same 
hotel again in 1879, 1880, and 1881, when, 
according to Mrs. Sutherland Orr, ‘the 
old Palazzo passed into other hands, and 
after a short period of private ownership 
was consigned to the purposes of the Art 
Gallery.” In 1885 Browning occupied a 
suite of rooms in the Palazzo Giustiniani, 
on the other side of the canal, and dur- 
ing the same year he entered into nego- 
tiations for the purchase of the Palazzo 
Manzoni, next door to the Albergo dell’ 
Universo, which he used to frequent. He 
wrote: ‘‘It is situated on the Grand Ca- 
nal, and is described by Ruskin—to give 
no other authority —as ‘a perfect and 
only rich example of Byzantine Renais- 
sance: its warm yellow marbles are mag- 
nificent.’ And again, ‘an exquisite ex- 
ample fof Byzantine Renaissance] as ap- 
plied to domestic architecture.’ So testifies 
The Stones of Venice.” He never, how- 
ever, owned the palace, the foundations 
of the house proving insecure. 

During the last years of his life he lived 
in a beautifully restored palace on the 
Grand Canal. It is one of the finest pri- 


vate residences in Europe; but as it is 
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now the home of the poet’s son, it is not, 
of course, open to the public view. It 
contains many original portraits of Rob- 
ert and Elizabeth Barrett Browning, by 
different artists and at different ages, a 
number of bronze and marble busts of 
them by the present occupant, and nota- 
bly their private libraries. Never was 
seen such a collection of absolutely in- 
valuable ‘‘ presentation-copies” from all 
the writers of note who were the contem- 
poraries and the friends of the wonder- 
fully gifted husband and wife. To at 
least one visitor to Venice it is the most 
interesting spot in the interesting city, 
and he would rather be the possessor of 
that private library than of all the rest 
of the great treasures of Venice put to- 
gether. 

Off the library, and on what, for want 
of a better term, may be called the draw- 
ing-room floor, has been built a bow-win- 
dowed recess delicately and exquisitely 
decorated in white and gold. It was ded- 
icated, by the husband and the son, to 
the memory of Mrs. Browning; and it is 
plainly visible from both the larger and 
smaller canal; but it was not intended 
for the world to see, and what is its na- 
ture, and what are its contents, I have no 
right yet, and no wish here, to disclose. 
On the S. Barnaba Canal side of the 
Browning Palace, and immediately below 
the windows of the poet's bedroom, is a 
tablet with this inscription: ‘‘ Robert 
Browning died in this house 12th Decem- 
ber, 1889. 


“Open my heart and you will see 
Graved inside of it ‘Italy.’” 


This Rezzonico Palace, that of Pope 
Clement XIII., was purchased by Mrs. 
Robert Barrett Browning in 1888, and 
here at the close of the next year, as we 
have seen, the poet died. He had said to 
Miss Browning, not very long before, that 
he wished to be buried wherever he might 
chance to breathe his last: if in England, 
by the side of his mother; if in France, 
by the side of his father; if in Italy, by 
the side of his wife. Further interments 
having been prohibited in the English 
Cemetery in Florence, where lies his wife, 
his body was placed temporarily in the 
chapel of the Mortuary Island of 8. Mi- 
chele here. <A few days later he was laid 
at rest in the Poets’ Corner of Westmin- 
ster Abbey, with ‘‘Italy” graved inside 
his heart. 

















THE DOWAGER’S COMPANION. 





BY W. E. NORRIS. 


VERY large number of distinguished 
LX personages took the trouble to at- 
tend Luke Rudd’s funeral -—he himself 
having been so distinguished in his own 
particular line, and having earned the 
wondering admiration of his fellow-coun- 
trymen by nothing more than by the su- 
preme and heartfelt contempt which he 
had ever displayed for all earthly dis- 
tinctions. Editor of a brilliant monthly 
review which owed its brilliancy chiefly 
to him, a fine scholar, something of a wit, 
and a professed republican, he had, dur- 
ing the last ten years of his life, been 
greatly sought after by givers of dinners, 
and if—as he always declared was the 
case—an earl, a duke, or even a royal 
prince were in his estimation neither 
greater nor smaller specimens of the race 
than crossing-sweepers or shoeblacks, 
that had not prevented him from partak- 
ing freely of the hospitality extended to 
him — with satisfaction and edification, 
it may be hoped, on both sides. 

So when he somewhat suddenly suc- 
cumbed to influenza and resultant pneu- 
monia, these grand people put on black 
clothes, paid him the last compliment 
that it was in their power to pay, and 
straightway forgot all about him. Of 
his only daughter most of them had not 
so much as heard, while the few who were 
aware of her existence naturally assumed 
that she had been left comfortably pro- 
vided for. This, however, was unfortu- 
nately very far from being the fact. Dur- 
ing his lifetime Mr. Rudd had always 
earned enough by his pen to defray the 
expenses of a modest establishment; but 
he had saved nothing; he had probably 
looked forward to his demise as a remote 
event, before the occurrence of which Lu- 
cinda might be expected to have married 
somebody, and, for the rest, he had pos- 
sessed a soul far above mere sordid and 
terrestrial cares. The consequence was 
that, after a rather distressing interview 
with Mr. Warner, her late father’s lawyer 
and executor, that young lady realized 
the impossibility of housing, feeding, and 
clothing herself upon an income which, 
it was feared, would barely exceed £100 a 
year. 

Poor little Lucinda, with her soft brown 
eyes, her rather pretty face, and her neat 


figure, had up to that point been so abso- 
lutely unimportant, save in the character 
of a diligent amanuensis, that it was a 
novel and anything but agreeable sensa- 
tion to her to find herself the subject of 
anxious thought. Yet there was a clear 
head above her diminutive shoulders, and 
she was not wanting in courage. What 
was to be done? Evidently nothing but 
to take kindly old Mr. Warner's advice, 
and put an advertisement in the papers. 
Fairly well educated though she was, she 
scarcely possessed the special accoraplish- 
ments which are demanded of governesses 
in these exacting days; but as compan- 
ion to an elderly lady she might hope to 
make both ends meet, en attendant mieux. 
Independence would, of course, be prefer- 
able; but independence was not to be 
thought of yet, notwithstanding the oc- 
casional cheques for £10 or £15 which she 
had received in acknowledgment of her 
contributions to sundry magazines, and 
which she had taken very good care not 
to mention to that rigid and sarcastic lit- 
erary critic, her father. Some day, she 
thought, she would perhaps write a nov- 
el, and perhaps make enough thereby to 
justify reliance upon the fruits of her im- 
agination for future self-support. Mean- 
while, temporary servitude must be faced. 
So she drew up her advertisement and 
published it, and it was responded to with 
a promptitude which would have aston- 
ished her had she been less inexperienced, 
or had she suspected for a moment that 
the worthy Mr. Warner, prior to offering 
her counsel, had been at the pains of re- 
commending her to one of his most in- 
fluential clients. 

The Dowager Countess of Collumpton, 
who presented her compliments by post 
to Miss Rudd and requested her to call in 
Cadogan Place forthwith, was generally 
deemed to be a very alarming old lady, 
and indeed her shaggy black eyebrows, 
contrasting vividly with the mass of 
snow-white hair above them, her keen lit- 
tle eyes, and her abrupt manner, would, 
when taken in conjunction with the ex- 
alted social position which she enjoyed, 
have sufficed to terrify most humble as- 
pirants to her favor. But Lucinda, taught 
from her earliest years to smile at the 
childish symbols by means of which one 
son of Adam strives to make himself out 
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of a breed superior to the rest of human- 
ity, only saw a woman of advanced age 
whose manners displayed a comic and 
rather fascinating disregard for conven- 
tionality, and she answered the quick 
questions put to her without losing coun- 
tenance. 

‘*Oh, I think you'll do, my dear,” was 
Lady Collumpton’s satisfactory verdict, 
in the course of a few minutes. ‘‘I’m 
sure I don’t know what I want with a 
companion, except to go out driving with 
me, and to save my old eyes by reading 
to me sometimes in the evening; but my 
nephews and nieces seem to be of opinion 
that I ought to have somebody, and I’m 
very glad to give you a helping hand. I 
used to meet your father occasionally, be- 
fore I gave up dining out—a clever man, 
but too self-conscious. You don’t appear 
to have inherited that tiresome defect; 
but then, I dare say you ain’t clever.” 

Lucinda was sufficiently clever to sur- 
mise that she had fallen upon her feet; 
and indeed, if servitude can ever be toler- 
able, it was in the sequel rendered so for 
her. <A few days after she had accepted 
the situation (at which time the London 
season was nearing its end), she travelled 
down, in attendance upon Lady Collump- 
ton, to the family place in Devonshire, a 
fine old castle which had been adapted to 
modern requirements by the aid of build- 
ers and upholsterers. 

‘*T don’t live at the castle, you know,” 
the dowager explained to her; ‘‘I turned 
out ages ago, when my poor eldest son 
succeeded. But now he is gone, and his 
wife too, and as there isn’t anybody else 
to receive my grandson’s guests, I have 
come into residence again for a time. 
There will be a large house party towards 
the end of August; until then we shall 
inhabit a small corner of the house and 
amuse one another to the best of our 
ability. Limagine, from what I have seen 
of you, that you are pretty sure to amuse 
me; but it is a great many years since I 
gave up endeavoring to amuse others. 
What do I care whether they are amused 
or not?” 

Lady Collumpton hardly did herself 
justice; for—whether intentionally or not 
-——she was a delightful old person to asso- 
ciate with. She had seen a great deal; 
she had been acquainted with almost 
every famous man and woman of the 
century; she was not unwilling to dilate 
upon her reminiscences; she had a shrewd 


wit, a keen sense of humor, and that spe- 
cies of good-humored philosophy and res- 
ignation which is sometimes, though not 
very often, met with amongst those who 
have survived all the great joys and sor- 
rows of life. During long drives on sul- 
try summer afternoons (it was possible to 
take quite a long drive without quitting 
the vast stretches of park and moorland 
which formed the private demesne of Col- 
lumpton Castle), Lucinda learnt what a 
large share of each had fallen to the lot 
of her octogenarian patroness. The far- 
away days when her husband had been 
first Ambassador in Paris, then Viceroy 
of Ireland; the decade of widowhood and 
comparative retirement, which had been 
closed by her son’s sudden death through 
an accident in the hunting-field and the 
almost immediate demise of his wife, ‘‘a 
sickly woman, who had neither courage 
nor stamina, poor soul!” her grandson’s 
long minority, the termination of which 
had compelled her once more to under- 
take somewhat fatiguing social duties— 
all these events, and a hundred incidents 
and episodes connected therewith, the old 
lady related in a style at once humorous 
and pathetic to a wondering, not unsym- 
pathizing listener, who had very little in- 
deed to relate by way of return. Lucinda 
had kept house for her father; she had 
likewise been in the habit of copying 
out his manuscripts, and had imbibed his 
teaching. There was not much more than 
that to be said about her; for the truth 
was that in the eyes of the late Mr. Rudd 
she had been a shadowy, albeit useful, 
adjunct to existence. Yet she had plenty 
of character, Lady Collumpton averred, 
and undoubtedly she had opinions, which 
she did not hesitate to express, when asked 
for them. The beauty of her was that she 
did not express them unless she was asked 
for them, and that she combined the most 
comically democratic ideas with a full 
sense of her personal insignificance. What 
more diverting companion could a weary 
old grande dame, who was herself some- 
thing of a Radical, but who was unable 
to tolerate the vulgar bumptiousness of 
modern Radicalism, desire? 

So these two became friends, and one 
of them had a very easy and pleasant time 
of it in her new home. Lady Collump- 
ton’s eyes were still pretty serviceable; 
she preferred talking to being read to, and 
she never made her appearance before the 
luncheon hour. Every day, therefore, 
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until two o’clock Lucinda was free to fol- 
low her own devices, and she devoted her 
leisure time partly to that novel, towards 
the construction of which her employer 
had unwittingly furnished her with some 
valuable hints, and partly to wandering 
about the gardens and shrubberies which 
surrounded young Lord Collumpton’s 
magnificent abode. The magnificence of 
it all, the endless succession of brilliant 
parterres, the acres of rhododendrons and 
flowering shrubs, the vast expanses of 
smooth-shaven lawn, impressed this dem- 
ocratic young woman with a strong sense 
of admiration, tempered by a still stronger 
conviction that it was altogether wrong 
for a single individual to be dowered with 
such luxuries merely as a reward for hav- 
ing deigned to be the son of his father. 
Leaning over a low granite balustrade, 
one morning, and gazing forth at the long 
stretches of useless pleasure-grounds be- 
fore and beneath her, she was moved to 
exclaim aloud, 

‘*Who and what, after all, is Lord Col- 
lumpton that he should keep miles of 
country out of cultivation just because it 
is pretty to look at?” 

‘* Who, indeed!” said a voice behind 
her. ‘‘I’m quite with you there—though 
you must bear in mind that a lot of labor 
is employed upon gardens like these. Still, 
as you very truly say, who am I to be 
such a swaggering swell? All I can say 
for myself is that I’m doing my best to 
fulfil the duties of a position in life which 
I didn’t choose, and that it’s no fault of 
mine if my revenues have been accumu- 
lating for a great number of years.” 

Lucinda turned round with a start to 
find herself faced by a tall, broad-shoul- 
dered, fair-complexioned young man in 
knickerbocker breeches and leather leg- 
gings. He carried a rook-rifle under his 
arm, and he was,if not precisely hand- 
some, of good-humored and engaging ap- 
pearance. 

“*T beg your pardon,” she said. ‘‘I 
suppose you are Lord Collumpton?” 

The young man nodded. ‘I came 
down by the night mail,” he explained, 
‘*so as to be in good time to receive the 
crowd of visitors who are expected this 
afternoon, and as there wasn’t anything 
particular to do, I thought I would come 
out and pot a few rabbits. Granny ain’t 
up yet, of course?” 

‘** Not yet, I think,” answered Lucinda. 
She thought it right to add, ‘*‘ My name is 
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Rudd; Iam Lady Collumpton’s new com- 
panion.”’ 

** Oh, yes, I know,” said the new-comer. 
‘*She wrote to me about you, and told me 
you weren't a great admirer of established 
institutions. But we'll leave politics alone, 
if youdon’t mind. I hate’em myself, and 
I'm always warned that I can’t say too 
little about them. Isn’t it a jolly day!” 

His manner was so simple and friendly 
that Lucinda’s heart warmed towards him, 
and she pardoned him for being, as he 
appeared to be, a little unmindful of the 
dignity and responsibility which formed 
a portion of his inheritance. He seated 
himself sideways upon the granite balus- 
trade beside her, and began to talk as if 
he had known her all his life. He was 
a keen sportsman, she gathered; he was 
very fond of hunting, shooting, fishing, 
and yachting; he was very well pleased 
with a world which provided him with 
so many amusements, and he was not en- 
tirely dissatisfied with himself. 

‘Although,’ he added, modestly, 
‘*there’s no denying that I’m scarcely 
the man for the place. No brains, I 
mean. I always tell Price, my agent— 
have you met Price yet? he’s an awful- 
ly clever chap—I always tell Price that 
he and I ought to change parts.” 

‘*T dare say Mr. Price agrees with you,” 
remarked Lucinda. 

‘‘Shouldn’t wonder if he did. Well, 
as I said before, I didn’t put myself where 
I am, and I’m doing my little best to be- 
have properly.” He sighed, and resumed 
presently: ‘‘ lsuppose Granny didn’t hap- 
pen to mention to you who was coming 
this evening, did she? Any people with 
good-looking daughters, I mean.” 

Lucinda shook her head. ‘‘I have 
heard nothing about it,” she answered, 
gravely. ‘Do you object to people with 
good-looking daughters, then?” 

‘*‘No words of mine,” returned the 
young man, with great emphasis, ‘‘can 
convey any idea to you of how I object to 
them! I’m bound to marry soon—I quite 
admit that, and I admit, too, that my wife 
is bound to be a lady— but I won't let one 
of those smart London girls jump down 
my throat if I can possibly help it. You 
have seen nothing of them, and of course 
you don’t know what they are. Ido!” 

‘Tf I were in your place,” said Lucin- 
da, ‘‘I should marry just exactly whom I 
chose and when I chose. Why shouldn't 
you?” 
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There were several reasons why this com- 
plete liberty of choice should be, and was, 
denied to one who was ostensibly a free 
agent, and Lord Collumpton, who seemed 
to be a singularly communicative person, 
endeavored to explain what they were. 
He was not able to convince Miss Rudd 
that he was really afraid of his grandmo- 
ther, or that, if beggars must not be choos- 
ers, millionaires are in the same unhappy 
plight; but he did convince her that he 
was honest, manly, and unselfish, and 
that the future Lady Collumpton, who- 
ever she might be, would have cause for 
heartfelt thankfulness. Half a dozen 
times he interrupted a prolonged colloquy 
to take a shot at one of the rabbits which 
stole out from beneath the shade of the 
distant trees, and not once did he miss his 
aim. When Lucinda asked him whether 
he did not think that sort of thing rather 
cruel, he replied: 

‘* Not a bit, if you kill them clean, and 
I'm pretty sure of doing that. Besides, 
rabbits must be kept down. Just you ask 
the head gardener what his views are 
upon the subject.” 

Lucinda did not consult the head gar- 
dener: perhaps his views upon that or 
any other subject would not have inter- 
ested her much. On the other hand, she 
was greatly interested in hearing the 
views of Lord Collumpton, who, for his 
part, asked nothing better than to unfold 
them to so intelligent a listener.- They 
were, upon the whole, creditable alike to 
his head and heart; the only question 
seemed to be whether he possessed obsti- 
nacy enough to translate them into ac- 
tion, and with this Lucinda endeavored to 
imbue him. Since she had been forbid- 
den to touch upon politics, she refrained 
from saying a word about those measures 
of public importance which, in her opin- 
ion, an enlightened and disinterested no- 
bleman was bound to promote; but, so 
far as private life went, she cordially 
agreed with him that great noblemen are 
entitled to the privileges which are grant- 
ed to humbler persons, and she gave him 
to understand that she would think poorly 
of him if he suffered himself to be de- 
prived of them. Ina word, she strongly 
urged him to marry—since marry he must 
—for love, and for nothing else. 

‘‘That is what I mean to do, if I ever 
marry,” she remarked, ‘‘and surely it is 
easier for you to nail your colors to the 
mast than it is for me!” 


The young man declared that she gave 
him fresh courage. He added that he 
was extremely grateful to her for render- 
ing him that service, and promised to bear 
her exhortations in mind, although the 
course which she recommended was a lit- 
tle less easy and simple than she supposed. 

‘*The worst of it is, you see,” he ex- 
plained, ‘‘that Iam almost sure to fall in 
love with somebody who isn’t a person- 
age; or connected with personages— and 
then there will be a nice row! Still, as 
you say, one ought to have pluck enough 
to carry one through rows.” 

Lucinda, as has been intimated, was by 
no means devoid of physical beauty; as- 
suredly she could not be called a person- 
age; while young Lord Collumpton was 
visibly and undisguisedly in sympathy 
with her. It was therefore scarcely pos- 
sible either for her or for her interlocutor 
to prevent certain obvious reflections from 
entering into their heads; but these were, 
of course, far too vague to be in any de- 
gree embarrassing; and when the ap- 
proach of the luncheon hour drew them 
back to the house together, they were 
conscious of nothing more than the plea- 
sant initiation of a promising friendship. 

The dowager would have been much 
amused, and not in the least alarmed, 
had she been told that a friendship be- 
tween her magnificent grandson and her 
humble little companion was in contem- 
plation; but subsequent events suggested 
no such fantastic notion to her. The ar- 
rival of a host of guests, and consequent 
demands upon her time and conversa- 
tional powers, caused her almost to for- 
get, during the ensuing week, the very 
existence of Lucinda, who, indeed, was 
relegated completely to the background, 
and could take notes from that post of 
observation without danger of being in- 
terrupted. Once, to be sure, the old lady 
caught sight of her, and patting her kind- 
ly on the shoulder, asked her what she 
thought of all these fine birds in their 
fine feathers. 

‘“*T don’t think there would be much to 
choose between them aid other birds if 
they were plucked,” replied Lucinda. 

‘** But they aren’t going to be plucked, 
my dear,” rejoined the dowager, laugh- 
ing. ‘‘Not yet awhile, at all events; and 
it isn’t for the likes of you to refuse to be 
dazzled by their plumage in that imperti- 
nent way. I’m different; j’en ai vu bien 
d'autres!” 
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It was satisfactory to find that Lord 
Collumpton, whose opportunities of form- 
ing a just judgment of his equals (so- 
cial superiors he could scarcely be said to 
have) had been less extensive, remained 
unimpressed either by the jewels or by 
the personal charms of that carefully se- 
lected assemblage. 

‘It’s just what I expected,” he told 
Lucinda, overtaking her one evening on 
the staircase on his way up to dress for 
dinner. ‘‘Granny has got all the most 
eligible girls down, so that I may have 
my pick. Thoughtful of her, isn’t it? 
But she forgot that there was safety in 
numbers, and I’m dividing my attentions 
so impartially that I shall give the whole 
crew the slip this time, I hope. I’m off to 
Scotland in a day or two, thank Heaven!” 

His tactics proved very successful, and 
it was as a free and uncompromised 
man that he was able to depart for the 
moors, after courteously taking leave of 
ladies. some of whose expectations may 
have been a little disappointed; but he 
took occasion on his last evening to say 
a few words to Miss Rudd, which, had 
they been addressed to a less insignificant 
person, might have been considered dis- 
tinctly compromising. 

‘*Don’t forget me while I’m away,” 
said he, raising his clear, boyish eyes to 
hers. ‘‘ You're the only human being in 
the house—except old Granny, of course 
-——whom I should like to remember me, 
and I shall often think of you. I sup- 
pose you wouldn’t drop me a line every 
now and then?” 

‘*There won't be very much to write 
about, will there?” said Lucinda. 

‘*H’m—perhaps not. Anyhow, we shall 
meet again in autumn or the beginning 
of winter, I hope. You haven't got such 
a thing as a photograph of yourself to 
spare, have you?” 

Lucinda had such a thing, and it pres- 
ently passed into the possession of Lord 
Collumpton, who very kindly presented 
her with his own portrait in return. Her 
conduct, it must be owned, was lacking 
in discretion; but she was absolutely ig- 
norant of the manners and customs of 
society. His lordship, on the other hand, 
ought perhaps to have known better. 


II. 


Mr. Price, the land agent, was what old 
Lady Collumpton, who had a sincere es- 
teem for him, called “quite tidy.” By 
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this she did not mean that he dressed 
neatly and took care of his finger-nails 
(although he did both, and was a spruce, 
well-preserved, middle-aged man into the 
bargain), but that he was almost, if not 
altogether, a gentleman, and was the sort 
of person who could perfectly well be 
asked to dinner from time to time. He 
was, as a fact, asked to dinner frequently 
during the autumn, when the big house 
Was once more abandoned to the occu- 
pancy of the dowager and her companion 
and a vast army of unemployed servants 
—so frequently, indeed, that Lucinda 
could not doubt what was the kindly 
object of this hospitality. Had she felt 
any uncertainty it would have been re- 
moved by the behavior of Mr. Price him- 
self, whose intentions and attentions were 
of a straightforward, unequivocal char- 
acter. A widower on the wrong side of 
forty who wants a nice sensible little 
woman to keep house for him, and whose 
own common-sense forbids him to fall 
desperately in love with anybody, does 
not waste time over needless sentimental 
preliminaries. 

Lucinda, however, did not mean to 
marry Mr. Price. He was all very well 
in his way. He discharged his duties, so 
she was told, with conspicuous zeal and 
ability; he was not disagreeable as an 
occasional companion, and she was grate- 
ful to him for paying court to her after 
the sober, matter-of-fact fashion which 
accorded with his years; but he was 
rather dull, rather limited—-perhaps she 
would even have pronounced him to be 
rather plebeian, if that adjective had any 
place in a republican vocabulary. A 
contrary and equally inadmissible adjec- 
tive seemed to apply to the photograph 
which it must now be confessed that Miss 
Rudd was in the habit of contemplating 
for a quarter of an hour or more every 
evening before she went to bed. Alas, 
poor little republican, with the time-hon- 
ored ineradicable prejudices of a whole 
great nation against her!—besides a very 
fair share of personal pride to back them 
up. Sometimes, it is true, she would say 
to herself: ‘‘Why not? He is his own 
master; nobody in the world has the 
right or the power to dictate to him.” 
But at the bottom of her heart she knew 
that between the Earl of Collumpton and 
Lucinda Rudd there yawned a huge so- 
cial chasm, only to be bridged over by 
heroic efforts which Lucinda Rudd could 
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not, in common self-respect, raise a finger 
to supplement. Still, if she was debarred 
from being heroic in that sense, she might 
easily prove herself so in another; and 
this she was resolved to do, discharging 
her not very onerous daily functions to 
the satisfaction of her employer, working 
away at her novel during spare hours, 
and assuring herself that, come what 
might, she would show a brave face to 
fate. Only, in the secrecy of her self- 
communings, she did not care to deny 
that her heart was no longer her own 
to dispose of, nor did she feel as much 
ashamed of what had happened to her as 
the dowager and Mr. Price would doubt- 
less have considered that she ought to be. 

‘*His lordship,” the latter told her, on 
one occasion, ‘‘ will, I firmly believe, do 
credit to the family and hold high offices 
at some future time. He has ability, and 
his conduct, so far, has been, I may say, 
irreproachable. He is young, of course, 
and cares more for games and field-sports 
than for anything else at present; but 
that will pass. What strikes me as of 
primary importance is that he should 
marry soon, and that he should form a 
suitable alliance. That will tend to fix 
him in his proper groove, if I may so ex- 
press myself.” 

‘* Tf I were he,” remarked Lucinda, ‘I 
shouldn’t allow any one to trace grooves 
for me, and I should think the alliance 
that suited my inclinations the most suit- 
able one I could make. That was what 
the Lord of Burleigh. who knew his own 
mind, thought, I suppose.” 

‘‘Ah, my dear Miss Rudd,” returned 
Mr. Price, shaking his rather blunt fore- 
finger at her playfully, ‘‘ you are a sad 
radical, I fear! We must clear your head 
of these subversive notions. Like, you 
may depend upon it, ought to mate with 
like, and the romantic marriage to which 
you allude did not turn out much of a 
success, if you remember. No, no!—let 
us all keep to the stations in which we 
have been placed by Providence. I my- 
self, I can assure you, would not wed a 
duke’s daughter if I were given the chance 
to-morrow. I should greatly prefer—” 

But Lucinda slipped away without 
waiting to hear what it was that Mr. Price 
would greatly prefer. She suspected that 
he would not at once take ‘“‘no” for an 
answer, and she was somewhat in dread 
of the cross-questioning to which he was 
only too likely to subject her. Fortu- 
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nately, her unimpassioned wooer was in 
no hurry, while Lady Collumpton frank- 
ly owned that Lucinda was becoming 
more and more essential to her personal 
comfort. 

‘*“You are such a dear, quaint little 
soul,” the old lady said, ‘‘ and you amuse 
me so much at times with your funny 
ideas about people and things, that it will 
be a bad day for me when I have to mar- 
ry you to some decent man and send you 
off about your business. But I have quite 
made up my mind not to be selfish about 
it. At my age one must be prepared to 
make one’s final bow any day, and I 
should not like to leave you quite alone 
in the world when I depart from it.” 

There was one expedient by means of 
which Lucinda might both marry and 
continue to bestow upon Lady Collump- 
ton those attentions of which the aged 
stand in need. A very bright vision of 
the future flitted before her mental sight; 
but she hastened to dismiss it. After all, 
what right had she to assume that she 
was even remembered by a young man 
who had been friendly with her for a few 
days and had asked for her photograph? 

Early in November, when south west- 
erly gales, succeeded by a few frosty 
nights, had brought down the withered 
leaves from the branches by millions, 
Lord Collumpton arrived to vindicate 
himself from all suspicion of forgetful- 
ness. He was looking hale and sun- 
burnt; he had been deer-stalking in Scot- 
land; he had been racing at Newmarket 
and elsewhere; he was now about to shoot 
his own well-stocked coverts; and he was 
delighted—or, at all events, he said so— 
to be once more under the same roof with 
the only real friend of the opposite sex 
whom he had in the world. 

‘‘T’ve been upon the point of writing 
to you over and over again,” he declared ; 
‘‘only I thought you wouldn’t want to be 
bored with the sort of thing that I should 
have had to tell you. And how have 
you been amusing yourself all this long 
time? Have you seen a lot of people ?” 

‘*Scarcely a soul, I think,” answered 
Lucinda, smiling, ‘‘ except Mr. Price.” 

‘** Oh—ah—Price, yes!” said the young 
man, with a quick contraction of the 
brows. ‘‘Granny was speaking to me 


about him. Good fellow, Price, and a 
sharp man of business; but—but I 
shouldn’t have thought he was much in 
your line.” 
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Lucinda replied that, to the best of her 
belief, Mr. Price was not at all in her line, 
a statement which appeared to give satis- 
faction. 

If she gave satisfaction, she certainly 
received it during the next few days, the 
greater part of which she spent in the so- 
ciety of one whom, to her joy, she could 
admire and respect, as well as love. Lord 
Collumpton was, in truth, both admirable 
and respectable ; he was not unmindful 
of the duties and responsibilities attach- 
ing to his station; he devoted some time 
to them every morning, and his inability 
to include in their number that high mat- 
rimonial alliance which he was expected 
to contract could scarcely be accounted 
a defect by his present confidante. How 
was Lucinda to do otherwise than sym- 
pathize with him and exhort him to stand 
to his guns when he informed her, with a 
rueful countenance, that one of the most 
dangerous of the many young women 
whose vicinity he dreaded was coming to 
stay in the house immediately? 

‘*Tt’s Lady Muriel Beverley—old Pe- 
tersfield’s daughter, you know,” he said. 
‘*Perhaps you may have heard of her. 
No? Well, oddly enough, I haven’t met 
her yet myself; but I’ve been told a lot 
about her by other fellows. Granny 
wanted to invite the whole family—in 
fact, I suspect she did invite them before 
she mentioned the subject—and I couldn't 
very well object to Petersfield, who is a 
fine game-shot. But, of course, one can 
guess what Granny and Lady Petersfield 
are after. Oh, dear! I wish I was well 
out of it!” 

Lucinda was of opinion that Lady Mu- 
riel might be treated with distant polite- 
ness; but the young man shook his head 
sorrowfully. 

‘* You don’t know how difficult that is,” 
said he. ‘‘These women aren't like you; 
one could treat them in a very different 
way if they were.” 

It was, at any rate, not with distant 
politeness that Miss Rudd was treated by 
her host until the advent of another nu- 
merous house-party swept him away from 
herside. This fresh batch of guests, which 
consisted chiefly of shooting-men, included 
also a fair sprinkling of ladies, conspic- 
uous amongst the latter being Lady Mu- 
riel Beverley, whom Lucinda naturally 
scrutinized with a good deal of curiosity. 
Upon the whole, Lady Muriel, though 
startling in some respects and striking in 
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all, did not convey to her the impression 
of being a formidable rival. Tall, rather 
broad, and remarkably handsome, with 
her rippling chestnut hair, her large 
brown eyes, and her full red lips, this 
fine specimen of modern English girl- 
hood might have been found attractive by 
most men, but was obviously as far from 
being in Lord Collumpton’s line as Mr. 
Price was from being in the line of her 
observant critic. Her manners were ab- 
rupt, her voice was loud, and she made 
use of it not only to take some strange 
liberties with her mother-tongue, but to 
discuss subjects which are usually hinted 
at rather than spoken of. So at least it 
appeared to Lucinda, who was imperfectly 
acquainted with fashionable slang, and 
who was unaware that no conceivable 
subject is now forbidden in really good 
society. Lord Collumpton might be par- 
doned for snubbing her—as indeed he did. 

“Times are changed,” the dowager 
took occasion to remark, with a smile and 
a sigh, when Lucinda and she chanced to 
be left without auditors for an instant. 
‘““In my young days Muriel Beverley 
would have been thought—well, I really 
shouldn’t like to say what would have 
been thought of her; but she is quite 
what she ought to be in these last years 
of the nineteenth century, I believe, and 
I am ready to bestow my ancestral bless- 
ing upon her at the proper moment. Of 
course your sharp little eyes have discov- 
ered by this time why she is here.” 

‘*But I don’t think Lord Collumpton 
likes her any better than you do,” replied 
Lucinda. 

‘‘Oh, I like her well enough. She 
isn't a bad sort of girl au fond, and, as 
far as connections go, she is unexception- 
able. As for him, poor boy!” The dow- 
ager snapped her finger and thumb and 
shrugged up her shoulders. ‘ He is be- 
ginning with a little aversion,” she ex- 
plained, ‘‘ but that is only because Muriel, 
who knows what she is about, thinks it 
advisable to start by provoking him. He 
will come as soon as it pleases her to 
whistle for him, you'll see.” 

Lucinda had reasons which seemed to 
her sufficient for holding a diametrically 
opposite opinion. That Lady Muriel, who 
chose to flirt openly and outrageously 
with sundry other young men who were 
staying in the house, might have ulterior 
designs in so doing was possible; but that 
Lord Collumpton, who was almost sav- 
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age in his demeanor towards her, would 
ever be reduced to submission by such 
tactics was more than a certain intimate 
friend of his could believe; and indeed 
he himself stated in so many words that 
if there was one class of human beings 
whom he loathed more than another it 
was fast unmarried women. 

‘*One doesn’t so much mind the frisky 
matrons,” he said; ‘‘ they know their own 
business best, one supposes, and some fel- 
lows find them very good fun, I dare say. 
But how any girl can imagine that she 
will get a man in his sober senses to mar- 
ry her by behaving as Lady Muriel does 
beats me!” 

It was in a sequestered corner of the 
drawing-room, after dinner, that Lord 
Collumpton delivered himself of these 
and other equally severe strictures. His 
custom was to seek out Lucinda at that 
hour of the day, and refresh himself, as 
he said, by converse with the only person 
in the house to whom he could venture 
to express his thoughts and feelings. Lu- 
cinda, at such times, would put in a good 
word for Lady Muriel, who had been kind 
enough to talk to her more than once 
while the men were out shooting, and 
who had impressed her as being at least 
good-natured, if not over-refined. 

‘*T think you are a little bit hard upon 
her,” said she. ‘‘ From what she has 
told me, I doubt whether she is really 
what you call ‘fast’; she only behaves 
as it seems to be the fashion to behave. 
And perhaps, after all, she doesn’t want 
to marry you.” 

‘* Well, goodness knows I don’t want 
to marry her!” Lord Collumpton would 
rejoin, rather tartly. ‘‘If I could but 
feel sure of being refused, I'd propose to 
her to-morrow, and have done with it.” 

He refrained, however, from resorting 
to such heroic measures, and in justice to 
Lady Muriel, it had to be confessed that 
she gave him no excuse for resorting to 
them. At the end of a week, Lucinda 
began to suspect that, whatever treaty 
might have been concluded between Lord 
and Lady Petersfield on the one side and 
Lady Collumpton on the other, the two 
persons chiefly concerned therein were of 
one mind in their determination to reject 
it. Lady Muriel lost no opportunity of 
showing what a complete matter of in- 
difference her host’s rudeness was to her. 
At the outset she responded to his uncivil 
speeches by retorts quite as uncivil and 
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a good deal more smart, but after a day 
or two she simply ignored them and him, 
being apparently very well satisfied to 
derive what amusement she could from 
the society of less unamiable people. 
She had, it is needless to say, as many 
admirers as there were available men, 
with one solitary exception, and she 
may have reflected that, big fish though 
Lord Collumpton undoubtedly was, there 
were other fish in adjacent waters as big 
as he. 

One evening, it is true, when a large 
dinner party was followed by an im- 
promptu dance, she waltzed repeatedly 
with her inhospitable entertainer; but 
this, she informed Lucinda, to whom she 
seemed to have taken a fancy, was merely 
owing to the circumstance that Lord Col- 
lumpton happened to be the one and only 
individual present who had the faintest 
notion of dancing in time. Lucinda’s 
own education had been sadly neglected 
in that respect; yet she also had the 
honor of being once whirled round the 
room by the same skilled partner, and 
when she apologized, not without mortifi- 
cation, for her inability to keep step with 
him, he answered, laughing, that he would 
very much rather sit out somewhere with 
her than dance with anybody else. 

So they sat together in the hall, under 
the shade of a spreading palm, for some 
little time, and Lord Collumpton was, as 
usual, extremely communicative. Lucin- 
da, on her side, was for once rather silent 
and shy. It struck her that the people 
who passed and repassed glanced at them 
curiously; for all her pride and indepen- 
dence, she could not help feeling a little 
like the beggar-maid in the presence of 
King Cophetua; she foresaw, with an 
anticipatory shiver, the ordeal through 
which she must needs pass before ascend- 
ing the steps of the throne, and heard in 
advance the unanswerable charges which 
were sure to be brought against her. But 
she was very happy, all the same. 

What cast a wholly unexpected shad- 
ow over her happiness was a revelation, 
quite equally unexpected, which was 
forced upon her after everybody had 
gone away and she had retired to her 
bedroom to dream awhile over the fire. 
She was rather astonished at receiving a 
nocturnal visit from Lady Muriel, who 
stated that she couldn’t sleep, and wanted 
to talk to somebody; but far greater was 
her astonishment when, at the end of an 
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hour or so, she discovered what it was 
that Lady Muriel wanted to talk about. 

‘*The confession that I am going to 
make to you is disgraceful and ridicu- 
lous, I know,” the girl wound up a series 
of somewhat disconnected remarks by say- 
ing, ‘‘ but it has the merit of being true, 
anyhow. Iam clean bowled over at last 
—and I came to ask you whether you 
think I have the ghost of a chance. You 
will know, if anybody does—for he un- 
bends to you as he does to no one else— 
and I am sure you are too honorable to 
betray my secret.” 

‘*Do you—do you mean Lord Collump- 
ton?” gasped Lucinca, with dilated eyes. 

‘Of course I do; whom else could I 
mean? I was brought here to become 
engaged to him, if I could; everybody 
understands that much, and he himself 
understands it only too well. I dare say 
I shouldn’t have been unwilling, for he 
is very rich and very nice, and I could 
hardly have hoped to do better; but I saw 
at once that he had taken a perfect hor- 
ror of me, and really I am not quite hum- 
ble enough to fight against that sort of 
thing. SolI raised my thumb to my nose 
and spread my fingers out, like the little 
vulgar boy in the Ingoldsby Legends; 
and then—then—oh, I don’t know how it 
has come about!” The girl suddenly cov- 
ered her face with her hands. ‘‘ Men are 
allowed to fall in love; it’s acknowledged 
that they can’t help it,” she groaned. 
‘* Why should it be considered so degrad- 
ing for women, who can’t help them- 
selves either, to do the same?” 

‘Oh, I don’t think it is degrading,” 
said Lucinda, gently, conscious that if it 
was, she herself was in no better case. 

But she could not in honesty say much 
more; she could nof pretend to believe 
that there was any probability of poor 
Lady Muriel’s sentiments being recipro- 
cated; all she could do was to sympa- 
thize and listen patiently while she was 
told that Lord Collumpton’s manner had 
undergone a certain change that even- 
ing. 

‘*Tt seemed to me that he might be 
coming round. He said one or two things 
while we were dancing, and once or twice 
he looked at me—oh, I don’t suppose it 
meant anything. He didn’t speak to you 
at all about me, did he?” 

Lucinda was obliged to shake her head. 
She had no comfort to give, and the only 
comfort she could take to herself was that 


Lady Muriel was evidently free from the 
remotest suspicion of the truth. 

‘* Well,” said the latter, rising at length, 
with a sigh, ‘‘I must let you go to bed 
now, you poor little thing! I don’t know 
what you think of me; but I believe you 
are sorry for me, and you may be able to 
do me a good turn yet. He has a high 
opinion of you, you see--and quite right 
too! Perhaps you might manage to give 
him a rather higher opinion of me than 
he has at present without telling any lies.” 


Il. 


It happens to most of us, sooner or 
later, to be placed in such a situation that 
strict loyalty seems to be almost beyond 
our powers of achievement; and then, 
after disconsolately asking ourselves what 
is to be done, we generally come to the 
conclusion that there is nothing for it but 
a more or less unsatisfactory compromise. 
Poor Lucinda really was not to blame 
because she chanced to love and be loved 
by the object of Lady Muriel Beverley’s 
affections ; still she felt a good deal 
ashamed of herself, and she became very 
red in the face when, at breakfast on the 
following morning, Lord Collumpton an- 
nounced that he meant to drive her to 
the meet. 

Everybody was going to the meet that 
day, and most people, including Lady 
Muriel, were going to follow the hounds. 
Lucinda, of course, as beseemed her hum- 
ble position in the household, had not 
contemplated joining the party; but it 
was impossible to resist such an invitation 
—especially when Lord Collumpton add- 
ed, in an eager undertone, ‘‘ I have some- 
thing very particular to say to you.” 
How could she help guessing what it was 
that he wanted to say? What more could 
she do than resolve to speak in the high- 
est and most generous terms of her de- 
feated rival? 

And indeed she was no sooner seated 
in the high gig, where there was no place 
for a groom, and bowling across the park 
behind a fast-trotting cob, than she em- 
barked upon a somewhat hurried and ner- 
vous eulogy of Lady Muriel. ‘‘I am 


sure you are quite mistaken about her; 
she is not at all what you think she is. I 
have seen a good deal of her in the last 
few days, and—” 

‘*So have I,” interrupted Lord Col- 
lumpton. ‘‘I’m awfully glad to hear 
that you agree with me. Women know 
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one another so much better than we can 
possibly know them; and besides, I'd ra- 
ther have your opinion than anybody 
else’s. You really think, then, that she’s 
—er—honest and disinterested ?” 

‘*T haven’t a doubt about her being 
both,” answered Lucinda, warmly. 

‘* Well,” returned her companion, with 
a smothered sigh, ‘‘ that’s good hearing! 
A bachelor with a title and a lot of money 
is bound to be suspicious—I defy him to 
help it—and then, don’t you know, he is 
apt to impute motives which very likely 
don’t exist. That is, unless he happens to 
be exceptionally good-looking or fascina- 
ting—which I’m not. I'll tell you what 
it is, Lucinda—you don’t mind my calling 
you Lucinda, do you? I always think of 
you by that name—lI'll tell you what it is. 
I am perfectly well aware that Lady Mu- 
riel isn’t in love with me, and there’s a 
sort of satisfaction, which perhaps you 
won’t understand, in fancying that she 
wouldn’t marry me without loving me.” 
As Lucinda remained silent, the young 
man went on: “‘ I dare say I’m very simple 
and behind the times; but it does seem to 
me downright wicked to marry without 
love. So, although I’m sorry to disap- 
point Granny, and fail in my duty and 
all the rest of it, yet since there 7s one 
person whom [I love, I can but say to my- 
self that it must be her or nobody. And 
I’m afraid it can’t possibly be her.” 

** Why not?” asked Lucinda, faintly. 

** Well, for the reason that I gave you 
just now. Other fellows can afford to 
ask; I can’t. It’s too great a temptation 
to put before a girl, you see; one would 
never feel sure afterwards that the coro- 
net and the money-bags hadn’t been irre- 


sistible. No; Ishall hold my tongue and 
remain single—-unless by any happy 


chance you were able to convince me 
that I might safely speak.” 

Lucinda drew in her breath and clasped 
her small fingers together tightly. What 
did it behoove her to do or say? From 
a worldly point of view, no doubt, Lord 
Collumpton would make a terrible mis- 
alliance in espousing his grandmother's 
companion; but that thought did not seem 
to trouble him, and the barrier which he 
had chosen to raise between them was 
surely a most fantastic one. 

‘*T cannot see that great wealth is such 
an irresistible temptation,” she began at 
length, speaking slowly, and with some 
difficulty. ‘‘ As forcoronets, I was brought 


up to think very little of them. My fa- 
ther always used to say that these dis- 
tinctions of rank were mere meaningless 
survivals of a state of society which has 
clean passed away—” 

‘**Oh, yes,” broke in Lord Collumpton, 
a trifle impatiently; ‘‘I can quite believe 
that you feel like that; but it is very dif- 
ferent for Lady Muriel, who has had quite 
another sort of education. After the way 
in which I began by behaving, I doubt 
whether she would even believe me if I 
told her that I loved her, and what is still 
worse is that I am afraid I shouldn’t be- 
lieve her if she said that she loved me.” 

The gray sky, the brown autumnal 
landscape, and the misty horizon rose and 
fell in a most extraordinary manner be- 
fore Lucinda’s dimmed vision. After 
having received a violent and wholly un- 
expected blow on the head, one cannot 
think of everything all at once, and she 
was scarcely conscious of pain—only of 
profound thankfulness that, by good luck, 
not good guidance, she had been arrested 
on the very brink of a precipice. Pres- 
ently she heard herself saying, in a voice 
which astonished her by its steadiness and 
composure : 

‘*You may safely speak. I must not 
tell you more than that; but you may 
take my word for it that it will be safe 
for you to speak.” 

Looking back afterwards upon this 
tragic and decisive moment of her life, 
she had a confused impression that Lord 
Collumpton thanked her profusely, went 
near to embracing her, and questioned her 
with great eagerness and persistency, not- 
withstanding her firm refusal to grant him 
further enlightenment. But in truth she 
hardly knew what she was doing or say- 
ing at the time, and what remained most 
vividly impressed upon her memory was 
the intense relief with which she saw him 
mount his horse and move off towards 
the covert-side in company with Lady 
Muriel and a number of others. Whether 
that covert was drawn blank or not she 
had no idea; she was only vaguely aware 
that somebody had been told off to drive 
her home, and that that accommodating 
person, who spoke with the voice of Mr. 
Price, asked her whether she cared about 
hunting on wheels for half an hour or so. 

‘**Not in the least,” she made haste to 
reply. ‘‘I should like to be taken back 
to the castle as quickly as_ possible, 
please.” 
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It appeared that Mr. Price—though of 
sporting proclivities in a general way, 
and unwilling to leave hounds so long 
as there was any prospect of keeping them 
in sight—was prepared on this occasion 
to do as he was requested. ‘* Because,” 
he explained, ‘‘I have been wishing for 
some time past to have a few minutes of 
private conversation with you, Miss Rudd, 
and it strikes me that his lordship must 
have been aware of that when he very 
considerately suggested that I should take 
the reins in his place.” 

Lucinda heard, as in a dream, the full 
and very lucid statement which followed 
this exordium. Mr. Price—so she was in- 
formed—was quite conscious of being no 
longer young, and of lacking those per- 
sonal advantages with which juvenile 
suitors may flatter themselves that they 
start equipped. On the other hand, he 
was sober, thoroughly domesticated, free 
from encumbrances, and well-to-do. He 
believed he might fairly claim to be a 
man who, in the character of a husband, 
was likely to prove more indulgent as 
well as more trustworthy than the com- 
mon run of hot-headed young lovers. 
For his own part, he neither asked for 
nor expected to win a wife of high rank 
or large fortune; he only wished to con- 
fer a position which, as he had been given 
to understand, a large number of ladies 
considered desirable upon one who, in his 
opinion, was eminently qualified to adorn 
it. Would Miss Rudd make him happy 
by accepting what he had to offer? 

Nothing could have been more explicit 
or more modestly put. It only remained 
for Miss Rudd to express, in such appre- 
ciative language as she could command, 
her sense of the compliment paid to her, 
and her regret that it was out of her pow- 
er to comply with Mr. Price’s wishes. 
This she did to the best of her ability, and 
she was scarcely surprised, though she 
was a good deal annoyed, to find Mr. 
Price both incredulous and inquisitive. 

‘*My dear young lady,” he wound up 
a discussion which had been extremely 
distressing to her by saying, “‘it is very 
evident to me that you do not realize what 
you are throwing away. Your private 
means, I gather, are insufficient for your 
support; you at present occupy a situa- 
tion from which, unhappily, you may, in 
the course of nature, be ousted at any mo- 
ment, and you are so kind as to assure 
me that I do not inspire you with positive 


repugnance. Under all the circumstances, 
I shall feel justified in continuing to hope 
—unless, indeed, there is somebody else 
who has forestalled me in your affections.” 

If Lucinda had had all her wits about 
her she would doubtless have held her 
tongue; but she had not all her wits about 
her, and she was anxious to be set free 
from the importunities of this elderly dul- 
lard. So she answered, desperately: 

‘There is somebody else! You will 
be amused, I dare say, to hear that it is 
Lord Collumpton, who has never dreamt 
of marrying me; but such is the fact, and 
I don’t know that your being informed of 
it makes me feel at all more humiliated 
than I did before. Of course you will 
not betray me, and I hope you will un- 
derstand now that never—never so long 
as I live!—can there be the remotest pos- 
sibility of my marrying any other man.” 

Probably Mr. Price was not very much 
amused ; yet he could not—or, at all 
events, did not— restrain himself from 
breaking out into loud laughter. 

‘‘That’s a capital joke!” he cried, as 
soon as his hilarity had subsided. ‘‘ No- 
body less than the Earl of Collumpton, 
if you please! Why, my good girl, you 
might just as well have lost your heart 
to the Emperor of all the Russias while 
you were at it! No wonder you can't 
stoop so low as to notice a mere humble 
land agent—although I venture to think 
that my parentage and social standing are 
at least equal to your own.” 

‘* Tt isn’t a question of rank,” answered 
Lucinda, quietly; ‘‘to me emperors and 
earls don’t mean what they do to you. I 
only wished you to see that I am out of 
the question.” 

‘*Thank you very much; you may rest 
assured that I see that,” returned Mr. 
Price, who was, naturally enough, exas- 
perated. ‘‘For my own part, I am not 
such a fool as to wish for anything that 
is out of the question, and I am sorry I 
can’t congratulate you upon having the 
same amount of ordinary common-sense.” 

Lucinda could very well dispense with 
congratulations; happy would she have 
been to escape from the impending duty 
of congratulating others! But from that 
trying duty no way of escape was, or 
could be, open to her, and when Lady 
Muriel, in a mud-stained riding-habit, in- 
vaded her bedroom just before the dinner 
hour that evening, she was fully prepared 
for what was coming. Lady Muriel was 
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flushed and radiant; her eyes were spar- 
kling, her red lips were parted in a joy- 
ous smile; she threw her arms round Lu- 
cinda’s neck, and exclaimed: 

‘*Guess what I have to tell you! But 
you never will!—it is much too wonder- 
ful and delightful!” 

**T think I can guess,” answered Lu- 
cinda, forcing out a sympathetic little 
laugh. ‘‘ You and Lord Collumpton are 
engaged; isn’t that it?” 

‘*Yes!—but you really must not pre- 
tend to be less amazed than Iam. Last 
night you were perfectly certain that he 
abhorred me: honestly, now, weren’t you 
certain that he abhorred me? All the 
same, I believe we have you to thank for 
the clearing up of a complete misunder- 
standing. In fact, he told me that he 
would never have had the courage to 
speak out—just imagine his being afraid! 
doesn’t it show what geese men are?— 
but for something that you said to him 
on the road to the meet. Well, it’s all 
right now, and I suppose I’m about the 
happiest girl in the whole world! We 
had two grand runs in the afternoon; 
then we rode home together, he and I— 
and the rest I can’t tell you, because my 
brain is still in a whirl. What can I 
ever have done to deserve such extraor- 
dinary good fortune!” 

The most superficial observation of the 
conditions under which our destinies 
work themselves out here below suffices 
to convince most of us that merit and 
good fortune have uncommonly little to 
say to one another. On the other hand, 
it is a proverbial and universally recog- 
nized truth that virtue is its own reward. 
Lucinda Rudd might very easily have 
prevented Lord Collumpton from marry- 
ing Lady Muriel Beverley; there was 
some comfort (in default of a better) to 
be derived from the thought that she had 
refrained from yielding to a peculiarly 
base form of temptation. 

For the rest, she had to brace herself 
up as best she might to face three more 
days of almost uninterrupted suffering. 
It was bad to be obliged to associate her- 
self with the jubilant satisfaction of the 
dowager; it was worse to be assured, as 
she frequently was, that it would be her 
turn next, and that a certain highly es- 
timable man of Lady Collumpton’s ac- 
quaintance cherished hopes which would 
doubtless be announced ere long; it was 
worst of all to be thanked over and over 


again in warm terms by the man whom 
she loved, and to listen patiently to his 
interminable rhapsodies. But what must 
needs be borne always is borne, and army 
surgeons, who are apt to run short of 
chloroform when chloroform is required, 
declare that there are far fewer cowards 
in the world than might be supposed. 
Lucinda neither disgraced herself by cry- 
ing out nor winced perceptibly; only 
when it was all over, when Lord Col- 
lumpton and his fiancée and the rest of 
the large house party had gone their sev- 
eral ways, and the castle had resumed its 
normal aspect of peaceful slumber, she 
intimated, gently but decisively, to the 
dowager that she wished to resign her 
present post. 

‘** Indeed, my dear, you will do no such 
thing!” returned the old lady, good-hu- 
moredly. ‘‘Go away and live all by 
yourself? That is a pretty idea! And 
what do you propose to live upon, pray?” 

Lucinda, flushing a little, confessed 
that she proposed to earn the necessaries 
of life by contributing to contemporary 
literature. She had been making calcu- 
lations, she said, and she was convinced 
that the thing could be done, although 
great care and economy would doubtless 
be required at the outset. As for living 
alone, she was not afraid of that, and, in 
fact, believed that she was rather better 
fitted than most people to face the draw- 
backs of solitude. 

‘‘Tt will be time enough for you to 
talk like that,” answered Lady Collump- 
ton, patting her on the shoulder, ‘‘ when 
you have reached my age, and when soli- 
tude has become inevitable. Do you think 
I don’t understand what all this nonsense 
means? I shall see Price to-morrow 
morning, and give him a hint which I 
don’t think he will be very slow to take. 
Now don’t begin to protest; it really 
isn’t worth while. I am much too old to 
waste time in making believe, and you 
are much too young to know your own 
mind. Leave it to me,and all shall be 
arranged quite comfortably.” 

‘**T may as well tell you at once,” said 
Lucinda, with a sigh of despair, ‘ that 
Mr. Price has already proposed to me, 
and that I have refused him.” 

This announcement, however, had no 
discouraging effect upon the kind-hearted, 
imperious old lady, who only laughed 
and returned: ‘‘The more fool you, my 
dear girl! Thank your lucky stars that 
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you will not he allowed to hang your- 
self so long as:I am at hand to cut you 
down.” 

Lucinda, recognizing the futility of op- 
posing her, said no more, and presently 
slippedaway. Lady Collumpton’s threat- 
ened interview with the land agent would 
have to take place; but Mr. Price’s wound- 
ed vanity might be relied upon to put an 
end to the matrimonial scheme which had 
been so thoughtfully hatched on his be- 
half. The difficulty, no doubt, would be 
to make the dowager understand why she 
should be deprived of her companion; for 
honor and wounded vanity alike would 
close Mr. Price’s lips upon that point, 
while Lucinda herself could only plead 
an unbecoming desire for independence. 

“T must go, though, whether I am 
thought ungrateful or not,” she said to 
herself. ‘‘I couldn’t bear to stay on here 
while all the preparations are being made 
for the wedding; I couldn’t bear to meet 
him and talk to him again, or to run the 
risk of his discovering, as very likely he 
would, what a lunatic I have been.” 

After all, retreat was rendered unex- 
pectedly easy for her. On being sum- 
moned to the presence of the dowager on 
the following afternoon, she was informed 
by the latter, who was looking grave and 
rather distressed, that no further obstacles 
would be placed in her path. 

‘*T have been having a little talk with 
Mr. Price, my dear,” the old lady said, 
‘‘and I believe you are right in wishing 
to leave me, although I shall be very sor- 
ry to lose you. Upon the whole, I am 
not so sorry that my project has fallen 
through. Price means well; but, to con- 
fess the truth, he is a vulgar fellow.” 

Wounded vanity finds expression in 
more ways than one, and what consti- 
tutes honor is, unfortunately, more or less 
a question of individual appreciation. 
Neither then nor at any subsequent time 
did Lady Collumpton allude to what she 
had heard from the land agent; but Lu- 
cinda knew well that she had been be- 
trayed, and could not help perceiving also 
that her kind old friend had been slightly 
shocked by her audacity. That was nat- 
ural enough, and there was no need to 
feel sore about it; still, pride is a luxury 
in which humbie companions as well as 
dowager countesses must be permitted to 
indulge, if it so pleases them, and Lucinda 
could by no means be brought to accept 
the pecuniary assistance which was at first 


gently and afterwards somewhat angrily 
urged upon her. Her obstinacy in that 
particular brought about a certain cool- 
ness and estrangement which lasted until 
the death of old Lady Collumpton, under 
whose will she benefited to the extent of 
five thousand pounds. By that time she 
was comfortably provided for, moderate- 
ly famous, and required no great acces- 
sion of fortune. 

For Lucinda Rudd outraged all proba- 
bility and gave the lie to every reasona- 
ble prediction by developing at the first 
bound into a successful and popular au- 
thoress. Such renown as belongs to 
writers of novels which everybody reads 
was speedily hers—likewise such remu- 
neration. The former is, perhaps, apt to 
be excessive; the latter, though seldom 
open to objection in that respect, proved 
more than sufficiently high to meet Lu- 
cinda’s modest requirements. Both were 
so pleasant to her, and her life in London 
amongst people who were charmed to 
throw their doors open to the celebrated 
daughter of a celebrated father was so 
busy and full of variety, that a truthful 
biographer may feel justified in describ- 
ing her somewhat brief literary career as 
a happy one. Happiness, as we all know, 
is for ninety-nine hundredths of the hu- 
man race a relative term: few indeed are 
they who in the darkening hours of life’s 
day can boast of having known what it 
means in its absolute sense. Whether 
Lucinda Rudd would have been numbered 
amongst that very select band, had it 
pleased the Fates to elevate her to the 
rank of Countess of Collumpton, can, of 
course, never be determined; but one may 
conjecture that some of the adjuncts of so 
lofty a position would have proved a lit- 
tle irksome to her. 

The actual Countess of Collumpton, 
who corresponded with her regularly and 
sometimes saw her in London (she could 
never be induced to pay a visit to Collump- 
ton Castle), burst into tears on hearing of 
the well-known authoress’s sudden death 
of heart-disease. 

‘* How dreadfully sad!” she exclaimed. 
‘*And how touching of her to have left 
directions that your photograph was to be 
placed in her coffin! I suppose she must 
have felt that she was under great obli- 
gations to the family.” 

‘*T suppose so,” agreed Lord Collump- 
ton; ‘‘ Granny left her five thousand, you 
know. But I really think she was at- 
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tached to me,as I’m sure I was to her, 
poor little soul !—though she wasn’t quite 
the same after our marriage as she used 
to be. I have noticed, Muriel, that the 
friends of one’s bachelor days never are 
quite the same after one marries.” 

‘** Not even the Lucinda Rudds ?” asked 
her ladyship, laughing a little through 
her tears. ‘‘ You may be thankful that 
jealousy isn’t one of my failings; but you 
must be prepared to be chaffed about the 


photograph by people who don’t know 
you as well as I do.” 

Lord Collumpton answered quite grave- 
ly that he should not allow anything of 
that kind. 

‘‘Hang it all! some respect must be 
shown for the dead, and I should con- 
sider it very bad form of any fellow to 
chaff me about a thoroughly respectable 
girl, whom, of course, I never could have 
thought of marrying.” 


ENGLISH ELECTIONS. 


BY HON. HENRY 


W E have in our Eastern States a few 
newspapers, with a small number 
of persons who presumably read those 
newspapers, which are not only greatly 
dissatisfied with things American, but 
which always compare our shortcomings 
with the bright standard of perfection 
which they tell us exists in England. 
One of the many subjects of their criti- 
cism has been the conduct of our elec- 
tions, and here, as usual, they are fond of 
referring us to England, in order to show 
us by that shining example how far we are 
from an ideal condition. I happened to 
be in England last summer while the last 
general election was in progress, and al- 
ways having been much interested in all 
matters relating to the conduct of our own 
elections, I availed myself of the opportu- 
nity thus presented to examine the Eng- 
lish methods which have been held up to 
us by our Anglo-American critics at home 
as the standard to which we should strive 
to attain. 

The charges usually brought against us 
by these critics are the violence and dis- 
order of our election contests, the person- 
alities in which we indulge, the campaign 
stories set afloat to affect votes, and other 
sharp practices of a like nature; frauds of 
various kinds in registration and voting, 
the lavish use of money, and the relent- 
less character of our party discipline. I 
studied these various points in the Eng- 
lish elections which were going on every- 
where around me, and tried to make my- 
self familiar with all those features which 
Anglo-Americans think we should imi- 
tate. I intend here to give very briefly 
the results of my observations. 

As to the first point of violence and 
disorder, I take the following cases as re- 
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ported in the London Times, in order to 
show the contrast between the quiet and 
order which prevail in England and the 
violence and disorder which are said by 
our critics to characterize our elections. 
These cases, I admit, present features very 
different from anything that occurs in 
American elections. On that point there 
can be no doubt. Whether we should 
desire to imitate them is another question, 
which I will not now discuss. 

Here is the first case I find among my 
clippings from the Times: ‘‘ Mr. Dis- 
raeli, M.P., Assaulted. — Mr. Coningsby 
Disraeli, M.P. for the Altrincham divi- 
sion of Cheshire, was assaulted on leaving 
the Conservative Club at Altrincham af- 
ter the close of the poll on Monday. Mr. 
Disraeli’s carriage was surrounded by a 
disorderly mob, which a force of Chesh- 
ire constabulary were unable to keep in 
check. Stones and bricks were thrown 
as the carriage drove away, and Mr. Dis- 
raeli, besides being struck with a stick, 
was momentarily stunned by a stone 
which struck him on the back of the head. 
The crowd afterwards smashed the win- 
dows of the Conservative Club, and a 
member of the club was struck by a stone 
and conveyed to the hospital unconscious. 
The street was ultimately cleared by the 
police.” 

Passing from Altrincham to Croydon, 
we learn that ‘‘ Excitement is rising in 
Croydon. Some of Mr. Hutchinson's more 
violent partisans proceeded to the front of 
the Central Conservative Club in North 
End on Saturday, and indulged in hoot- 
ing and yelling, which was kept up until 
midnight. Several members of the club 
attempted to address the gathering, but 
were pelted with eggs and apples for their 
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trouble. Yesterday morning both Mr. 
Ritchie and Mr. Hutchinson attended di- 
vine service at the parish church, and it 
is stated that the Liberal candidate, while 
walking down the aisle on his way out at 
the conclusion of the service, was hissed 
by a number of ladies, who took up posi- 
tions on either side of the vestibule.” 

The next relates to a London division: 
‘* Tower Hamlets (St. George’s).—In con- 
sequence of the many serious disturbances 
that have occurred in this division during 
the progress of the contest, a large num- 
ber of police were yesterday drafted into 
the division with a view of maintaining 
order. Mr. Marks, who was struck in the 
eye Tuesday night with a large stone, 
was yesterday driving about the constit- 
uency, accompanied by his wife, with a 
shade over the injured eye. This anpro- 
voked assault has caused great indigna- 
tion throughout the division. Several 
petty disturbances occurred at one or two 
of the polling-stations, but owing to the 
presence of the strong force of police, no- 
thing serious took place. The excitement 
became intense as the close of the poll 
approached, each party exerting itself to 
the utmost in order to secure the attend- 
ance of the electors at the polling-booths.” 

Now comes a case with a touch of hu- 
mor; but the polite reply of Mr. Hay to 
an interruption is a not uninteresting ex- 
ample of English platform manners which 
we are so often told our campaign speak- 
ers ought to copy: ‘‘ Of the ‘dogs of war’ 
most people have heard, but the dog of 
politics is new. Hitherto that friend of 
humanity has been remarkable for faith- 
fulness, but he would be a bold man who 


would answer for him after certain polit- | 


ical associations, and his first introduction 
to public affairs has. not been promising. 
There was a Unionist gathering at Hox- 
ton Church on Saturday, attended by fully 
two thousand persons, when serious dis- 
turbances occurred, owing to a respecta- 
bly dressed man forcing his way through 
the crowd with a large mastiff having 
attached to his collar a card urging the 
electors to ‘ Vote for Stuart.’ This occa- 
sioned a scuffle, ending in a free fight, 
which the police had to put down. The 
Hon. Claude Hay, Unionist candidate, 
then proceeded with his speech, dismiss- 
ing personal affronts with the declaration 
that he did not care a button for them, 
and describing the methods of his inter- 
rupters as ‘cowardly and un-English.’ 
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Pointing to one of the disturbers, he said 
he could only tell that gentleman he was 
a liar when he stated that he would not 
carry out his pledges.” 

That these disturbances were not mere 
horse-play the following case at Luton 
shows plainly: ‘‘ Bedfordshire (Luton).— 
Some rioting took place at Luton on Fri- 
day night after the declaration of the 
poll, and in addition to the reading twice 
of the Riot Act, the local authorities 
found it necessary to send for fifty met- 
ropolitan police. A local solicitor, who 
had been previously identified with the 
Liberal-Unionist party, published on the 
eve of the poll a pamphlet which the 
Conservatives considered reflected upon 
their candidate, Colonel Duke. An angry 
mob besieged his office, broke his windows, 
and attempted to gain an entrance. The 
disturbance continued until one o'clock, 
when the combined London and local 
police charged the crowd and dispersed 
it. At Dunstable, where the solicitor in 
question lives, the mob entered his house 
and wrecked the furniture.” 

At Camborne, where Mr. Conybeare 
was defeated, the contest was heated. A 
gentleman told me that he happened to 
meet the election agent of Mr. Strauss, 
the successful Unionist candidate, and ob- 
serving that he had a black eye, asked 
him how he got it. The agent said he 
was hit at Camborne, and that there were 
twenty men in the hospital there as a 
result of election fighting. 

On August 9th Mr. E. Garnet Man wrote 
to the Times that he and Mr. Gretton 
were ‘‘ stoned and hustled,” and had their 
meeting broken up at Church Gresley 
and Swadlincote by a mob excited by the 
harangues of a non-conformist minister. 

These incidents which I have just cited 
were chronicled in the newspapers, but 
seemed, so far as I could observe, to pass 
without comment and quite as matters of 
course. There was one case, however, 
which not only drew forth a great deal 
of correspondence, but also excited some 
little remark. This was the East Norfolk 
election, where Mr. Rider Haggard was 
the Conservative candidate. He and his 
party were mobbed at Ludham and Stal- 
ham. He had ladies with him, and one 
of them, Mrs. Hartcup, was seriously in- 
jured by stones which struck her in the 
head. The party took refuge from the 
arguments of their political opponents in 
the Swan Hotel at Stalham. There they 
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were besieged by a crowd for several 
hours, and were only rescued by consta- 
bles armed with cutlasses, who dispersed 
the mob. Mr. Haggard wrote with his 
accustomed force and eloquence to the 
Times about the almost African dangers 
to which he had been exposed, and the 
injuries which he and his party had re- 
ceived from the attacks of the mob. His 
opponent, Mr. Price, replied, and a long 
controversy followed. Among others who 
took part in it was one who signed her- 
self ‘‘A Lady Sufferer,” and who seemed 
disposed to laugh at Mr. Haggard for his 
complaints, because she too had been 
stoned when canvassing in the Liberal 
interests in the same division some years 
before. She said, ‘‘I took it as part of 
what I had to bear in the battle of poli- 
tics,’ and her letter exhibited a philoso- 
phy in regard to being made a target for 
stones and other missiles which, I think, 
would hardly be shown by American 
women, even by those anxious to possess 
the suffrage, under like circumstances. 
Mr. Haggard’s misfortunes were not, 
however, the only incidents of the East 
Norfolk election. In the division of 
which North Walsam is the political cen- 
tre a Unionist meeting was held in the 
market-place. While it was going on, 
Lord Wodehouse, the eldest son of the 
Earl of Kimberly, demanded that Mr. 
John Gaymer, who presided, should come 
down from the chair, and on the latter 
gentleman’s displaying some hesitation, 
‘*Lord Wodehouse,” in the language of 
the newspaper, ‘‘ forcibly removed him 
from the rostrum.” Mr. Gaymer re- 
turned, by some method not described, to 
the chair, and then remonstrated with 
Lord Wodehouse, who continually inter- 
rupted him, and also called out: ‘‘ Come 
down and have it out with me. I will 
fight you for fifty pounds.” A few days 
after, Mr. Gaymer made a complaint 
against Lord Wodehouse before the ma- 
gistrates, and the noble lord was fined five 
pounds for assault. The matter did not, 
however, end here. Some time after the 
election was over, the Conservative min- 
istry had Lord Wodehouse removed from 
the Commission of the Peace, of which he 
was a member. I think I may go so far 
as to say, although I have no desire to 
criticise English election methods, that 
Lord Wodehouse was guilty of what has 
been called in this country ‘‘ offensive par- 
tisanship.” Yet even here, I think, it 
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would be thought that we were pushing 
the spoils system pretty far to remove a 
man from a judicial position on account 
of his political conduct. 

This practice of pelting a candidate and 
the ladies who accompany him, accord- 
ing to the English custom, is apparently 
acommon diversion in the English elec 
tions. Sir William and Lady Harcourt 
were pelted at Derby, and I saw many al- 
lusions to similar instances. There is no 
need, however, of multiplying examples. 
I have given, I think, enough cases to 
show the orderly methods of political dis- 
cussion in England which our Anglo- 
American critics would have us imitate. 

I now come to the matter of charges 
made against public men during the can- 
vass for the purpose of affecting votes. 
The correspondent of the New York Trib- 
une, in a letter written at the time, sums 
up some of the campaigning as follows: 
‘*Campaign literature by the ton; roor- 
backs sprung in Ireland; press extracts 
showing how bad an opinion Lord Salis- 
bury once had of Mr. Chamberlain, and 
how cordially that dislike was recipro- 
cated by the Birmingham leader; paral- 
lel columns brought into play against one 
Unionist leader after another; and crimi- 
nations about the purchase of the Ulster 
votes answered by recriminations about 
the government cordite contracts.” This 
list, however, does not cover by any 
means all the charges of a personal char- 
acter put forward during the canvass. 

Mr. Benn, who was running in one of 
the London divisions, was attacked by 
his opponents because his insane brother 
had in a fit of madness killed their father. 
Even in the polities of ‘‘our violent peo- 
ple” a charge of this sort for political pur- 
poses would, I think, be considered cruel. 

But attacks of this sort were not con- 
fined to the lesser candidates. It was 
freely charged that Sir H. Naylor-Ley- 
land had changed from the Conservative 
to the Liberal side because the Liberal 
government had given him a baronetcy. 
As to the truth of this charge I have no 
opinion to express. I only know that 
Sir H. Naylor-Leyland was recently made 
a baronet, and that this pleasant accusa- 
tion against him and the Liberal govern- 
ment was freely made. 

Much more serious, however, was the 
charge made against Lord Rosebery, 
which played a large part in the cam- 
paign, that he had made four peers, in 
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consideration of the gift by these gentle- 
men of one hundred thousand pounds to 
the campaign fund of the Liberal party. 
Lord Rosebery’s secretary, in a letter to 
the Times, said that two of these peerages 
were given to gentlemen whose merits no 
one could question, and who were also 
poor men, and that the other two were 
given in pursuance of an arrangement 
made by Mr. Gladstone with which Lord 
Rosebery had nothing to do. There were 
persons who found this answer unsatis- 
factory, and the matter was much dis- 
cussed both in the press and on the stump. 
The charge was not made merely by irre- 
sponsible orators and newspapers. Mr. 
Chamberlain said in a speech at Birming- 
ham, on August 3d, ‘*‘ How can you grant 
sincerity to a man who in one breath de- 
nounces the House of Lords and seeks to 
abolish it, and in another gives reason for 
the suspicion that he has been selling 
peerages to the highest bidder.” I have 
no knowledge whatever as to the founda- 
tion of this charge, but considered merely 
as a campaign attack on the leader of one 
of the two great parties, a man of the very 
highest character, I think it will be ad- 
mitted that even the violence of the Amer- 
ican Presidential election can hardly show 
anything more serious. 

As to the point of illegal practices at 
registration and elections, I found that 
they were not unknown in England. In 
Durham, where the seat was won by one 
vote, it appeared that the name of a man 
who was in jail at the time had been voted 
upon, and it was freely charged that the 
names of men who were dead were used 
for the same purpose. This election, I be- 
lieve, was to be contested. I saw it stated 
in the Times that a man was charged with 
personation at Birkenhead, and from a 
single issue of the same newspaper I take 
the following cases: 

At Hartlepool, where the question of 
presenting a petition against the return 
of the Unionist candidate was considered, 
the allegations referred to the distribu- 
tion of free drinks and other illegal prac- 
tices. 

In the Litchfield division of Stafford- 
shire it was decided to present a petition 
against the return of Mr. Fulford, and 
counsel were of the opinion that there 
was ample evidence of corrupt and illegal 
practices. 

In the Falkirk Burghs a petition was 
decided upon against the return of Mr. 


John Wilson, on the ground of alleged 
bribery by the Unionist agent. 

At Wigan, Henry Litherland was sum- 
moned before the magistrate for bribing 
voters. 

These cases, as I have said, are taken 
from a single issue of the Times. But 
under the head of ‘‘ Ireland,” on anoth- 
er day, I find the following statement: 
** Mayo (North).—Our Dublin correspond- 
ent, telegraphing last night, says: The de- 
feat of Mr. Egan, the Parnellite candidate, 
is attributed to clerical intimidation. In 
a speech to his supporters, after the dec- 
laration of the poll, he declared that the 
intimidation that had been practised plain- 
ly showed that there was no liberty of the 
franchise in North Mayo. Acting under 
the advice of counsel, he has lodged with 
the subsheriff an objection against the re- 
turn of the votes. The validity of more 
than 400 ballot papers is impugned, and 
objection is made to blocks of illiterate 
voters recorded in Belmullet. It is fur- 
ther explained that in certain specific 
cases the voting was illegally conducted. 
The people of Ballina do not regard the 
declared result as at all conclusive, and it 
is stated that on the disputed votes Mr. 
Egan would have asmall majority. Mr. 
Egan is determined to fight in the higher 
courts the gross clerical intimidation prac- 
tised in Belmullet, Ballycastle, and Cross- 
molina, the strongholds of Mr. Crilly and 
Healyism.” 

These examples merely show that fraud- 
ulent practices in elections are known as 
well in England as in the United States. 

I come now to the question of the ex- 
penditure of money. This possesses a dou- 
ble interest, because it not only shows us 
the English practice, but it also throws a 
great deal of light on the charge so freely 
made of late years in this country that 
protection was not only bad economical- 
ly, but that it led to great corruption, 
owing to the lavish expenditure in the 
campaigns of the protected interests. The 
example of England will enable us to see 
not only the practice there as to election 
expenses, but also what the effect of a 
free-trade system is in keeping down the 
amount of money expended for campaign 
purposes. 

The corrupt- practices act in England 
fixes the maximum amount which each 
candidate can spend in each division of the 
United Kingdom. The candidates are re- 
quired by law to make a return of all their 
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expenses, and these returns are published 
officially. In 1892 the official returns 
show that there were 670 seats and 1307 
candidates. Fifty-six seats were uncon- 
tested, and the expenses, therefore, in those 
cases were little or nothing. The official 
returns include all the seats, although, of 
course, if these 56 seats were deducted it 
would increase the average expenditure 
for the others. The 1307 candidates in 
1892 spent £958,532 (in round numbers, 
$4,792,660), including the returning offi- 
cers’ charges, and £761,058, or $3,805,290, 
exclusive of the returning officers’ charges 
—that is, for purely political purposes. 
The total number of votes polled was 
4,605,442, and the amount of money spent 
per vote was four shillings one penny, or 
just about one dollara head. The official 
returns for 1895 have not yet been pub- 
lished, and I am obliged to take my fig- 
ures for this last election from a careful 
article which appeared in the Sunday 
Times, giving an estimate of the 1895 
figures, and putting the total expense of 
Great Britain at £960,200, a trifle more 
than was spent in 1892. As election ex- 
penses have been declining in England, it 
is probable that the expenses of 1895 will 
be less rather than more, especially as 
there were more uncontested seats in 1895 
than in 1892. But for our purposes the 
official figures of 1892 are sufficient, as- 
suming, as we may, that those of 1895 do 
not differ from them materially. From 
them we find that the average expendi- 
ture of a candidate for a county seat was 
a trifle over £1091, and for a borough 
seat £582, and the cost per voter, as has 
been already stated, was four shillings 
one penny. 

It must be remembered, however, that 
these are only the official returns of the 
expenses allowed to each candidate by the 
law. The central committees of the two 
great parties and other political commit- 
tees interested in special objects of legis- 
lation, such as bimetallism or the liquor 
traffic, spend a great deal of money for 
political purposes of which no return is 
made. I was told by good judges, includ- 
ing leaders of both the great parties, that 
the election expenses of one general elec- 
tion in England, exclusive of returning 
officers’ charges and of the expenditures 
by organizations interested in special 
subjects, would reach at least a million 
pounds. The central committees, whose 
funds are very large, furnish, of course, a 


great deal of the money to the candidates 
which appears in the official returns, but 
they also necessarily spend a good deal 
of money which does not appear in the 
returns. Nor does the expenditure of 
money cease here. I was told, for in- 
stance, that in the Newmarket division, 
where two very rich men were run- 
ning, a great deal of money was being 
spent on both sides. I asked how this 
could be done under the corrupt-practices 
act, and was informed that in this case 
one of the candidates gave employment 
to all the unemployed in the division, 
thus encouraging many voters in the sup- 
port of correct political principles and at 
the same time relieving the rate-payers. 
This may be called a special instance, but 
it indicates that evasion of the corrupt- 
practices act is at least possible. One oth- 
er fact which I derive from official returns 
seems to be of more general application. 
For the week ending July 15th the in- 
crease of the revenue from beer (there 
having been no change in the law) over 
the same week of the previous year was 
£337,000, indicating an increased con- 
sumption of about one million barrels. 
The first pollings of the general election 
took place on July 13th, and continued for 
about three weeks. The Liberals charged 
that their opponents were giving free beer 
to the voters, and this extraordinary rise 
in the revenue just at election time seems 
at least to indicate that the consumption 
of beer increases marvellously in England 
when voting is to be done. 

There is nothing certainly in these facts 
and figures to indicate that free trade has 
a depressing or lowering effect on election 
expenditures. But in making a compari- 
son with our own expenditures I will limit 
myself to the totals of the official returns, 
which are very far from representing the 
amount of money actually spent. Ac- 
cording to those returns an election in 
England costs as nearly as possible one 
dollar for every voter. On that basis we 
were entitled, if we followed the English 
example of moderation in election ex- 
penditures, to have spent in the last cam- 
paign $12,154,542. As a matter of fact 
there has never been a campaign in 
which the national committees of the two 
great American parties have spent be- 
tween them three million dollars. Allow- 
ing, however, three million to the two na- 
tional committees, and two million more 
to cover all that is spent in addition out- 
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side the two great committees, we have 
five million dollars for the expenditures 
of an American Presidential election. 
This is an excessive estimate, for most of 
the money of the national committees is 
sent to the poorer States and Congres- 
sional districts, in very few of which, 
indeed, candidates are to be found who 
can afford anything like the average ex- 
penditure of an English division. Tak- 
ing, then, five million dollars as the ex- 
penditure of the Presidential election, we 
find that it is just about the amount act- 
ually spent at a general election in Eng- 
land, and only half what we should be 
entitled to spend if we took the scale of 
the English official returns per vote as our 
standard of expenditures. When, in ad- 
dition, it is remembered that in this coun- 
try we have great distances to cover, 
which are unknown in England, and 
which add enormously to the expense of 
campaigning, it will be seen that in the 
United States, despite the corrupting in- 
fluences of protected industries, we do not 
spend half the money which we should 
spend if we lived upto the English stand- 
ard. 

As to party discipline and party feeling, 
it seemed to me that they were much the 
same in England as in the United States. 
The great body of voters there, as here, 
remain firm in their party allegiance. 
Between them is the shifting vote which 
cannot be depended on, and which usual- 
ly determines the fate of elections, except 
in a case of a great party revolt. In all 
the political talk which I heard, and at 
the time I was in England everybody 
was talking politics, I should say that 
there was an even keener partisanship 
shown than in this country. In Parlia- 
ment party discipline is much stronger 
than with us, although, as I have said, 
there is no perceptible difference in the 
discipline of the great body of voters. 
The cause of this severer discipline in 
Parliament lies, of course, in the English 
system of government. The ministry is 
a committee of both Houses. They have 
power to dissolve at any moment, and 
they therefore hold over all their follow- 
ers the great control which comes from 
the ability to turn them out of office and 
force them to the expense of an election 
and possibly to the loss of their seats. 
Under these circumstances it is no won- 
der that party discipline in Parliament is 
so very strong. 


In writing thus of some of the facts in 
regard to the English elections I have 
not had the slightest intention of criticis- 
ing their methods or finding fault with 
them. They are not perfect; they have 
their defects, like our own; but also, like 
our own,I have no doubt whatever that 
English elections in the main are fair and 
free, and that they express, as ours do, 
the honest will of the voters. I took oc- 
casion to go over to the Battersea division 
in London, where John Burns was run- 
ning, in order to see the polling. The 
officers in charge of the polling - booth 
which I visited very kindly admitted me 
behind the rail, so that I could see the 
voting in progress. The system is exact- 
ly the same as that of my own State. It 
is the secret or Australian ballot, and 
proceeds much more rapidly than with 
us, because they vote only for one, or at 
the most two or three offices. All the pro- 
ceedings were quiet and orderly. There 
was a small] crowd outside the polling- 
place who chaffed the voters good-na- 
turedly as they went in, but there was not 
the slightest sign of disorder of any kind. 
I also visited some polling-places in the 
adjoining Clapham division. Here the 
voting was proceeding even more quickly 
and quietly, if possible, than in Battersea. 

My purpose in what I have said here of 
English elections, and in the analysis 
which I have given of their election ex- 
penditures, has been merely to show that 
they do not differ materially from ours, 
although money is so much more freely 
used than with us. The moral to be 
drawn from it all is that we should seek 
by every means in our power to remedy 
any evils in our own system and to guard 
against all dangers to the ballot - box. 
But this can best be done by attending to 
our own affairs, guided by general stand- 
ards of what is wise and right, and not 
by nervously and weakly seeking to imi- 
tate other people. There is no perfection 
to be found in English election methods. 
They have their problems as we have 
ours. We can manage our own troubles 
best in our own way, and despite the out- 
cries of the Anglo-Americans in some of 
our larger cities, it may be safely said that 
English election methods are very much 
like those of English-speaking people else- 
where, and that human nature is not ma- 
terially different in England from that in 
the United States, so far as election con- 
tests are concerned. 
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BY OCTAVE THANET. 


T was a June day. Not one of those 
perfervid June days that simulate the 

heat of July, and try to show the corn 
what June can do, but one of Shake- 
speare’s lovely and temperate days, just 
warm enough to unfurl the rose petals of 
the Armstrong rose-trees and ripen the 
grass flowers in the Beaumonts’ unmowed 
yard. 

The Beaumonts lived in the north end 
of town, at the terminus of the street-car 
line. They did not live in the suburbs 
because they liked space and country air, 
nor in order to have flowers and a kitchen- 
garden of their own, like the Armstrongs 
opposite, but because the rent was lower. 
The Beaumonts were very poor and very 
proud. The Armstrongs were neither 
poor nor proud. Joel Armstrong, the 
head of the family, owned the comfort- 
able house, with its piazzas and bay-win- 
dows, the small stable and the big yard. 
There was a yard enclosed in poultry-net- 
ting, and a pasture for the cow, and the 
elderly family horse that had picked up 
so amazingly under the influence of good 
living and kindness that no one would 
suspect how cheaply the car company had 
sold him. 

Armstrong was the foreman of a ma- 
chine-shop. Every morning at half past 
six Pauline Beaumont, who rose early, 
used to see him board the street car in his 
foreman’s clothes, which differ from work- 
ing-men’s clothes, though only in a way 
visible to the practised observer. He al- 
ways was smoking a short pipe, and he 
usually was smiling. Mrs. Armstrong 
was a comely woman, who had a great 
reputation in the neighborhood as a cook 
and a nurse. In the family were three 
boys—if one can call the oldest a boy, who 
was a young carpenter, just this very day 
setting up for a master-builder. The 
second boy was fifteen, and in the high- 
school, and the youngest was ten. There 
were no daughters; but for helper Mrs. 
Armstrong had a stout young Swede, 
who was occasionally seen by the Beau- 
monts hiding broken pieces of glass or 
china in a convenient ravine. The Beau- 


mont house was much smaller than the 
Armstrongs’, nor was it in such admirable 
repair and paint; but then, as Henriette 
Beaumont was used to say, ‘ They had 
not a carpenter in the family.” 


It will be seen that the Beaumonts held 
themselves very high above the Arm- 
strongs. They could not forget that 
twenty-five years ago their father had 
been Lieutenant-Governor, and they had 
been accounted rich people in the little 
Western city. Father and fortune had 
been lost long since. They were poor, 
obscure, working hard for a livelihood; 
but they still kept their pride, which only 
increased as their visible consequence 
diminished. Nevertheless, Pauline often 
looked wistfully across at the Armstrongs’ 
little feasts and fun, and always walked 
home on their side of the street. Pauline 
was the youngest and least proud of the 
Beaumonts. 

To-day, as usual, she came down the 
street, past the neat low fence of the Arm- 
strongs; but instead of passing, merely 
glancing in at the lawn and the house, 
she stopped; she leaned her shabby el- 
bows on the gate, where she could easily 
see the dining-room and sniff the savory 
odors floating from the kitchen. ‘‘ Oh, 
doesn’t it smell good?” she murmured. 
‘*Chickens fried, and new potatoes, and 
a strawberry short-cake. They have such 
a nice garden.’ She caught her breath in 
a mirthless laugh. ‘‘ How absurd I am! 
I feel like staying here and smelling the 
whole supper! Yesterday they had waf- 
fles, and the day before beefsteak—such 
lovely, hearty things!” 

She was a tall girl, too thin for her 
height, with a pretty carriage and a del- 
icate irregular face, too colorless and tired 
for beauty, but not for charm. Her skin 
was fine and clear, and her brown hair 
very soft. Her gray eyes were alight 
with interest as she watched the finishing 
touches given the table, which was spread 
with a glossy white cloth, and had a bow] 
of June roses in the centre. Mrs. Arm- 
strong, in a new dimity gown and white 
apron, was placing a great platter of gold- 
en sponge-cake on the board. She looked 
up and saw Pauline. The girl could in- 
vent no better excuse for her scrutiny 
(which had such an air of prying) than 
to drop her head as if in faintness—an ex- 
cuse, indeed, suggested by her own feel- 
ings. In a minute Mrs. Armstrong had 
stepped through the bay- window and 
was on the other side of the fence, lis- 
tening with vivid sympathy to Pauline’s 
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shamefaced murmur: ‘‘ Excuse me, but I 
felt so ill!” 

“It’s a rush of blood to the head,” 
cried Mrs. Armstrong, all the instincts of 
a nurse aroused. ‘‘Come right in; you 
mustn’t think of going home. Land! 
you'll like as not faint before I can get 
over to you. Hold on to the fence if you 
feel things swimming!” 

Pauline, in her confusion, grew red and 
redder, while, despite inarticulate protes- 
tations, she was propelled into the house 
and on to a large lounge. 

‘‘Lay your head back,” commanded 
the nurse, appearing with an ammo- 
nia-bottle in one hand and a fan in 
the other, 

“It’s nothing-—nothing at all,” 
gasped Pauline, between shame and 
the fumes of ammonia. ‘‘ The day 
was a little warm, and I walked 
home, and I was so busy I ate no 
lunch”—as if that were a change 
from her habits—‘‘ and all at once I 
felt faint. But I’m all right now.” 

‘*Well, I don’t wonder you're 
faint,” cried Mrs. Armstrong; ‘* you 
oughtn’t to do that way. Now you 
just got to lie still— Oh, that’s only 
Ikey. Ikey, you get a glass of wine 
for this lady; it’s Miss Beaumont.” 

The tall young man in the gray 
suit and the blue flannel shirt blush- 
ed a little under his sunburn as he 
bowed. ‘‘Pleased to meet you, 
miss,” said he, promptly, before he 
disappeared. 

‘This is a great day for us,” con- 
tinued the mother, releasing the am- 
monia from duty, and beginning to 
fan vigorously. ‘‘Ike has set up as 
master-builder—only two men, and 
he does most of the work; but he’s 
got a house all to himself, and the 
chance of some bigger ones. We're 
having a little celebration. You 
must excuse the paper on the lounge; I put 
it down when we unpacked the organ.” 

‘*Oh, did the organ come?” said the 
son. 

**It surely did, and we’ve played on it 
already.” 

‘“Why, did you get the music? Was 
it in the box too?” 

‘Oh, we ain't played tunes; we just 
have been trying it—like to see how it 
goes. It’s got an awful sweet sound.” 

‘And you ought to hear me play a 
tune on it, ma.” 


‘“You! For the land’s sake!” 

‘* Yes, me—that never did play a tune 
in my life. Anybody can play on that 
organ.” He turned politely to Pauline, 
as to include her in the conversation. 
‘*You see, Miss 
Beaumont, we're 
a musical family 
that can’t sing. 
We can’t,.as they 
say, carry a tune 
to save our im- 
mortal souls. The 
trouble isn’t with 
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‘*SHE LEANED HER SHABBY ELBOWS ON THE GATE.” 


the voice; it’s with ourears. We can hear 
well enough, too, but we haven't an ear 
for music. I took lessons once, trying 
to learn to sing, but the teacher finally 
braced up to tell me that he hadn't the 
conscience to take my money. ‘* What's 
the matter?’ says I. ‘ You've lots of 


voice,’ says he, ‘but you haven’t a mite 
of ear.’ ‘Can’t anybody. teach me to 
sing? saysI. ‘Not unless they hypnotize 
you, like Trilby,’ says he. So I gave it 
up. But next I thought I would learn to 
play; for if there’s one thing ma and the 
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boys and I all love, it’s music. And just 
then, as luck would have it, this teacher 
wanted to sell his cabinet organ, which is 
in perfect shape and a fine instrument. 
And I was craving to buy it, but I knew 
it was ridiculous, when none of us can 
play. But I kept thinking. Finally it 
came to me. I had seen those zither 
things with numbers on them; why 
couldn’t he paint numbers on the keys of 
the organ just that way, and make music 
to correspond? And that’s just the way 
we've done. You're very musical. I— 
I’ve often listened to your playing. What 
do you think of it?” He looked at her 
wistfully. 

“*T think it very ingenious — very,” 
said Pauline. She had risen now, and 
she thanked Mrs. Armstrong, and said 
she must go home. In truth, she was in 
a panic at the thought of what she had 
done. Henriette never would under- 
stand. Her heart beat guiltily all the 
way home. 

There were three Beaumonts—Henri- 
ette, Mysilla, and Pauline. Henriette and 
Mysilla were twins, who had dressed alike 
from childhood’s hour, although Mysilla 
was very plain, a colorless blonde, of 
small stature and painfully thin, while 
Henriette was tall, with a stately figure 
and a handsome dark face that would 
have looked well on a Roman coin. Yet 
Henriette was a woman of good taste, 
and she spent many a night trying to de- 
cide on a gown which would suit equally 
well Mysie’s fair head and her glossy 
black one. Both the black and the brown 
heads were gray now, but they still wore 
frocks and hats alike. Henriette held 
that it was the hall-mark of a good fam- 
ily to clothe twins alike, and Henriette 
did not have her Roman features for no- 
thing. Mysilla had always adored and 
obeyed Henriette. She gloried in Henri- 
ette’s haughty beauty and grace, and she 
was as proud of both now that Henri- 
ette was a shabby elderly woman, who 
had to wear dyed gowns and darned 
gloves, as in the days when she was the 
belle of the Iowa capital, and poor Jim 
Perley fought a duel with Captain Sayre 
over a misplaced dance on her ball-card. 
Henriette promised to marry Jim after 
the duel, but Jim died of pneumonia that 
very week. For Jim’s sake, John Per- 
ley, his brother, was good to the girls. 
Pauline was a baby when her father died. 
She never remembered the days of pomp, 


only the lean days of adversity. John 
Perley obtained a clerkship for her in a 
music-store. Henriette gave music les- 
sons. She was a brilliant musician, but 
she criticised her pupils precisely as she 
would have done any other equally stu- 
pid performers, and her pupils’ parents 
did not always love the truth. Mysilla 
took in plain sewing, as the phrase goes. 
She sometimes (since John Perley had 
given them a sewing-machine) made as 
much as four dollars a week. They in- 
variably paid their rent in advance, and 
when they had not money to buy enough 
to eat they went hungry. They never 
cared to know their neighbors, and Pau- 
line cr:nged as she imaged Henriette’s 
sarcasms had she seen her sister drinking 
the Armstrongs’ California port. Hen- 
riette had stood in the hall corner and 
waved Pauline fiercely and silently away 
while the unconscious Mrs. Armstrong 
thumped at the broken bell outside, and 
at last departed, remarking, ‘‘ Well, they 
must be gone, or dead !” 

Therefore rather timidly Pauline open- 
ed the door of the little room that was 
both parlor and dining-room. Any one 
could see that the room belonged to peo- 
ple who loved music. The old-fashioned 
grand-piano was under the protection of 
busts of Bach, Beethoven, and Wagner; 
and Mysie’s violin stood in the corner, 
near a bookcase full of musical biogra- 
phies. An air of exquisite neatness was 
like an aroma of lavender in the room, 
and with it was fused a prim good taste, 
such as might properly belong to gentle- 
women who had learned the household 
arts when the rule of three was sacred, 
and every large ornament must be at- 
tended by a smaller one on either side. 
And an observer of a gentle mind, fur- 
thermore, might have found a kind of 
pathos in the shabbiness of it all; for 
everything fine was worn and faded, and 
everything new was coarse. The portrait 
of the Lieutenant-Governor faced the 
door. For company it had on either 
side small engravings of Webster and 
Clay. Beneath it was placed the tea 
table, ready spread. The cloth was of 
good quality, but thin with long service. 
On the table a large plate of bread held 
the place of importance, with two small 
plates on either corner, the one contain- 
ing a tiny slice of suspiciously yellow 
butter, and the other a cone of solid jelly. 
Such jelly they sell at the groceries out 
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of firkins. A glass jug of tea stood by a 
plated ice-water jug of a pattern highly 
esteemed before the war. Henriette was 
stirring a small lump of ice about the 
sides of the tea-jug. She greeted Pauline 
pleasantly. 

‘Iced tea?” said Pauline. ‘I thought 
we were to have hot tea and sausages 
and toast. I gave Mysie twenty-five 
cents for them this morning.” She did 
not say that it was the money for more 
than one day’s luncheon. 

‘* Yes, Mysie said something about it,” 
said Henriette, ‘‘ but it didn’t seem worth 
while to burn up so much wood merely 
to heat the water for tea; and toast uses 
up so much butter.” 

‘*But I gave Mysie a dollar to buy a 
little oil-stove that we could use in sum- 
mer; and there was the sausage; I don’t 
mean to find fault, sister Etty, but I’m 
ravenously hungry.” 

‘‘Of course, child,” Henriette agreed, 
benignly; ‘ you are always hungry. But 
I think you'll agree I was lucky not to 
have bought that stove and those sau- 
sages this morning. Who do you think 
is coming to this town next week? The- 
odore Thomas, with his own orchestra! 
And just as I was going into that store 
to buy your stove—though I didn’t feel 
at all sure it wouldn't explode and burn 
the house down—John Perley came up 
and gave me a ticket, an orchestra seat; 
and I said at once, ‘The girls must go 
too’; but I hadn’t but twenty-five cents, 
and no more coming in for a_ week. 
Then it occurred to me like a flash, there 
was this money you had given me; and 
Paula, I made such a bargain; the man 
at Farrell's, where they are selling the 
tickets, will get us three seats, not very 
far back in the gallery, for my orchestra 
seat and the money, and we shall have 
enough money left to take us home in 
the street cars. Now do you understand?” 
concluded Henriette, triumphantly. 

‘* Yes, sister Etty; it will be splendid,” 
responded Pauline, but with less enthu- 
siasm than Henriette had expected. 

‘** Aren’t you glad?” she demanded. 

“Oh yes, I’m glad; but I’m so dead- 
tired I can hardly talk,” said Pauline, as 
she left the room. She felt every stair 
as she climbed it; but her face cleared at 
the sight of Mysie coming through the 
hall. 

‘*Tt’s a lovely surprise, Mysie, isn’t it?” 
she cried, cheerfully. She always called 
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Mysie by her Christian name, without 
prefix. Henriette, although of the same 
age, was so much more important a per- 
son that she would have felt the una- 
dorned name a liberty. But nobody was 
afraid of Mysie. Pauline wound one of 
her long arms about her waist and kissed 
her. 

Mysie gave a little gasp of mingled 
pleasure and relief, and the burden of 
her thoughts slipped off in the words, ‘I 
knew you ‘lotted on that oil-stove, Paula, 
but Etty said you would want me to 
send 

**T wouldn’t go without you,” Pauline 
burst in, vehemently, ‘‘and I'd live on 
bread and jelly for a week to give you 
that pleasure.” 

‘* There was the sausage, too; I did feel 
bad about that; you ought to have good 
hot meals after working all day.” 

‘*No more than you, Mysie.” 

‘‘T’m not on my feet all day. And I 
did think of taking some of that seventy- 
five cents we have saved for the curtains, 
but I didn’t like to spend any without 
consulting you.” 

“It’s your own money, Mysie; but any- 
how I suppose we need the curtains. Go 
on down; Henriette’s calling. I'll bedown 
directly.” But after she heard her sis- 
ter’s uncertain footstep on the stair, she 
stood frowning out of the window at the 
Armstrong house. ‘‘It’s hideous to think 
it,” she murmured, ‘* but I don’t care—we 
have so much music and so little sausage! 
I wish I had the money for my ticket to 
the concert to spend on meat!” 

Then, remorsefully, she went down 
stairs, and after supper she played all the 
evening on the piano; but the airs that 
she chose were in a simple strain—min- 
strel songs of a generation ago, like 
‘Nelly was a lady,” and “ Hard times, 
come again no more,” from a battered 
old book of her mother’s. 

** Wouldn’t you like to try a few Moody 
and Sanukeys?” Henriette jeered after a 
while. ‘‘ Foster seems to me only one 
degree less maudlin and commonplace. 
He makes me think of tuberoses!” Pau- 
line laughed and went to the window. 
The white porcupine of electric light at 
the corner threw out long spikes of radi- 
ance athwart the narrow sidewalk, and 
a man’s shadow dipped into the lighted 
space. The man was leaning his arms 
on the fence. ‘Foolish fellow!” Pau- 
line laughed softly to herself. That night, 
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shortly after she had dropped asleep, she 
was awakened out of a dream of stay- 
ing to supper with the Armstrongs, and 
beholding the board loaded with broiled 
chickens and plum pudding, by a clutch 
on her shoulder. ‘‘It was quite acci- 
dental,” she pleaded; ‘‘ it really was, sister 
Etty!” For her dream seemed to project 
itself into real life, and there was Hen- 
riette, a stern figure in flowing white, 
bending over her. 

‘‘Wake up!” she cried. ‘Listen! 
There’s something awful happening at 
the Armstrongs’.” 

Pauline sat up in bed as suddenly as a 
jack-in-a-box. Then she gave a little 
gasp of laughter. ‘‘ They are all right,” 
said she; ‘‘ they are playing on their or- 
gan. That’s the way they play.” 

The organ ceased to moan, and Henri- 
ette returne ' to her couch. In ten min- 
utes she was back again, shaking Pauline. 
‘“Wake up!” she cried. ‘‘ How can you 
sleep in such a racket? He has been 
murdering popular tunes by inches, and 
now what he is doing I don’t know, but 
it is awful. You know them best. Get 
up and call to them that we can’t sleep 
for the noise they make.” 

‘*T suppose they have a right to play 
on their own organ.” 

‘*They haven't a right to make such a 
pandemonium anywhere. If you won't 
do something, I’m going to pretend I 
think it’s cats, and call ‘Seat!’ and throw 
something at them.”’ 

‘* You wouldn't hit anything,” Pauline 
returned, in that sleepy tone which al- 
ways rouses a wakeful sufferer’s wrath. 

3etter shut your window. You can’t 
hear nearly so well then.” 

‘* Ves, sister, [ll shut the window,” 
Mysie called from the chamber, as usual 
eager for peace. 

‘**You let that window alone,” com- 
manded Henriette, sternly. A long pause 
~-Henriette seated in rigid agony at the 
foot of the bed; the Armstrongs exper- 
imenting with the Vox Humana stop. 
‘* Pauline, do you mean to say that you 
san sleep? Pauline! Pauline!” 

‘* What's the matter now?” asked Pau- 
line. 

‘I am going to take my brush—no, 
I shall take your brush, Pauline Beau- 
mont—and hurl it at them!” 

‘* Oh, sister, please don’t,” begged My- 
sie from within, like the voices on a stage. 

Henriette spoke not again; she strode 


out of the room, and did even as she had 
threatened. She flung Pauline’s brush 
straight at the organist sitting before the 
window. Whether she really meant to 
injure young Armstrong's candid brow is 
an open question; and judging from the 
result, I infer that she did not mean to do 
more than scare her sister; therefore she 
aimed afar. By consequence, the missile 
sped straight into the centre of the win 
dow. But not through it; the window 
was raised, and a wire screen rattled the 
brush back with a shivering jar. 

‘*What’s that? A bat?” said Arm- 
strong, happily playing on. His father 
and mother were beaming upon him in 
deep content—his father a trifle sleepy, 
but resolved, the morrow being Sunday, 
to enjoy this musical hour to the full, his 
mother seated beside him and reading the 
numbers aloud. 

“You see, Ikey,” she had explained, 
‘that’s what makes you slow. While 
you're reading the numbers, you lose ’em 
on the organ; and while you're finding 
the numbers on the keys, you lose ’em on 
the paper. I'll read them awful low, so 
no one would suspect, and you keep your 
whole mind on those keys. Now begin 
again; I’ve got a pin to prick them— 
2-4-3, 1-3—no, 1-8, 1-8—it’s only one 1-8; 
guess we better begin again.” 

So Mrs. Armstrong droned forth the 
numbers and Ikey hammered them on the 
organ, pumping with his feet, whenever 
he did not forget. The two boys slept 
peacefully through the weird clamor. 
The neighbors, with one exception, were 
apparently undisturbed. That exception, 
named Henriette Beaumont, heard with 
swelling wrath. 

‘*T’ve thrown the brush,” said she. No 
response from the pillow. ‘‘Now I’m 
going to throw the broken-handled mug,” 
continued Henriette, in a tone of deadly 
resolve; ‘‘ it’s heavy, and it may kill some 
one, but I can’t help it!” Still a dead 
silence. Crash! smash! The mug with 
the broken handle had sped against the 
weather-boarding. 

‘*Now what was that ?” cried Ike, jump- 
ing up. Before he was on his feet a 
broken soap-dish had followed the mug. 
Up flew the sash, and Ike was out of the 
window. ‘‘ What are you doing that for? 
What do you mean by that?” he yelled, 
to which the dark and silent house oppo- 
site naturally made no reply. Ike was 
out in the road now, and both his parents 
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were after him. The elder Armstrong 
had been so suddenly wakened from a 
doze that he was under the impression of 
a fire somewhere, and let out a noble 
shout to that effect. Mrs. Armstrong, 
convinced that a dynamite bomb had 
missed fire, gathered her skirts tightly 
around her ankles—as if bombs could 
run under them like mice—and helped 
by screaming alternately ‘* Police!” and 
‘** Murder!” 

Henriette gloated silently over the con- 
fusion. It did her soul good to see Ike 
Armstrong running along the sidewalk 
after supposititious boys. 

The Armstrongs did not return to the 
organ. Eenriette heard their footsteps 
on the gravel, she heard the muffled 
sound of voices, but not again did the 
tortured iustrument excite her nerves, 
and she sank into a troubled slumber. As 
they sat at breakfast the next morning, 
and Henriette was calculating the share 
due each cup from the half-pint of boiled 
milk, the broken bell-wire jangled. Pau- 
line said she would go. 

‘*Tt can’t be any one to call so early in 
the morning,” said Henriette; ‘‘ you may 
go.” 

It was young Armstrong, in his Sun- 
day clothes. Pauline’s only picture of 
him had been in his work-a-day garb; it 
was curious how differently he impressed 
her, fresh from the bath and the razor, 
trigly buttoned up in a perfectly fitting 
suit of blue and brown, with a dazzling 
rim of white against his shapely tanned 
throat, and a crimson rose in his button- 
hole. ‘*How handsome he is!” thought 
Pauline. She had never been satisfied 
with her own nose, and she looked at the 
straight bridge of his and admired it. 
She was too innocent and ignorant her- 
self to notice how innocently clear were 
his eyes; butshe thought that they looked 
true and kind, and she did notice the bold 
lines of his chin and jaw, and the firm 
mouth under his black mustache. Un- 
accountably she grew embarrassed; he 
was looking at her so gravely, almost 
sternly, his new straw hat in one hand, 
and the other slightly extended to her 
and holding a neat bundle. 

He bowed ceremoniously, as he had 
seen actors bow on the stage. ‘‘ Somebody 
threw these things at our window last 
night,” said he; ‘‘I think they belong to 
you. I couldn't find all the pieces of the 
china.” 


‘‘They weren’t all there,” stammered 
Pauline, foolishly; and then a wave of 
mingled confusion and irritation at her 
false position—there was her monogram 
on the ivory brush !—and a queer kind of 
amusement swept over her, and dyed her 
delicate cheek as red as Armstrong’s rose. 
And suddenly he too flushed, and his eyes 
flashed. 

‘‘['m sorry I disturbed your sister,” 
said he, ‘‘but I hope she will not throw 
any more things at us. We will try not 
to practise so late another night. Good 
morning.” 

‘*Tam sorry,” said Pauline; ‘‘ tell your 
mother I’m sorry, please. She was so kind 
to me.” 

‘*Thank you,” Armstrong said, heart- 
ily; ‘‘I will.” And somehow before he 
went they shook hands. 

Pauline gave the message, but she felt 
so guilty because of this last courtesy that 
she gave it without reproach, even though 
her only good brush disclosed a pitiful 
crack. 

‘* Well, you know why I did it,” said 
Henriette, coolly; ‘‘ and does the man sup- 
pose his playing isn’t obnoxious any hour 
of the day as well as night? But let us 
hope they will be quiet awhile. Paula, 
have you any money? We ought to go 
over those numbers for the concert before- 
hand, and we must get Verdi's Requiem. 
Mysie has some, but she wants it to buy 
curtains.” 

‘I’m sorry, sister Etty, but I haven't a 
cent.” 

‘‘Then the curtains will have to wait, 
Mysie,” said Henriette, cheerfully, ‘‘ for 
we must have the music to-morrow.” 

Mysie threw a deprecating glance at 
Pauline. ‘‘There was a _ bargain in 
chintzes,” she began, feebly, ‘‘but of 
course, sister, if Paula doesn’t mind—”’ 

‘*T don’t mind, Mysie,” said Pauline. 

Why should she make Mysie unhappy 
and Henriette cross for a pair of cheap 
curtains? The day was beautiful, and 
she attended church. She was surprised, 
looking round at the choir, to discover 
young Armstrong in the seat behind her. 
She did not know that he attended that 
church. But surely there was no harm 
in a neighbor's walking home with Mysie 
and her. How well and modestly he talk- 
ed, and how gentle and deferential he was 
to Mysie! Mysie sighed when he parted 
from them, a little way from the house. 

‘‘That young man is very superior to 
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his station,” she declared, solemnly; ‘‘he 
must be of good though decayed family.” 

‘* His grandfather was a Vermont farm- 
er,and ours was a Massachusetts farmer,” 
retorted Pauline; ‘‘I dare say if we go 
back far enough we shall find the Arm- 
strongs as good as we—” 

‘*Oh, pray don’t talk that way before 
Etty, dear,” interrupted Mysie, hurriedly; 
‘* she thinks it so like the anarchists; and 
if you get into that way of speech, you 
might slip out something before her. Poor 
Etty, I wish she felt as if she could go to 
church. Ihope she had a peaceful morn- 
ing.” 

Ah, hope unfounded! Never had Miss 
Henriette Beaumont passed a season more 
rasping to her nerves. Looking out of 
the window, she saw both the younger 
Armstrongs and their mother. The boys 
had been picking vegetables. 

‘* Now, boys,” called Mrs. Armstrong, 
gayly, ‘‘let’s come and play on the organ.” 

Henriette’s soul was in arms. Unfor- 
tunately she was still in the robes of rest 
(attempting to slumber after her tumultu- 
ous night), and dignity forbade her shout- 
ing out of the window. 

The two boys passed a happy morning 
experimenting on the different stops, and 
improvising melodies of theirown. ‘‘Say, 
mummy, isn’t that kinder like a tune ?” 
one or the other would exclaim. Mrs. 
Armstrong listened with pride. The aw- 
ful combination of discords fell sweetly 
on her ear, which was ‘‘ no ear for music.” 

‘*Tt’s just lovely to have an organ,” she 
thought. 

When Miss Beaumont could bear no 
more she attired herself and descended 
the stairs. Then the boys stopped. In 
the afternoon several friends of the Arm- 
strongs called. They sang Moody and 
Sankey hymns, until Henriette was pale 
with misery. 

‘*T think I prefer the untutored Arm- 
strong savages themselves, with their 
war-cries,” she remarked. 

‘*Perhaps they will get tired of it,” 
Mysie proffered for consolation. But 
they did not tire. They never played 
later than nine o'clock at night again, 
but until that hour the music-loving and 
unmusical family played and sang to 
their hearts’ content. And the Beau- 
monts saw them at the Thomas concerts, 
Ike and his mother and Jim, applauding 
everything. Henriette said the sight 
made her ill. 


Time did not soften her rancor. She 
caught cold at the concert, and for two 
weeks was confined to her chamber with 
what Mrs. Armstrong called rheumatism, 
but Henriette called gout. During the 
time she assured Mysie that what she suf- 
fered from the Armstrong organ exceeded 
anything that gout could inflict. 

‘*Do let me speak to Mrs. Armstrong,” 
begged Mysie. 

‘*T spoke to that boy, the one with the 
freckles, myself yesterday,” replied Hen- 
riette, ‘‘out of the window. I told him 
if they didn’t stop I would have them in- 
dicted.” 

‘Why, how did you see him?” Mysie 
was aghast, but she dared not criticise 
Henriette. 

‘* He came here with a bucket of water. 
Said his mother saw us taking water out 
of the well, and it was dangerous. The 
impertinent woman, she actually offered 
to send us water from their cistern every 
day.” 

‘*But I think that was— was rather 
kind, sister,and it would be dreadful to 
have typhoid fever.” 

“I would rather die of typhoid fever 
than have that woman bragging to her 
vulgar friends that she gives the Beau- 
monts, Governor Beaumont’s daughters, 
water! I know what her kindness 
means.” Thus Henriette crushed Mysie. 
But when the organ began, and it was 
evident that Tim Armstrong intended to 
learn ‘‘ Two little Girls in Blue,” if it 
took him all the afternoon, Mysie rose. 

‘* Mysie,” called Henriette, ‘‘ don’t you 
go one step to the Armstrongs’.” 

Mysie sat down, but in a little while 
she tried again. 

‘*T wish you'd let Paula, then; she is 
going by there every day, and she has 
had no dispute with them. She often 
stops to talk.” 

‘*Talk to whom?” said Henriette, icily. 

**Oh, to any of them—Tim or Pete or 
Mrs. Armstrong.” 

‘Does she talk to them long?” 

‘*Oh no, not very long —just as she 
goes by. I think you're mistaken, sis- 
ter. They don’t think suéh mean things. 
Truly they are—nice; they seem very 
fond of each other, and they almost al- 
ways give Paula flowers.” 

‘* What does she do with the flowers?” 

‘*She puts them in the vases, and wears 
them.” 

‘*Do they give her anything else?” 
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Henriette’s tone was so awful that Mysie 
dropped her work. ‘* Do they?” persisted 
Henriette. 

‘*They sent over the magazines a few 
times, but that was just borrowing, and 
once they—they—sent over some short- 
cake and some—bread.”’ 

Henriette sat bolt-upright in bed, reck- 
less of the pain every movement gave 
her 

‘*Mysilla Beaumont, do you see where 
your sister is drifting? Are you both 
crazy? But I shall put a stop to this non- 
sense this very day. Iam going to write 
a note to John Perley, and you will have 
to take it. Bring me the paper. If there 
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THINGS AT OUR WINDOW.” 


isn’t any in my desk, take some out of 
Pauline’s.” 

‘Oh, Henriette,” whimpered Mysie, 
‘what are you going to do?” 

‘You will soon see, and you will have 
to help me. After they have been dis 
graced and laughed at, we'll see whether 
she will care to lean over their fence and 
talk to them.” 

It was true that Pauline did talk to the 
Armstrongs; she did lean over the Arm- 
strong fence. It had come to pass by 
degrees. She knew perfectly well it was 
wrong. Henriette never allowed her to 
have any acquaintances. But Henriette 
could not see her from the bed, and Mysie 
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did not mind; and so she fell into the 
habit of stopping at the Armstrong gate 
to inquire for Mrs. Armstrong’s turkeys, 
or to ask advice about the forlorn little 
geraniums which fought for life in the 
Beaumont yard, or to lend her own nim- 
ble fingers to the adorning of Mrs. Arm- 
strong’s bonnets. She saw Ike often. 
Once she actually ventured to enter 
‘*those mechanics’” doors and play on 
the detested organ. Her musical gifts 
could not be compared to her sister’s. A 
sweet, true voice, of no great compass, a 
touch that had only sympathy and a mod- 
erate facility—these the highly cultivated 
Beaumonts rated at their very low artistic 
value; but the ignorant Armstrongs lis- 
tened to Pauline’s hymns in rapture. The 
tears filled Mrs. Armstrong’s eyes; impul- 
sively she kissed the girl. ‘‘ Oh, you dear 
child!” she cried. Ike said nothing. Not 
a word. He was standing near enough 
to Pauline to touch the folds of her dress. 
His fingers almost reverently stroked the 
faded pink muslin. He swallowed some- 
thing that was choking him. Joel Arm- 
strong nodded and smiled. Then his 
eyes sought his wife’s. He put out his 
hand and held hers. When the music 
was done and the young people were 
gone, he puffed hard on his dead pipe, 
saying, ‘‘ It’s the best thing that can hap- 
pen to a young man, mother, to fall in 
love with a real good girl, ain’t it?” 

‘** Yes, I guess it is.” 

‘* And I guess you'd have the training 
of this one, mother; and there’s plenty of 
room in the lot opposite that’s for sale to 
build a nice little house. They'd start a 
sight better off than we did.” 

‘* But we were very happy, Joe, weren’t 
we?” 

‘*That we were, and that we are, Sally,” 
said Armstrong. ‘‘Come on out in the 
garden with your beau; we ain't going to 
let the young folks do all the courting.” 

Mysie and Henriette saw the couple 
walking in the garden, the husband’s arm 
around his wife’s waist, and the soft-heart- 
ed sister sighed. 

‘Oh, sister, don’t you kinder wish you 
hadn't done it?’ she whispered. ‘‘ They 
didn’t mean any harm.” 

‘‘Harm? No. I dare say that young 
carpenter would be willing to marry Pau- 
line Beaumont!” cried Henriette, bitterly. 

Mysie shook her gray head, her loose 
mouth working, while she winked away 
a tear. ‘I don't care, I don't care—” 


thus did she inwardly moan out of a spasm 
of dire resolution—‘* ’m just going to tell 
Pauline!” 

Perhaps what she told set the cloud on 
the girl’s pretty face; and perhaps that 
was why she looked eagerly over the 
Armstrong fence every night; and the 
cloud lifted at the sound of Mrs. Arm- 
strong’s mellow voice hailing her from 
any part of the house or yard. 

But one night, instead of the usual 
cheerful stir about the house, she found 
the Swede girl alone in the kitchen, weep- 
ing over the potatoes. To Pauline’s in- 
quiries she returned a burst of woe. 
** They all tooken to chail—all!” she wail- 
ed. ‘*I don’t know what to do if I get sup- 
per. The mans come, the police mans, 
and tooken them all away. I hela verl- 
den! who ever know such a country? 
Such nice peoples sent to chail for play 
on the organ—their own organ! They 
say they not play right, but I think to 
send to chail for not play right on the 
organ that sha’n’t be right!” 

Pauline could make nothing more out 
of her; but the man on the corner looked 
in at one particularly dolorous burst of 
sobs over poor Tim and poor Petey and 
tendered his version: ‘‘ They’ve gone, 
sure enough, miss. Your sisters have had 
them arrested for keeping and commit- 
ting a nuisance. Now I ain’t stuck on 
their organ - playing, as a general rule, 
myself, but I wouldn’t go so far as to call 
it a nuisance. But the Fullers ain’t on 
the best of terms; old Fuller is a crank, 
and there’s politics between him and Arm- 
strong and the Delaneys, who have just 
moved into the neighborhood, mother and 
daughter—very musical folks, they say, 
and nervous; they have joined in with 
your sister—” 

‘* Where have they gone?” asked Pau- 
line, who was very pale. 

‘*Tothe policecourt. They were mighty 
cunning, if you'll excuse me, miss. They 
picked out that old German crank, Von 
Reibnitz, who plays in the Schubert Quar- 
tet, and loves music better than beer.” 

The man was right. Henriette had 
chosen her lawgiver shrewdly; and at 
this very moment she was sitting in one 
of the dingy chairs of the police court, 
with the mien of Marie Antoinette on her 
way to execution. Mysie sat beside her 
in misery not to be described ; for was she 
not joined with Henriette in the prosecu- 
tion of the unfortunate Armstrongs? and 
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had she not surreptitiously partaken of 
hot rolls and strawberry jam that very 
day, handed over the fence to her by Mrs. 
Armstrong? Shecould not sustain the oc- 
easional glare of the magistrate’s glasses; 
and unable to look in the direction of the 
betrayed Armstrongs, for the most part 
she peered desolately at the clerk. The 
accused sat opposite. Mr. Armstrong and 
Ike were in their working clothes. Hasti- 
ly summoned, they had not the meagre 
comfort of a toilet. The father looked 
about the court, a perplexed frown re- 
placing at intervals a perplexed grin. 
When he was not studying the court- 
room, he was polishing the bald spot on 
his head with a large red handkerchief, 
or rubbing the grimy 
palms of his hands on 
the sides of his trousers. 
He had insisted upon an 
immediate trial, but his 
wits had not yet pulled 


themselves out of the 
shock of his arrest. The 
boys varied the indig- 


nant solemnity of bear- 
ing which their mother 
had impressed on them 
with the unquenchable 
interest of their age. 
Mrs. Armstrong had as- 
sumed her best bonnet and 
her second-best gown. 
She was a handsome wo- 
man, with her fair skin, 
her wavy brown hair,and 
brilliant blue eyes; and 
the reporter looked at 
her often, adding to the 
shame and fright that 
were clawing her under 
her Spartan composure. 
But she held her head in 
the air bravely. Not so 
her son, who sat with his 
hands loosely clasped be- 
fore him and his head 
sunk on _ his _ breast 
through the entire ar- 
raignment. 

Behind the desk the 
portly form of the magistrate filled an 
arm-chair to overflowing, so that the 
reporter wondered whether he could rise 
from the chair, should it be necessary, 
or whether chair and he must perforce 
cling together. His body and arms 
were long, but his legs were short, so he 
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always used a cricket, which somehow 
detracted from the dignity of his ap- 
pearance. He had been a soldier, and 
kept a martial gray mustache; but he 
wore a wig of lustrous brown locks, which 
he would push from side to side in the 
excitement of a case, and then clap frank- 
ly back into place with both hands. There 
was no deceit about Fritz Von Reibnitz. 
He was a man of fiery prejudices, but of 
good heart and sound sense, and he often 
was shrewder than the lawyers who tried 
to lead him through his weaknesses. 
But he had a leaning towards a kind of 
free hand, Arabian justice, and rather 
followed the spirit of the law than ser- 
vilely questioned what might be the letter. 





‘*NOW, BOYS, LET'S COME AND PLAY ON THE ORGAN.” 


Twirling his mustachios, he leaned back 
in his chair and studied the faces of the 
Armstrong family, while the clerk read 
the information slowly—for the benefit of 
his friend the reporter, who felt this to 
be one of the occasions that enliven a 
dusty road of life. 
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‘State of lowa, Winfield County. The 
City of Fairport vs. Jos. L. Armstrong, 
Mrs. J. L. Armstrong, Isaac J. Armstrong, 
Peter Armstrong, and Timothy Arm- 
strong. The defendants” (the names were 
repeated, and at each name the mother of 
the Armstrongs winced) ‘‘ are accused of 
the crime of violating Section 2 of Chap- 
ter 41 of the ordinances of said city. For 
that the defendants, on the 3d, the 10th, the 
15th, and 23d day of July, 18—, in the city 
of Fairport,in said county,did conspire and 
confederate together to disturb the public 
quiet of the neighborhood, and in pursu- 
ance of said conspiracy, and aiding and 
abetting each other, did make, then and 
there, loud and unusual noises by playing 
on a cabinet organ in an unusual and im- 
proper manner, and by singing boister- 
ously and out of tune; and did thereby 
disturb the public quiet of the neighbor- 
hood, contrary to the ordinances in such 
case provided.” 

‘* You vill read also the ordinance, Mr. 
Clerk,” called the magistrate, with much 
majesty of manner, frowning at the same 
time on the younger lawyers, who were 
unable to repress their feelings, while the 
reporter appeared to be taken with cramps. 

The clerk read : 

‘*Every person who shall unlawfully 
disturb the public quiet of any street, al- 
ley, avenue, public square, wharf, or any 
religious or other public assembly, or 
building public or private, or any neigh 
borhood, private family, or person within 
the city, by giving false alarms of fire” 
(Mrs. Armstrong audibly whispered to her 
husband, ‘‘ We never did that!’), ‘* by loud 
or unusual noises” (Mrs. Armstrong sank 
back in her corner, and Joseph Armstrong 
very nearly groaned aloud), ** by ringing 
bells, blowing horns or other instruments, 
etc., ete., shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and punished accordingly.” 

Then uprose the attorney for the prose 
cution, to state his case. He narrated 
how the Armstrong family had bought 
an organ, and had played upon it almost 
continually since the purchase, thereby 
greatly annoying and disturbing the en- 
tire neighborhood. He said that no mem- 
ber of the Armstrong family knew more 
than two changes on the organ, and that 
several of them, in addition to playing, 
were accustomed to sing in a loud and 
disagreeable voice (the Armstrong family 
were visibly affected), and that so great 
was the noise and disturbance made by 


the said organ that the prosecuting wit- 
ness, Miss Beaumont, who was sick at the 
time, had been agitated and disturbed by 
it, to her great bodily and mental damage 
and danger. That although requested to 
desist, they had not desisted (Tim and Pete 
exchanged glances of undissembled enjoy- 
ment), and therefore she was compelled in 
self-defense to invoke the aid of the law. 

Ike listened dully. There was no hu- 
mor in the situation for him. He felt 
himself and his whole family disgraced, 
dragged before the police magistrate just 
like a common drunk and disorderly 
loafer, and accused of being a nuisance 
to their neighborhood; the shame of it 
tingled to his finger-tips. He would not 
look up; it seemed to him that he could 
never hold up his head again. No doubt 
it would all be in the paper next morning, 
and the Armstrongs, who were so proud 
of their honest name, would be the laugh- 
ing-stock of the town. Somebody was 
saying something about a lawyer. Ike 
scowled at the faces of the young attor- 
neys lolling and joking outside the rail- 
ing. ‘I won't fool away any money on 
those chumps,” he growled ; ‘‘ | want to get 
through and pay my fine and be done.” 

Somebody laughed; then he saw that it 
was the sheriff of the county, a good 
friend of his. He looked appealingly up 
at the strong, dark face; he grasped the 
big hand extended. 

‘*T’m in a hole, Mr. Wickliff,” he whis- 
pered. 

‘*Naw, you're not,” replied Wickliff ; 
** you've a friend in the family. She got 
onto this plot and came to me a good 
while ago. We’reall ready. I’ve known 
her since she was alittle girlk Know’em 
all, poor things! Say, let me act as your 
attorney. Don’t have to be a member of 
the bar to practise in this court. Y’Hon- 
or! If it please y’Honor, I'd like to be 
excused to telephone to some witnesses 
for the defence.” 

Ike caught his breath. ‘‘A friend in 
the family!’ He did not dare to think 
what that meant. And Wickliff had 
gone. They were examining the prose- 
cuting witnesses. Miss Mysilla Beaumont 
took the oath, plainly frightened. She 
spoke almost in a whisper. Her evident 
desire to deal gently with the Armstrongs 
was used skilfully by the young attorney 
whom John Perley (his uncle) had em- 
ployed. Behold (he made poor Mysie’s 
evidence seem to say) what ear-rending 
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and nerve-shattering sounds these bar- 
barous organists must have produced to 
make this amiable lady protest at law! 
Mysie fluttered out of the witness-box in 
a tremor, nor dared to look where Mrs. 
Armstrong sat bridling and fanning her- 
self. Next three Fullers deposed to more 
or less disturbance from the musical taste 
of the Armstrongs,and the Delaney daugh 
ter swore, inaclarion voice, that the play- 
ing of the Armstrongs was the worst ever 
known. 

‘Tt ain't any worse than her scales!” 
cried Mrs. Armstrong, goaded into speech. 
The magistrate darted a warning glance 
at her. 

Miss Henriette Beaumont was called 
last. Her mourning garments, to mas- 
culine eyes, did not show their age; and 
her grand manner and handsome face, 
with its gray hair and its flashing eyes, 
caused even the magistrate’s manner to 
change. Henriette had a rich voice and 
a beautiful articulation. Every softly 
spoken word reached Mrs. Armstrong, 
who writhed in her seat. She recited 
how she had spent hours of * absolute 
torment”? under the Armstrong instru- 
mentation, and she described in the lan- 
guage of a musician the unspeakable in- 
iquities of the Armstrong technique. Her 
own lawyer could not understand her, 
but the magistrate nodded in sympathy. 
She said she was unable to sleep nights 
because of the ‘‘horrible discords played 
on the organ—-” 

‘*T declare we never played it but two 
nights, and they weren't discords; they 
were nice tunes,” sobbed Mrs. Armstrong. 

The justice rapped and frowned. “‘ Si- 
lence in der court!” he thundered. Then 
he glared on poor Mrs. Armstrong. ‘Any 
body vot calls hisself a laty ought to 
behave itself like sooch!” he said, with 
strong emphasis. The attorneys present 
choked and coughed. In fact, the re- 
mark passed into a saying in_ police- 
court circles. Miss Henriette stepped with 
stately graciousness to her seat. 

‘*Und now der defence,” said the jus- 
tice—‘‘ der Armstrong family. © Vot has 
you got to say?” 

‘‘Let me put some witnesses on first, 
Judge,” called Wickliff, ‘‘to show the 
Armstrongs’ character.” He was open- 
ing the door, and the hall behind seemed 
filled. 

‘*Oh, good land, Ikey, do look!” qua- 
vered Mrs. Armstrong; ‘‘ there’s pa’s boss, 


and the Martins that used to live in the 
same block with us, and Mrs. O’Toole, and 
all the neighbors most up to the East End, 
and—oh, Ikey! there’s Miss Pauline her- 
self! Our friends ‘ain’t deserted us; I knew 
perfectly well they wouldn't !” 

Ike did look up then—he stood up. His 
eyes met the eyes of his sweetheart, and 
he sat down with his cheek afire and his 
head in the air. 

‘*TIn the first place,” said Wickliff, as- 
suming an easy attitude, with one hand 
in a pocket and the other free for orator- 
ical display, ‘‘ I'll call Miss Beaumont, 
Miss Henriette Beaumont, for the de- 
fence.” Miss Beaumont responded to the 
eall, and turned a defiant stare on the 
amateur attorney. 

‘*You say you were disturbed by the 
Armstrongs’ organ?” 

‘*T was painfully disturbed.” 

‘* Naturally you informed your neigh- 
bors, and asked them to desist playing the 
organ?” 

‘I did.” 

‘* How many times?” 

‘** Once.” 

‘To whom did you speak?” 

‘I told the boys to tell their mother.” 
‘Are you passionately fond of music?” 
‘Tam.” 

‘Are you sensitive to bad music— 
acutely sensitive?” 

‘*T suppose I am; a lover of music is, 
of necessity.” 

The magistrate nodded and sighed. 

‘* Are you of a particularly patient and 
forbearing disposition?” Henriette direct- 
ed a withering glance at the tall figure 
of the questioner. 

‘*Tam forbearing enough,” she answer- 
ed. ‘‘DoI need to answer questions that 
are plainly put to insult me?” 

‘*‘No, madam,” said the magistrate. 
“Mr. Wickliff, I rules dot question out.” 

Nothing daunted, Wickliff continued: 
‘“When you gave the boys warning, 
where were they?” 

‘*In my house.” 

‘* How came they there?” 

‘They had brought over a bucket of 
water.” 

** Why?” 

‘* Because we had only well-water, they 
said.” 

‘*That was rather kind on the part of 
Mrs. Armstrong, don’t you think? In 
every respect, besides playing the organ, 
she was a kind neighbor, wasn’t she?” 
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**T don’t complain of her.” 

‘** Wasn’t she rather noted in the neigh- 
borhood as a lady of great kindness? 
Didn't she often send in little delicacies— 
flowers, fruit, and such things—gifts that 
often pass between neighbors to different 
people?” 

‘She may have. I am not acquainted 
with her.” 

‘*Hasn’t she sent in things at different 
times to you ?” 

Henriette’s throat began to form the 
word no, then she remembered the short- 
cake, she remembered the roses, she re- 
membered her oath, and she choked. ‘‘I 
don’t know much about it; perhaps she 
may have,” said she. 

‘*That will do,” said Wickliff. ‘‘ Call 
Miss Mysilla Beaumont.” Wickliff’s re 
spectful bearing reassured the agitated 
spinster. He wouldn't detain her a mo- 
ment. He only wanted to know had 
neighborly courtesies passed between the 
two houses. Yes? Had Mrs. Armstrong 
been a kind and unobtrusive neighbor? 

‘*Oh, yes, sir; yes, indeed,” cried poor 
Mysie. 

‘“Were you yourself much disturbed 
by thé organ?” 

‘* No, sir,” gasped Mysie, with one tra- 
gic glance at her sister’s stony features. 
She knew now what Jeanie Deans must 
have suffered. 

‘*That will do,” said Wickliff. 

Then a procession of witnesses filed 
into the narrow space before the railing. 
First the employer of the elder Arm- 
strong gave his high praise of his fore- 
man as a man anda citizen; then came 
the neighbors, declaring the Armstrong 
virtues—from Mrs. Martin, who deposed 
with tears that Mrs. Armstrong’s courage 
and good nursing had saved her little 
Willy’s life when he was burned, to Mrs. 
O’Toole, an aged little Irish woman, who 
recited how the brave young Peter had 
rescued her dog from a band of young 
torturers. ‘‘And they had a tin can 
filled with fire-crackers, yer Honor (an’ 
they was lighted), tied to the poor stoom- 
py tail of him; but Petey he pulled it 
aff, and he throwed it ferninst them, and 
he made them sorry that day, he did, for 
it bursted. He’s a foine bye, and belongs 
to a foine family!” 

‘** Aren’t you a little prejudiced in favor 
of the Armstrongs, Mrs. O'Toole ?” asked 
the prosecuting attorney, as Wickliff smil- 
ingly bade him ‘‘ take the witness.” 


**'Yes, sor, I am,” cried Mrs. O'Toole, 
huddling her shawl closer about her wiry 
little frame. ‘‘ [ am that, sor, praise God! 
They paid the rint for me whin me bye 
was in throuble, and they got him wur-rk, 
and he’s doin’ well this day, and been for 
three year. And there’s many a hot bite 
passed betwane us whin we was neigh- 
bors. Prejudeeced! I'd not be wuth the 
crow’s pickin’s if I wasn’t; and the back 
of me hand and the sow] of me fut to thim 
that’s persecuting of thim this day!” 

‘**Call Miss Pauline Beaumont,” said 
Wickliff. ‘‘ That will do, grandma.” 

Pauline’s evidence was very concise, 
but to the point. She did not consider 
the Armstrong organ a nuisance. She 
believed the Armstrongs, if instructed, 
would Jearn to play the organ. If the 
window were shut the noise could not 
disturb any one. She had the highest 
respect and regard for the Armstrongs. 

‘*There’s my case, your Honor,” said 
Wickliff, **and I’ve confidence enough in 
it and in this court to leave it in your 
hands. Say the same, Johnny?’—to the 
young lawyer. Perley laughed; he was 
beginning to suspect that not all the case 
appeared on the surface. Perhaps the 
Beaumont family peace would fare all 
the better if he kept his hands off. He 
said that he had no evidence to offer in 
rebuttal, and would leave the case confi- 
dently to the wisdom of the court. 

‘**And I'll bet you a hat on one thing, 
Amos,” he observed in an undertone to 
the amateur attorney on the other side, 
‘* Fritz’s decision on this case may be good 
sense, but it will be awful queer law.” 

‘* Fritz has got good sense,” said Amos, 

The magistrate announced his decision. 
He had deep sympathy, he said, for the 
complainant, a gifted and estimable lady. 
He knew that the musical temperament 
was sensitive as the violin—yes. But it 
also appeared from the evidence that the 
Armstrong family were a good, a worthy 
family, lacking only a knowledge of mu- 
sic to make them acceptable neighbors. 
Therefore he decided that the Armstrong 
family should hire a competent teacher, 
and that until able to play without giv- 
ing offence to the neighbors they should 
close the window. With that under- 
standing he would find the defendants 
not guilty; and each party could pay its 
own costs. 

Perley glanced at Amos, who grinned 
and repeated, ‘‘ Fritz has got good sense.” 
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‘I'd have won my hat,” said Perley, 
‘but [m not kicking. Just look at Miss 
Beaumont, though.” 

Henriette had listened in stony calm. 
She did not once look at Pauline, who 
was standing at the other side of the 
room. ‘‘Come, sister,’ she said to Mysie. 
Mysie turned a scared face on Henriette. 
She drew her aside. 

‘‘Did you hear what he said?” she 
whispered. ‘‘ Oh, Henriette, what shall we 
do? Weshall have to pay the costs- 

‘*The Armstrongs will have to pay 
them too,” said Henriette, grimly. 

“Theirs won't be so much, because 
none of their witnesses will take a cent; 
but the Fullers and Miss Delaney want 
their fees, and it’s a dollar and a half, 
and there’s—” 

‘*We shall have to borrow it from 
John Perley,” said Henriette. 

3ut he isn’t here, and maybe they'll 
put us in jail if we don’t pay. Oh, Hen- 
riette, why did you—” 


This, Mysie’s first and last reproach of 
her sovereign, was cut short by the ap- 
proach of Pauline. 

At her side walked young Armstrong. 
And Pauline, who used to be so timid, 
presented him without a tremor. 

‘*T wanted to tell you, Miss Beaumont,” 
said Ike, *‘ that I did not understand that 
we were disturbing you so much when 
you were ill. Not being musical, we 
could not appreciate what we were mak- 
ing you suffer. But I beg you to believe, 
ma’am, that we are all very sorry. And 
I didn’t think it no more than right that 
I should pay all the costs of this case— 
which I have done gladly. I hope you 
will forgive us, and that we may all of 
us live as good neighbors in future. We 
will try not to annoy you, and we have 
engaged a very fine music-teacher.” 

‘They have engaged me,” said Pau- 
line. And as she spoke she let the young 
man very gently draw her hand into his 
arm. 
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A REBELLIOUS HEROINE. 


BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 


VI. 
ANOTHER CHAPTER FROM HARLEY. 
“Was ever woman in this humour woo'd? 
Was ever woman in this humour won? 
TU have her,—but I will not keep her long.” 
— Ricnarp III.” 


VHERE was no doubt about it that Har- 
‘l ley, true to his purpose; was making 
a good fight to conquer without compul- 
sion, and appreciated as much as I the 
necessity of reducing his heroine to con- 
crete form as speedily as possible, lest 
some other should prove more successful, 
and so deprive him of the laurels for which 
he had worked so hard and suffered so 
much. In his favor was his disposition. 
He was a man of great determination, and 
once he set about doing something he was 
not an easy man to turn aside, and now 
that for the first time in his life he found 
himself baffled at every point, and by a 
heroine of no very great literary impor- 
tance, he became more determined than 
ever. 

‘*T’ll conquer yet,” he said to me, a week 
or so later; but the weariness with which 
he spoke made me fear that victory was 
afar off. 

‘*T’ve no doubt of it—ultimately,” Ian- 
swered, to encourage him; ‘‘ but don’t you 
think you'll stand a better chance if you 
let her rest for a while, and then steal in 
upon her unawares, and catch her little 
romance as it flies? She is apparently 
nerved up against you now, and the more 
conscious she is of your efforts to put her 
on paper, the more she will rebel. In fact, 
her rebelliousness will become more and 
more a matter of whim than of principle, 
unless you let up on her for a little while. 
Half of her opposition now strikes me as 
obstinacy, and the more you try to break 
her spirit, even though you do it gently, 
the more stubborr will she become. Put 
this book aside for a few weeks anyhow. 
Why not tackle something else? You’d 
do better work, too, after a little variety.” 

‘*This must be finished by September 
ist, that’s why not,” said Stuart. ‘I’ve 
promised Herring, Beemer, and Chadwick 
to send them the completed manuscript 
by that time. Besides, no heroine of 
mine shall ever say that she swerved me 
from doing what I have set about doing. 
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It’s now or never with Marguerite An- 
drews.” 

So I left him at his desk, and for a week 
was busy with my own affairs. Late the 
following Friday night I dropped in at 
Harley’s rooms to see how matters were 
progressing. As I entered I saw him 
at his desk, his back turned toward me, 
silhouetted in the lamp-light, scratching 
away furiously with his pen. 

‘* Ah!” I thought, as my eye took in the 
picture, ‘‘it goes at last. I guess I won't 
disturb his train of thoughts.” 

And I tried to steal softly out, for he 
had not observed my entrance. As luck 
would have it, I stepped upon the sill of 
the door as I passed out, and it creaked. 

‘** Hello!” cried Harley, wheeling about 
in his chair, startled by the sound. 
‘*What are you upto? Come back here. 
I want to see vou.” 

His manner was cheerful, but I could 
see that the cheerfulness was assumed. 
The color had completely left his cheeks, 
and great rings under his eyes betokened 
weariness of spirit. 

**T didn’t want to disturb you,” said I, 
returning. ‘‘ You seemed to have your 
pen on aclear track, with full steam up.” 

‘*T had,” he said, quietly. ‘‘I was just 
finishing up that Herring, Beemer, and 
Chadwick business.” 

‘* Aha!” I cried, grasping his hand and 
shaking it. ‘‘I congratulate you. Suc- 
cess at last, eh?” 

‘* Well, I've got something done—and 
that’s it,” he said, and he tossed the letter- 
block upon which he had been writing 
across the table tome. ‘‘ Read that, and 
tell me what you think of it.”’ 

I read it over carefully. It was a let- 
ter to Messrs. Herring, Beemer, and Chad- 
wick, in which Stuart asked to be relieved 
of the commission he had undertaken: 


‘‘T find myself utterly unable to com- 
plete the work in the stipulated time,” he 
wrote, ‘‘by reasons entirely beyond my 
control. Nor can I at this writing say 
with any degree of certainty when I shall 
be able to finish the story. 1 have made 
constant and conscientious effort to carry 
out my agreement with you, but fruitless- 
ly, and I beg that you will relieve me of 
the obligation into which I entered at the 
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signing of our contract. Of course I 
could send you something long enough to 
cover the required space—words come easy 
enough for that—but the result would be 
unsatisfactory to you and injurious to me 
were I todo so. Please let me hear from 
you, releasing me from the obligation, at 
your earliest convenience, as I am about 
to leave town for a fortnight’s rest. Re- 
gretting my inability to serve you at this 
time, and hoping soon to be able to avail 
myself of your very kind offer, I beg to 
remain, 
Yours faithfully, 
STuarRT HARLEY.” 


‘Oh! said I. ‘*‘ You've finished it, then, 
by—” 

‘By giving it up,” said he, sadly. ‘‘It’'s 
the strangest thing that ever happened to 
me, but that girl is impossible. I take up 
my pen intending to say that she did this, 
and before I know it she does that. I 
cannot control my story at all, nor can I 
perceive in what given direction she will 
go. If I could, I could arrange my sce- 
narto to suit, but as it is, 1 cannot go on. 
It may come later, but it won’t come now, 
and I’m going to give her up,and go down 
to Barnegat to fish for ten days. I hate 
to give the book up, though,” he added, 
tapping the table with his pen-holder re- 
flectively. ‘‘ Chadwick’s an awfully good 
fellow, and his firm is one of the best in 
the country, liberal and all that, and here 
at my first opportunity to get on their list 
I'm completely floored. It’s beastly hard 
luck, I think.” 

‘* Don't be floored,” said I. ‘‘ Take my 
advice and tackle something else. Write 
some other book.” 

‘*That’s the devil of it!” he replied, 
angrily pounding the table with his fist. 
‘*T can’t. I’ve tried, and I can’t. My 
mind is full of that woman. If I don’t 
get rid of her I’m ruined—I’ll have to get 
a position as a salesman somewhere, or 
starve, for until she is caught between 
good stiff board covers I can’t write an- 
other line.” 

‘*Oh, you take too serious a view of it, 
Stuart,” I ventured. ‘‘ You’re mad and 
tired now. I don’t blame you, of course, 
but you mustn’t be rash. Don’tsend that 
letter yet. Wait until you've had the week 
at Barnegat—you'll feel better then. You 
can write the book in ten days after your 
return; or if you still find you can’t do it, 
it will be time enough to withdraw then.” 


‘*What hope is there after that?” he 
cried, tossing a bundle of manuscript into 
my lap. ‘‘Just read that, and tell me 
what’s the use. I’d mapped out a meet- 
ing between Marguerite Andrews and a 
certain Mr. Arthur Parker, a fellow with 
wealth, position, brains, good looks — in 
short, everything a girl could ask for in a 
man, and that’s what came of it.” 

I spread the pages out upon the table 
before me and read: 


CHAPTER IV. 
A DECLARATION. 
“JT have not seen 
So likely an ambassador of love.” 
—‘Mercuant or VENICE.” 


PARKER mounted the steps lightly and 
rang the bell. Marguerite’s kindness of 
the night before, which was in marked 
contrast to her coolness at the MacFar- 
land dance, had Jed him to believe that 
he was not wholly without interest to her, 
and her invitation that he should call 
upon her had given him a sincere plea- 
sure; in fact, he wondered that he should 
be so pleased over so trivial a circum- 
stance. 

‘*IT’m afraid I’ve lost my heart again,” 
he said to himself. ‘‘ That is, again if I 
ever lost it before,” he added. 

And his mind reverted to a little episode 
at Bar Harbor the summer before, and he 
was not sorry to feel that that wound was 
cured—though, as a matter of fact, it had 
never been more than a scratch. 

A moment later the door opened, and 
Parker entered, inquiring for Miss An- 
drews. 

‘*I do not know, but I will see if Miss 
Andrews is at home,” said the butler, 
ushering him into the parlor. That im- 
posing individual knew quite well that 
Miss Andrews was at home, but he also 
knew that it was not his place to say so 
until the young lady had personally as- 
sured him of the facts in so far as they re- 
lated to this particular caller. All went 
well for Parker, however. Miss Andrews 
consented to be at home to him, and five 
minutes later she entered the drawing- 
room where Parker was seated. 

‘How do you do?” she said, frigidly, 
ignoring his outstretched hand. 

(‘Think of that, will you?” interposed 
Harley. ‘‘ He’d come to propose, and was 
to leave engaged, and she insists upon 
opening upon him frigidly, ignoring his 
outstretched hand.” 
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I couldn’t help smiling. ‘‘ Why did 
you let her do it?” Lasked. 

‘*T could no more have changed it than 
Icould fly,” returned Stuart. ‘‘She ought 
never to have.been at home if she was go- 
ing to behave that way. I couldn’t fore- 
see the incident, and before I knew it, that’s 
the way it happened. But I thought I 
could fix it up later, so I went on. Read 
along, and see what I got let into next.” 

I proceeded to read as follows.) 

‘*You see,” said Parker, with an ad- 
miring glance at her eyes, in spite of the 
fact that the coolness of her reception 
rather abashed him—‘‘ you see, I have not 
delayed very long in coming.” 

‘*So I perceive,” returned Marguerite, 
with a bored manner. ‘‘ That’s what I 
said to Mrs. Willard as I came down. 
You don’t allow your friends much lee- 
way, Mr. Parker. It doesn’t seem more 
than five minutes since we were together 
at the card party.” 

(‘‘ That’s cordial, eh?” said Harley, as I 
read. ‘‘Nice sort of talk for a heroine to 
ahero. Makes it easy for me, eh?” 

‘‘T must say if you manage to get a 
proposal in now you’re a genius,” said [. 

‘*Oh—as for that, I got reckless when 
I saw how things were going,” returned 
Harley. ‘‘I lost my temper, and took it 
out of poor Parker. He proposes, as you 
will see when you come to it; but it isn’t 
realism—it’s compulsion. I simply forced 
him into it—poor devil. But go on and 
read for yourself.” 

I did so, as follows.) 

This was hardly the treatment Parker 
had expected at the hands of one who had 
been undeniably gracious to him at the 
card table the night before. He had re- 
ceived the notice that she was to be his 
partner at the tables with misgivings, on 
his arrival at Mrs. Stoughton’s, because 
his recollection of her behavior toward 
him at the MacFarland dance led him to 
believe that he was personally distasteful 
to her; but as the evening at cards pro- 
gressed he felt instinctively drawn tow- 
ards her, and her vivacity of manner, 
cleverness at repartee, and extreme ami- 
ability toward himself had completely 
won his heart, which victory their little 
téte-d-téte during supper had confirmed. 
But here, this morning, was a complete 
reversion to her first attitude. What could 
it mean? Why should she treat him so? 

(‘‘I couldn't answer that question to 
save my life,” said Stuart. ‘‘ That is, not 


then, but I found out later. I put it in, 
however, and let Parker draw his own 
conclusions. I'd have helped him out if 
I could, but I couldn’t. Go on and gee 
for yourself.” 

I resumed. ) 

Parker could not solve the problem, but 
it pleased him to believe that something 
over which he had no control had gone 
wrong that morning, and that this had 
disturbed her equanimity, and that he was 
merely the victim of circumstances; and 
somehow or other it pleased him also to 
think that he could be the victim of her 
circumstances, so he stood his ground. 

‘‘It is a beautiful day,” he began, after 
a pause. 

‘*Ts it?” she asked, indifferently. 

(‘‘Frightfully snubbish,” said I, ap- 
palled at the lengths to which Miss An- 
drews was going. 

‘**Dreadfully,” sighed Harley. ‘‘ And 
so unlike her, too.”’) 

‘* Yes,” said Parker, ‘‘ so very beautiful 
that it seemed a pity that you and I should 
stay in-doors, with plenty of walks to be 
taken and—” 

Marguerite interrupted him with a sar- 
castic laugh. 

‘With so much pity and so many 
walks, Mr. Parker, why don’t you take a 
few of them?” she said. 

(‘Good Lord!” said I. ‘This is the 
worst act of rebellion yet. She seems be- 
side herself.” 

‘Read on!” said Harley, in sepulchral 
tones.) 

This was Parker’s opportunity. 

‘“*T am not fond of walking, Miss An- 
drews,” he said; and then he added, quick- 
ly, ‘* that is, alone—I don’t like anything 
alone. Living alone, like walking alone, 
is—” 

‘*Let’s go walking,” said Marguerite, 
shortly, as she rose up from her chair. 
‘‘Tll be down in two minutes. I only 
need to put my hat on.” 

Parker acquiesced, and Miss Andrews 
walked majestically out of the parlor and 
went up stairs. 

‘*Confound it!” muttered Parker as she 
left him. ‘‘ A minute more, and I’d have 
known my fate.” 

(‘‘ You see,” said Harley, ‘‘I’d made up 
my mind that that proposal should take 
place in that chapter, and I thought I'd 
worked right up to it, in spite of all Miss 
Andrews's disagreeable remarks, when, pop 
—off she goes to put on her hat.” 
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** Oh—as for that—that’s all right,” said 
I. ‘* Parker had suggested the walk, and 
a girl really does like to stave off a pro- 
posal as long as she can, as long as she 
knows it is sure to come. Furthermore, 
it gives you a chance to describe the hat, 
and so make up for a few of the words 
you lost when she refused to discuss ball 
dresses with Mrs. Willard.” 

““T never thought of that; but don’t 
you think I worked up to the proposal 
skilfully?” asked Harley. 

Very,” said I. ‘* But you’re dread- 
fully hard on Parker. It would have been 
better to have had the butler fire him out, 
head over heels. He could have thrashed 
the butler for doing that, but with your 
heroine his hands were tied.” 

‘*Go on and read,” said Harley.) 

‘*She must have known what I was 
driving at,” Parker reflected, as he awaited 
her return. ‘‘ Possibly she loves me in 
spite of this frigid behavior. This may 
be her method of concealing it; but if it 
is, 1 must confess it’s a case of 


‘Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love, 
But why did you kick me down stairs?” 


Certainly, knowing as she now must what 
my feelings are, her being willing to go 
for a walk on the cliffs, or anywhere, is a 
favorable sign.” 

(‘‘ Parker merely echoed my own hope 
in that remark,” said Harley. ‘‘If I could 
get them engaged, I was satisfied to do it 
in any way that might be pleasing to her.”’) 

A moment later Marguerite appeared, 
arrayed for the walk. Parker rose as 
she entered, and picked up his gloves. 

‘* You are a perfect picture this morn- 
ing,” said he. 

‘I'm ready,” she said, shortly, ignoring 
the compliment. ‘‘ Where are we sched- 
uled to walk?—or are we to have some- 
thing to say about it ourselves ?” 

Parker looked at her with a wondering 
smile. The aptness of the remark did not 
strike him. However, he was equal to 
the occasion. 

‘* You don’t believe in free will, then ?”’ 
he asked. 

(‘It was the only intelligent remark 
he could make, under the circumstances, 
you see,” explained Harley. 

‘*He was a clever fellow,” said 1, and 
resumed. ) 

‘*T believe in a great many things we 
are supposed to go without,” said Mar- 
guerite, sharply. 


They had reached the street, and in 
silence walked along Bellevue Avenue. 

“There are a great many things,” 
vouchsafed Parker, as they turned out of 
the avenue to the cliffs, ‘‘ that men are 
supposed not to go without—” 

‘** Yes,” said Marguerite—‘‘ vices.” 

“I did not refer to them,” laughed 
Parker. ‘‘In fact, Miss Andrews, the 
heart of man is supposed to be incom- 
plete until he has lost it, and has suc- 
ceeded in getting another for his very—” 

‘*Are you an admirer of, Max Nordau ?”’ 
interposed Marguerite, quickly. 

(‘‘ What ever led you to put that in?” I 
asked. 

‘**Go on, and you'll see,” said Harley. 
‘*T didn’t put it in. It’s what she said. 
I’m not responsible.’’) 

**T don’t know anything about Max 
Nordau,” said Parker, somewhat surprised 
at this sudden turn of the conversation. 

‘*Are you familiar with Ibsen?” she 
asked. 

(‘It was awfully rough on the poor 
fellow,” said Harley, ‘‘ but I couldn't 
help him. Id forced him in so far that 
I couldn’t get him out. His answer 
floored me as completely as anything 
that Miss Andrews ever did.”’) 

‘Ibsen?’ said Parker, nonplussed. ‘‘ Oh 
yes,” he added, an idea dawning on his 
mind. ‘‘Oh, certainly—you mean the 
man who makes pictures for Life. Why, 
yes, I’m familiar with his work, and I 
like it very much. If he could write a 
Trilby, he’d be the equal of Du Maurier.” 

Miss Andrews laughed immoderately, 
in which Parker, thinking that he had 
possibly said something witty, although 
he did not know what it was, joined. In 
a moment the laughter subsided, and for 
a few minutes the two walked on in si- 
lence. Finally Parker spoke, resignedly. 

‘*Miss Andrews,” he said, ‘* perhaps 
you have noticed—perhaps not—that you 
have strongly interested me.” 

‘Yes,’ she said, turning upon him 
desperately. ‘‘I have noticed it, and 
that is why I have on two separate occa- 
sions tried to keep you from saying so.” 

‘*And why should I not tell you that 
I love—” began Parker. 

‘* Because it is hopeless,” retorted Mar- 
guerite. ‘‘I am perfectly wéll aware, 
Mr. Parker, what we are down for, and I 
suppose I cannot blame you for your per- 
sistence. Perhaps you don’t know any 
better; perhaps you do know better, but 
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are willing to give yourself over unre- 
servedly into the hands of another; per- 
haps you are being forced and cannot 
help yourself. It is just possible that 
you are a professional hero, and feel un- 
der obligations to your employer to fol- 
low out his wishes to the letter. How- 
ever it may be, you have twice essayed 
to come to the point, and I have twice 
tried to turn you aside. Now it is time 
to speak truthfully. I admire and like 
you very much, but I have a will of my 
own, am nobody’s puppet, and if Stuart 
Harley never writes another book in his 
life he shall not marry me to a man I 
do not love. I do not know if you are 
aware of the fact, but it is true neverthe- 
less that you are the third fiance’ he has 
tried to thrust upon me since July 3d. 
Like the others, if you insist upon blindly 
following his will and propose marriage 
to me, you shall go by the board. Ihave 
warned you, and you can now do as you 
please. You were saying—?” 

“That I love you with all my soul,” 
said Parker, grimly. 

(‘‘ He didn’t really love her then, you 
know,” said Harley. ‘* He’d been cured 
of that in five minutes. But I was re- 
solved that he should say it, and he did. 
That’s how he came to say it grimly. He 
did it just gs a soldier rushes up to the 
cannon’s mouth. He added, also:”) 

‘Will you be my wife?” 

‘* Most certainly not,” said Marguerite, 
turning on her heel,and leaving the young 
man to finish his walk alone. 

(‘And then,” said Harley, with a 
chuckle, ‘‘ Parker’s manhood would as- 
sert itself in spite of all I could do. He 
made an answer, which I wrote down.” 

‘*T see,” said I, ‘‘ but you’ve scratched 
it out. What was.that line?” 

****Thank the Lord!” said Parker to 
himself as Miss Andrews disappeared 
around the corner,’”’ said Stuart Harley. 
‘‘That’s what I wrote,and I flatter myself 
on the realism of it, for that’s just what 
any self-respecting hero would have said 
under the circumstances.” 

A silence came over us. 

‘Do you wonder I've given it up?” 
asked Stuart, after a while. 

‘* Yes,” said I, ‘‘I do. Such opposition 
would nerve me up toa battle royal. I 
wouldn’t give it up until I'd returned from 
Barnegat, if I were you,” I added, anxious 
to have him renew his efforts; for an idea 
had just flashed across my mind, which, 


although it involved a breach of faith 
on my part, I nevertheless believed to be 
good and justifiable, since it might relieve 
Stuart Harley of his embarrassment. 

‘*Very well,” I rejoiced to hear him 
say. ‘‘I won't give it up until then, but 
I haven’t much hope after that last chap- 
ter.” 

So Harley went to Barnegat, after de- 
stroying his letter to Messrs. Herring, 
3eemer, and Chadwick, whilst I put my 
breach of faith into operation.) 


VII. 
A BREACH OF FAITH. 
“ Having sworn too hard-a-keeping oath, 
Study to break it, and not to break my troth.” 


“ 


—‘ Love’s Lasor’s Lost.” 


WHEN I assured Harley that I should 
keep my hands off his heroine until he 
requested me to do otherwise, after my 
fruitless attempt to discipline her into a 
less refractory mood, I fully intended to 
keep my promise. She was his, as far as 
she possessed any value as literary mate- 
rial, and he had as clear a right to her 
exclusive use as if she had been copy- 
righted in his name—at least so far as his 
friends were concerned he had. Others 
might make use of her for literary pur- 
poses with a clear conscience if they chose 
to do so, but the hand of a friend must 
be stayed. Furthermore, my own experi- 
ence with the young woman had not been 
successful enough to lead me to believe 
that I could conquer where Harley had 
been vanquished. Physical force I had 
found to be unavailing. She was too 
cunning to fall into any of the pitfalls 
that with all my imagination I could con- 
jure up to embarrass her; but something 
had to be done, and I now resolved upon 
a course of moral suasion, and wholly 
for Harley’s sake. The man was actually 
suffering because she had so persistently 
defied him, and his discomfiture was all 
the more deplorable because it meant lit- 
tle short of the ruin of his life and ambi- 
tions. The problem had to be solved or 
his career was at an end. Harley never 
could do two things at once. The task 
he had in hand always absorbed his whole 
being until he was able to write the word 
finis on the last page of his manuscript, 
and until the finis to this elusive book 
he was now struggling with was written, 
I knew that he would write no other. 
His pot-boilers he could do, of course, and 
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so earn a living, but pot-boilers destroy 
rather than make reputations, and Har- 
ley was too young a man to rest upon 
past achievements; neither had he done 
such vastly superior work that his fame 
could withstand much diminution by the 
continuous production of ephemera. It 
was therefore in the hope of saving him 
that I broke faith with him and tempo- 
rarily stole his heroine. I did not use 
her at all, as you might think, as a hero- 
ine of my own, but as an interesting per- 
son with ideas as to the duty of heroines 
—a sort of Past Grand Mistress of the 
Art of Heroinism—who was worth inter- 
viewing for the daily press. I flatter my- 
self it was a good idea, worthy almost of 
a genius, though I am perfectly aware 
that I am not a genius. I am merely a 
man of exceptional talent. I have talent 
enough for a genius, but no taste for the 
unconventional, and by just so much do 
I fall short of the realization of the hopes 
of my friends and fears of my enemies. 
There are stories I have in mind that are 
worthy of the most exalted French mas- 
ters, for instance, and when I have the 
time to be careful, which I rarely do, I 
can write with the polished grace of a 
De Maupassant or a James, but I shall 
never write them, because I value my 
social position too highly to put my name 
to anything which it would never do to 
publish outside of Paris. I do not care 
to prove my genius at the cost of the re- 
spect of my neighbors—all of which, how- 
ever, is foreign to my story, and is put 
in here merely because I have observed 
that readers are very much interested in 
their favorite authors, and like to know 
as much about them as they can. 

My plan, to take up the thread of my 
narrative once more, was, briefly, to write 
an interview between myself, as the rep- 
resentative of a newspaper syndicate, and 
Miss Marguerite Andrews, the well-known 
heroine. It has been quite common of 
late years to interview the models of well- 
known artists, so that it did not require 
too great a stretch of the imagination to 
make my scheme a reasonable one. It 
must be remembered that I had no inten- 
tion of using this interview for my own 
aggrandizement. I planned it solely in 
the interests of my friend, hoping that I 
might secure from Miss Andrews some 
unguarded admission that might operate 
against her own principles, as Harley and 
Iknew them, and that, that secured,I might 


induce her to follow meekly his schedule 
until he could bring his story to a reason- 
able conclusion. Failing in this,I was go- 
ing to try and discover what style of man 
it was she admired most, what might be 
her ideas of the romance in which she 
would most like to figure, and all that, 
so that I could give Harley a few points 
which would enable him so to construct 
his romance that his heroine would walk 
through it as easily and as docilely as one 
could wish. Finally, all other things fail- 
ing, I was going to throw Harley on her 
generosity, call attention to the fact that 
she was ruining him by her stubborn be- 
havior, and ask her to submit to a little 
temporary inconvenience for his sake. 

As I have already said, so must I re- 
peat, there was genius in the idea, but I 
was forced to relinquish certain features 
of it, as will be seen shortly. I took up 
my pen, and with three bold strokes there- 
of transported myself to Newport, and go- 
ing directly to the Willard Cottage, I rang 
the bell. Miss Andrews was still elusive. 
With all the resources of imagination at 
hand, and with not an obstacle in my way 
that I could not clear at a bound, she still 
held me at bay. She was not at home— 
had, in fact, departed two days previously 
for the White Mountains. Fortunately, 
however, the butler knew her address, and, 
without bothering about trains, luggage, 
or aught else, in one brief paragraph I 
landed myself at the Profile House, where 
she was spending a week with Mr. and 
Mrs. Rushton of Brooklyn. This change 
of location caused me to modify my first 
idea, to its advantage. I saw, when I 
thought the matter over, that,on the whole, 
the interview, as an interview for a news- 
paper syndicate, was likely to be nipped 
in the bud, since the moment I declared 
myself a reporter for a set of newspapers, 
and stated the object of my call, she would 
probably dismiss me with the statement 
that she was not a professional heroine, 
that her views were of no interest to the 
public, and that, not having the pleasure 
of my acquaintance, she must beg to be 
excused. I wonder I didn’t think of this 
at the outset. I surely ‘knew Harley’s 
heroine well enough to have foreseen this 
possibility. I realized it, however, the 
moment I dropped myself into the great 
homelike office of the Profile House. Miss 
Andrews walked through the office to 
the dining-room as I registered, and as I 
turned to gaze upon her as she passed 
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majestically on, it flashed across my mind 
that it would be far better to appear be- 
fore her as a fellow-guest, and find out 
what I wanted and tell her why I had 
come in that guise, rather than introduce 
myself as one of those young men who 
earn their daily bread by poking their 
noses into other people’s business. 

Had this course been based upon any- 
thing more solid than a pure bit of imagi- 
nation, I should have found it difficult to 
accommodate myself so easily to circum- 
stances. If it had been Harley instead of 
myself, it would have been impossible, for 
Harley would never have stooped to pro- 
vide himself with a trunk containing 
fresh linen and evening-dress clothes and 
patent-leather pumps by a stroke of his 
pen. This I did, however, and that even- 
ing, having created another guest who 
knew me of old, and who also was ac- 
quainted with Miss Andrews, just as I had 
created my excellent wardrobe, I was pre- 
sented. 

The evening passed pleasantly enough, 
and I found Harley’s heroine to be all 
that he had told me and a great deal more 
besides. In fact, so greatly did I enjoy 
her society that I intentionally prolonged 
the evening to about three times its nor- 
mal length—which was a very inartistic 
bit of exaggeration, I admit; but then I 
don’t pretend to be a realist, and when I 
sit down to write I can make my evenings 
as long or as short as I choose. I will 
say, however, that, long as my evening 
was, I made it go through its whole length 
without having recourse to such copy- 
making subterfuges as the description of 
door-knobs and chairs; and except for its 
unholy length, it was not at all lacking 
in realism. Miss Andrews fascinated me, 
and seemed to find.me rather good com- 
pany, and I found myself suggesting that 
as the next day was Sunday, she take me 
fora walk. From what I knew of Har- 
ley’s experience with her, I judged she'd 
be more likely to goif I asked her to take 
me instead of offering to take her. It 
was a subtle distinction, but with some 
women subtle distinctions are chasms 
which men must not try to overleap too 
vaingloriously, lest disaster overtake them. 
My bit of subtlety worked like a charm. 
Miss Andrews graciously accepted my 
suggestion, and I retired to my couch 
feeling certain that during that walk to 
Bald Mountain, or around the Lake, or 
down to the Farm, or wherever else she 
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might choose to take me, I could do much 
to help poor Stuart out of the predica- 
ment into which his luckless choice of 
Miss Andrews as his heroine had plunged 
him. And I wasn’t far wrong, as the 
event transpired, although the manner in 
which it worked out was not exactly ac- 
cording to my schedule. 

I dismissed the night with a few para- 
graphs; the morning, with its divine ser- 
vice in the parlor, went quickly and im- 
pressively ; for it is an impressive sight to 
see gathered beneath those towering cliffs 
a hundred or more of pleasure and health 
seekers of different creeds worshipping 
heartily and simply together, as accord- 
antly as though they knew no differences 
and all men were possessed of one com- 
mon religion—it was too impressive, in- 
deed, for my pen, which has been largely 
given over to matters of less moment, and 
I didn’t venture to touch upon it, pass- 
ing hastily over to the afternoon, when 
Miss Andrews appeared, ready for the 
stroll. 

I gazed at her admiringly for a mo- 
ment, and then I began: 

‘‘Is that the costume you wore”—I 
was going to say, ‘‘when you rejected 
Parker,” but I fortunately caught my er- 
ror in time to pass it off—‘‘at Newport?” I 
added, with a half gasp at the narrowness 
of my escape; for, it must be remembered, 
I was supposed as yet to know nothing of 
that episode. 

‘*How do you know what I wore at 
Newport?” she asked, quickly—so quickly 
that I almost feared she had found me 
out, after all. 

‘*“ Why —ah—I read about you some- 
where,” I stammered. ‘‘ Some newspaper 
correspondent drew a picture of the scene 
on the promenade in the afternoon, and— 
ah—he had you down.” 

‘‘Oh!” she replied, arching her eye- 
brows; ‘‘that was it, was it? And do 
you waste your valuable time reading 
the vulgar effusions of the society re- 
porter ?” 

Wasn't I glad that I had not come as a 
man with a nose! 

‘No, indeed,” I rejoined. ‘* Not gen- 
erally—but I happened to see this particu- 
lar item, and read it. After all,” I added, 
as we came to the sylvan. path that leads 
to the Lake—“‘ after all,one might as well 
read that sort of stuff as most of the nov- 
els of the present day. The vulgar re- 
porter may be ignorant or a boor, and all 
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that is reprehensible in his methods, but 
he writes about real flesh-and-blood peo- 
ple; and, what is worse, he generally ap- 
proximates the truth concerning them in 
his writing, ‘which is more than can be 
said of the so-called realistic novel-writers 
of the day. I haven’t read a novel in 
three years in which it seemed to me that 
the heroine, for instance, was anything 
more than a marionette, with no will of 
her own, and ready to do at any time any 
foolish thing the author wanted her to 
do.” 

Again those eyes of Miss Andrews rest- 
ed on me in a manner which gave me 
considerable apprehension. Then she 
laughed, and I was at ease again. 

‘*“You are very amusing,” she said, 
quietly. ‘‘The most amusing of them 
all.” 

The remark nettled me, and I quickly 
retorted, 

‘Then I have not lived in vain.” 

“You do really live, then, eh?” she 
asked, half chaflingly, gazing at me out 
of the corners of her eyes in a fashion 
which utterly disarmed me. 

‘*Excuse me, Miss Andrews,” I an- 
swered, ‘‘ but I am afraid I don’t under- 
stand you.” 

‘*T am afraid you don’t,” she said, the 
smile leaving her lips. ‘‘The fact that 
you are here on the errand you have 
charged yourself with proves that.” 

‘‘T am not aware,” I said, ‘* that I have 
come on any particularly ridiculous er- 
rand. May I ask you what you mean by 
the expression ‘most amusing of them 
all’? Am I one among many, and if so, 
one what among many what?” 

‘* Your errand is a good one,” she said, 
gravely, ‘‘and not at all ridiculous; let 
me assure you that I appreciate that fact. 
Your question I will answer by asking 
another: Are you here of your own voli- 
tion, or has Stuart Harley created you, as 
he did Messrs. Osborne, Parker, and the 
Professor? Are you my new hero, or 
what?” 

The question angered me. This woman 
was not content with interfering seriously 
with my friend’s happiness: she was actu- 
ally attributing me to him,casting doubts 
upon my existence, and placing me in the 
same category with herself—a mere book 
creature. To a man who regards him- 
self as being the real thing, flesh and 
blood, and, well, eighteen-carat flesh and 
blood at that, to be accused of living only 


a figmentary existence is too much. I 
retorted angrily. 

“If you consider me nothing more 
than an idea, you do not manifest your 
usual astuteness,” I said. 

Her reply laid me flat. 

‘*T do not consider you anything of 
the sort. I never so much as associated 
you with anything resembling an idea. 
I merely asked a question,” she said. ‘‘I 
repeat it. Do you or do you not exist? 
Are you a bit of the really real or a bit 
of Mr. Harley’s realism? In short, are 
you here at the Profile House, walking 
and talking with me, or are you not?” 

A realizing sense of my true position 
crept over me. In reality I was not 
there talking to her, but in my den in 
New York writing about her. I may 
not bea realist, but I am truthful. I 
could not deceive her, so I replied, hesi- 
tatingly: 

‘* Well, Miss Andrews, I am—no, I am 
not here, except in spirit.” 

‘*That’s what I thought,” she said, de- 
murely. ‘‘And do you exist somewhere, 
or is this a ‘situation’ calculated to de- 
light the American girl—with pin-money 
to spend on Messrs. Herring, Beemer, and 
Chadwick's publications?” 

‘*I do exist,” I replied, meekly; for, I 
must confess it, I realized more than ever 
that Miss Andrews was too much for me, 
and I heartily wished I was well out of 
it. ‘‘And I alone am responsible for this. 
Harley is off fishing at Barnegat—and do 
you know why?” 

‘*T presume he has gone there to recu- 
perate,” said she. 

‘* Precisely,” said I. 

‘‘After his ungentlemanly, discourte- 
ous, and wholly uncalled-for interference 
with my comfort at Newport,” she said, 
her face flushing and tears coming into 
her eyes, ‘‘I don’t wonder he’s pros- 
trated.” 

‘*T do not know to what you refer,” 
said I. 

‘*T refer to the episode of the runaway 
horse,” she sobbed. ‘‘ Because I refuse 
to follow blindly his will, he abuses his 
power, places me in a false and perilous 
situation, from which I, a defenceless wo- 
man, must rescue niyself alone and un- 
aided. It was unmanly of him—and I 
will pay him the compliment of saying 
wholly unlike him.” 

I stood aghast. Poor Stuart was being 
blamed for my act. He must be set right 
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at once, however unpleasant it might be 
for me. 

‘* He—he didn’t do that,” I said, slow- 
ly. ‘It was I. I wrote that bit of non- 
sense; and he—well, he was mad because 
I did it, and said he’d like to kill any man 
who ill-treated you; and he made me 
promise never to touch upon your life 
again.” 

‘*May I ask why you did that?” she 
asked, and I was glad to note that there 
was no displeasure in her voice—in fact, 
she seemed to cheer up wonderfully when 
I told her that it was I, and not Stuart, 
who had subjected her to the misadven- 
ture. 

‘* Because I was angry with you,” I 
answered. ‘‘ You were ruining my friend 
with your continuous acts of rebellion: 
he was successful; now heisruined. He 
thinks of you day and night—he wants 
you for his heroine; he wants to make 
you happy, but he wants you to be happy 
in your own way; and when he thinks 
he has discovered your way, he works 
along that line, and all of a sudden, by 
some act wholly unforeseen, and, if I may 
say so, unforeseeable, you treat him and 
his work with contempt, draw yourself 
out of it—and he has to begin again.” 

‘* And why have you ventured to break 
your word to your friend?” she asked, 
calmly. ‘‘Surely you are touching upon 
my life now, in spite of your promise.” 

‘* Because I am willing to sacrifice my 
word to his welfare,” 1 retorted; ‘‘ to try 
to make you understand how you are 
blocking the path of a mighty fine mind- 
ed man by your devotion to what you 
call your independence. He will never 
ask you to do anything that he knows 
will be revolting to you, and until he has 
succeeded in pleasing you to the last page 
of his book he will never write again. 
I have done this in the hope of persuad- 
ing you, at the cost even of some personal 
discomfort, not to rebel against his gen- 
tle leadership—to fall in with his ideas 
until he can fulfil this task of his, wheth- 
er it be realism or pure speculation on 
his part. If you do this, Stuart is saved. 
If you do not, literature will be called 
upon to mourn one who promises to be 
one of its brightest ornaments.” 

I stopped short. Miss Andrews was 
gazing pensively out over the mirrorlike 
surface of the Lake. Finally she spoke. 

‘You may tell Mr. Harley,” she said, 
with a sigh, ‘‘ that I will trouble him no 
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more. He can do with me as he pleases 
in all save one particular. He shall not 
marry me to a man I do not love. If he 
takes the man I love for my hero, then 
will I follow him to the death.” 

‘And may I ask who that man is?” I 
queried. 

‘* You may ask if you please,” she re- 
plied, with a little smile. ‘* But I won't 
answer you, except to say that it isn’t 
you.” 

‘‘And am I forgiven for my runaway 
story?” I asked. 

‘** Yes,” she said. ‘‘ You wouldn't ex- 
pect me to condemn a man for loyalty to 
his friend, would you?” 

With which understanding Miss An- 
drews and I continued our walk, and 
when we parted I found that the little 
interview I had started to write had 
turned into the suggestion of a romance, 
which I was in duty bound to destroy— 
but I began to have a glimmering of an 
idea as to who the man was that Mar- 
guerite Andrews wished for a hero, and 
I regretted also to find myself convinced 
of the truth of her statement that that 
man did not bear my name. 


VIIL. 
HARLEY RETURNS TO THE FRAY. 
“7 will be master of what is mine own: 


She is my goods, my chattels,” 
—* TAMING OF THE SaHrew.” 


AT the end of ten days Harley returned 
from Barnegat, brown as a berry and 
ready for war, if war it was still to be. 
The outing had done him a world of good, 
and the fish stories he told as we sat at 
dinner showed that, realist though he 
might be, he had yet not failed to culti- 
vate his imagination in certain directions. 
I may observe in passing, and in this con- 
nection, that if I had a son whom it was 
my ambition to see making his mark in 
the world as a writer of romance, as dis- 
tinguished from the real, I should, as the 
first step in his development, take care 
that he became a fisherman. The telling 
of tales of the fish he caught when no one 
else was near to see would give him, as it 
has given many another, a good school- 
ing in the realms of the imagination. 

I was glad to note that Harley’s wont- 
ed cheerfulness had returned, and that he 
had become more like himself than he 
had been at any time since his first fail- 
ure with Miss Andrews. 
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‘*Your advice was excellent,” he said, 
as we sipped our coffee at the club the 
night of his return. ‘‘I have a clear two 
weeks in which to tackle that story, and 
I feel confident now that I shall get it 
done. Furthermore, I shall send the chap- 
ters to Herring, Beemer, and Chadwick as 
I write them, so that there must be no 
failure. I shall be compelled to finish the 
tale, whatever may happen, and Miss An- 
drews shall go through to the bitter end, 
willy-nilly.” 

‘* Don’t be rash, Harley,” I said; for it 
seemed to me that, Miss Andrews at my 
solicitation having consented to be a do- 
cile heroine for just so long as Harley 
did not insist upon her marrying the man 
she didn’t love, it was no time for Harley 
to break away from the principles he had 
so steadfastly adhered to hitherto and be- 
come a martinet. He struck me as being 
more than likely to crack the whip like 
a ring-master in his present mood than to 
play the indulgent author, and I felt pret- 
ty confident that the instant the snap of 
the lash reached the ears of Marguerite 
Andrews his troubles would begin again, 
tenfold both in quality and in quantity, 
with no possible hope for a future recon- 
ciliation between them. 

‘‘T’m not going to be rash,” said Har- 
ley. ‘‘ [never was rash, and I’m not going 
to begin now, but I shall use my nerve. 
That has been the trouble with me in the 
past. I haven't been firm. I have let 
that girl have her own way in everything, 
and I’m very much afraid I have spoiled 
her. She behaves like a child with in- 
dulgent parents. In the last instance, the 
Parker proposal, she simply ran her inde- 
pendence into the ground. She was not 
only rebellious to me, but she was imper- 
tinent to him. Her attitude toward him 
was not nature at all; it was not realism, 
because she is a woman of good breeding, 
and would naturally be the last to treat 
any man, distasteful or not, with such ex- 
cessive rudeness. I compelled him to go 
on and propose to her, though after he 
had been at it for five minutes I could 
see that he wished he was well out of it. 
I should have taken her in hand and 
controlled her with equal firmness, de- 
clining to permit her to speak so openly. 
Frankness is good enough, especially in 
women, among whom you rarely find it; 
but frankness of the sort she indulged in 
has no place in the polite circle in which 
she moves.” 
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‘*Nevertheless, she spoke that way— 
you said yourself she did,” I said, seeing 
that he was wrathful with Marguerite, 
and wishing to assuage his anger before 
it carried him to lengths he might regret. 
‘* And you've got to take her as she is or 
drop her altogether.” 

‘‘She did—I repeat that she did speak 
that way, but that was no reason why | 
should submit to it,” Harley answered. 
‘* It was the fault of her mood. She was 
nervous, almost hysterical—thanks to her 
rebellious spirit. The moment I discov- 
ered how things were going I should have 
gone back and started afresh, and kept on 
doing so until I had her submissive. A 
hunter may balk at a high fence, but the 
rider must not give in to him unless he 
wishes to let the animal get the better of 
him. If he is wise he will go back and 
put the horse to it again and again, until 
he finally clears the topmost bar. That 
I should have done in this instance, and 
that I now intend to do, until that book 
comes out as I want it.”’ 

I had to laugh in my sleeve. On the 
whole, Harley was very like most other 
realists, who pretend that they merely put 
down life as it is, and who go through 
their professional careers serenely uncon- 
scious of the truth that their fancies, after 
all, serve them when their facts are lack- 
ing. Even that most eminent disciple of 
the Realistic Cult, Mr. Darrow, has been 
known to kill off a hero in a railroad 
accident that owed its being to nothing 
short of his own imagination, in order 
that the unhappy wight might not offend 
the readers of the highly moral magazine 
in which the story first appeared by mar- 
rying a widow whom he had been forced 
by Mr. Darrow to love before her husband 
died. Mr. Darrow manufactured, with 
five strokes of his pen, an engine and a 
tunnel to crush the life out of the poor 
fellow, whom an immoral romancer would 
have allowed to live on and marry the 
lady, and with perfect propriety too, since 
the hero and the heroine were both of 
them the very models of virtue, in spite of 
the love which they did not seek, and 
which Mr. Darrow deliberately and al- 
most brutally thrust into their otherwise 
happy lives. Of course the railway acci- 
dent was needed to give the climax to the 
story, which without it might have run 
through six more numbers of the maga- 
zine, to the exclusion of more exciting 
material; but that will not relieve Mr. 
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Darrow’s soul of the stain he has put 
upon it by deserting Dame Realism for a 
moment to flirt with Romance, when it 
comes to the Judgment day. 

‘*As I want it to be, so must it be,” 
quoth Harley. 

**Good,”’ thought I. ‘‘ It will no doubt 
be excellent; but be honest, and don’t in- 
sist that you’ve taken down life as it is; 
for you may have an astigmatism, for all 
you know, and life may not be at all what 
it has seemed to you while you were put- 
ting it down.” 

‘* Yes, sir,” said Harley, leaning back 
in his chair and drawing a long breath, 
which showed his determination, ‘‘ to the 
bitter end she shall go, through such com- 
plications as I choose to have her, en- 
countering whatever villains I may hap- 
pen to find most convenient, and to com- 
plete her story she shall marry the man I 
select for my hero, if he is as common- 
place as the average salesman in a Brook- 
lyn universal dry-goods emporium.” 

Imagine my feelings if you can! Hav- 
ing gone as a self-appointed ambassador 
to the enemy to secure terms of peace, to 
return to find my principal donning his 
armor and daubing his face with paint 
for a renewal of the combat, was certainly 
not pleasant. What could I say to Mar- 
guerite Andrews if I ever met her in real 
life? How could.I look her in the eye? 
The situation overpowered me, and I 
hardly knew what to say. I couldn't 
beg Harley to stick to his realism and not 
indulge in compulsion, because I had often 
jeered at him for not infusing a little more 
of the dramatic into his stories, even if it 
had to be ‘‘ lugged in by the ears,” as he 
put it. Nor was he in any mood for me 
to tell him of my breach of faith—the 
mere knowledge that she had promised to 
be docile out of charity would have stung 
his pride, and I thought it would be bet- 
ter, for the time at least, to let my inter- 
view remain a secret. Fortune favored 
me, however. Kelly and the Professor 
entered the dining-room at this moment, 
and the Professor held in his hand a copy 
of the current issue of The Literary Man, 
Messrs. Herring, Beemer, and Chadwick’s 
fortnightly publication, a periodical hav- 
ing to do wholly with things bookish. 

‘Who sat for this, Stuart ?” called out 
the Professor, tapping the frontispiece of 
the magazine. 

‘“Who sat for what?” replied Stuart, 
looking up. 


‘*This picture,” said the Professor. 

‘It’s a picture of a finely intellectual- 
looking person with your name under it, 
Harley,” put in the Doctor. 

‘*Oh—that,” said Harley. ‘‘It does 
flatter me a bit.” 

‘*So does the article with it,” said 
Kelly. ‘‘Says you are a great man—man 
with an idea, and all that. Is that true, 
or is it just plain libel? Have you an 
idea ?” 

Harley laughed good-naturedly. ‘‘I 
had one once, but it’s lost,” he said. 
‘* As to that picture, they're bringing out 
a book for me,” he added, modestly. 
‘**Good ad., you know.” 

‘When you are through with that, 
Professor,’ I put in, ‘‘ let me have it, will 
you? I want to see what it says about 
Harley.” 

‘It’s a first-rate screed,” replied the 
Professor, handing over the publication. 
‘*Tt hits Harley right on the head.” 

‘*T don’t know as that’s pleasant,” said 
Harley. 

‘“What I mean, my dear boy,” said 
the Professor, ‘‘is that it does you jus- 
tice.” 

And it really did do Harley justice, al- 
though, as he had suggested, it was writ- 
ten largely to advertise the forth-coming 
work. It spoke nicely of Harley’s pre- 
vious efforts, and judiciously, as it seemed 
tome. He had not got to the top of the 
ladder yet, but he was getting there by a 
slow, steady development, and largely be- 
sause he was a man with a fixed idea as to 
what literature ought to be. 

‘*Mr. Harley has seen clearly from the 
outset what it was that he wished to ac- 
complish and how to accomplish it,” the 
writer observed. ‘‘ He has swerved nei- 
ther to the vight nor to the left, but 
has progressed undeviatingly along the 
lines he has mapped out for himself, and 
keeping constantly in mind the princi- 
ples which seemed to him at the begin- 
ning of his career to be right. It has 
been this persistent and consistent adhe- 
rence to principle that has gained for Mr. 
Harley his hearing, and which is con- 
stantly rendering more certain and per- 
manent his position in the world literary. 
Others may be led hither and yon by the 
fads and follies of the scatter-brained, but 
Realism will ever have one steadfast cham- 
pion in Stuart Harley.” 

‘* Read that,” I said, tossing the journal 
across the table. 
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He read it, and blushed to the roots of 
his ears. 

‘* This is no time to desert the flag, Har- 
ley,” said I,as he read. ‘‘Stick to your 
colors, and let her stick to hers. You’d 
better be careful how you force your her- 
oine.” 

‘*Ha, ha!” he laughed. ‘‘ I should think 
so, and for more reasons than one. I never 
really intended to do horrible things with 
her, my boy. Trust me, if I do lead her, 
to lead her gently. My persuasion will 
be suggestive rather than mandatory.” 

‘‘And that hero—from the Brooklyn 
dry-goods shop?” I asked, with a smile. 

‘*T’'d like to see him so much as—tell 
her the price of anything,” cried Harley. 
‘*A man like that has no business to live 
in the same hemisphere with a woman like 
Marguerite Andrews. When I threatened 
her with him I was conversing through a 
large and elegant though wholly invis- 
ible hat.” 

I breathed more freely. She was still 
sacred and safe in his hands. Shortly 
after, dinner over, we left the table, and 
went to the theatre, where we saw what 
the programme called the ‘‘ latest London 
realistic success,” in which three of the 
four acts of an intensely exciting melo- 
drama depended upon a woman’s not see- 
ing a large navy revolver, which lay on 
the table directly before her eyes in the 
first. The play was full of blood and re- 
plete with thunder, and we truly enjoyed 
it, only Harley would not talk nruch be- 
tween the acts. He was unusually moody. 
After the play was over his tongue loos- 
ened, however, and we went to the Play- 
ers for a supper, and there he burst forth 
into speech. 

‘‘If Marguerite Andrews had been the 
heroine of that play she’d have seen that 
gun, and the audience would have had to 
go home inside of ten minutes,” he said. 
Later on he burst out with,‘‘ If my Miss 
Andrews had been the heroine of that 
play, the man who falls over the precipice 
in the second act would have been alive 
at this moment.” 

And finally he demanded: ‘‘Do you 
suppose a heroine like Marguerite An- 
drews would have overlooked the comma 
on the postal card that woman read in the 
third act, and so made the fourth act pos- 
sible? Not she. She’s a woman with a 
mind. And yet they call that the la- 
test London realistic suecess! Realistic! 
These Londoners do not seem to under- 


stand their own language. If that play 
was realism, what sort of a nightmare 
do you suppose a romantic drama would 
be ?” 

** Well, maybe London women in real 
life haven’t any minds,” I said, growing 
rather weary of the subject. I admired 
Miss Andrews myself, but there were oth- 
er things I could talk about—‘‘ like lem- 
onade and elephants,” as the small boy 
said. ‘‘Let it go at that. It was an in- 
teresting play, and that’s all plays ought 
to be. Realism in plays is not to be en- 
couraged. A man goes to the theatre to 
be amused and entertained, not to be re- 
minded of home discomforts.” 

Stuart looked at me reproachfully, or- 
dered a fresh cigar, and suggested turn- 
ing in for the night. I walked home with 
him and tried to get him interested in a 
farce I was at work on, but it was of no 
use. He had become a monomaniac, and 
his monomania was his rebellious hero- 
ine. Finally I blurted out: 

‘* Well, for Heaven’s sake, Stuart, get 
the woman caged, will you? For, candid- 
ly, I'd like to talk about something else, 
and until Marguerite Andrews is disposed 
of I don’t believe you'll be able to.” 

‘*Tll have half the work done by this 
time to-morrow night,’ said he. ‘‘I’ve 
got ten thousand words of it in my mind 
now.” 

‘**T’ll bet you there are only two words 
down in your mind,” said I. 

‘* What are they?” he asked. 

‘*Marguerite and Andrews,” said I. 

Stuart laughed. ‘*They’re the only 
ones I’m sure of,” said he. And then we 
parted. 

But he was right about what he would 
have accomplished by that time the next 
night, for before sundown he had half 
the story written. Not only that: the 
chapters had come as easily as any writ- 
ing he ever did; and for docility, Mar- 
guerite was a perfect wonder. Not only 
did she follow out his wishes; she often 
anticipated them, and in certain parts 
gave him a lead in a new direction, which, 
Stuart said, gave the story a hundred per 
cent. more character. 

In short, Marguerite Andrews was keep- 
ing her promise to me nobly. The only 
thing I regretted about it, now that all 
seemed plain sailing, was its effect on 
Stuart. Her amiability was proving a 
great attraction to his susceptible soul, 
and I was beginning to fear that Stuart 
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was slowly kut surely falling in love 
with his rebellious heroine, which would 
never do, unless she were really real, on 
which point I was most uncertain. 

‘*Tt would be a terrible thing,” said I 
confidentially to myself, ‘‘if Stuart Har- 
ley were to fall in love with a creation of 
his own realism.” 


a. 
A SUMMONS NORTH. 
Portia. “ A quarrel, ho, already? What's the mat- 
ter ?”’ 
Gratiano. ‘‘About a hoop of gold, a paltry ring.” 
—‘* MERCHANT OF VENICE,” 


THE events just narrated took place on 
the 15th of August, and as Harley’s time 
to fulfil his contract with Messrs. Herring, 
Beemer, and Chadwick was growing very 
short—two weeks is short shrift for an 
author with a book to write for waiting 
presses, even with a willing and helpful 
cast of characters—so I resolved not to 
intrude upon him until he himself should 
summon me. I knew myself, from bitter 
experience, how unwelcome the most wel- 
come of one’s friends can be at busy 
hours, having had many a_ beautiful 
sketch absolutely ruined by the untimely 
intrusion of those who wished me well, 
so I resolutely kept myself away from his 
den, although I was burning with curi 
osity to know how he was getting on. 

On occasions my curiosity would get 
the better of my judgment, and I would 
endeavor, with the aid of my own muses, 
to hold a moment's chat with Miss An- 
drews; but she eluded me. I couldn’t find 
her at all—as, indeed, how should I, since 
Harley had not taken me into his con- 
fidence as to his intentions in the new 
story? He might have laid the scene of 
it in Singapore, for aught I knew, and, 
wander where I would in my fancy, I was 
utterly unable to discover her where- 
abouts, until one evening a very weird 
thing happened—a thing so weird that I 
have been pinching myself with great 
regularity ever since in order to reassure 
myself of my own existence. I had come 
home from a hard day’s editorial work, 
had dined alone and comfortably, and 
was stretched out at full length upon the 
low divan that stands at the end of my 
workshop-—the delight of my weary bones 
and the envy of my friends, who have 
never been able to find anywhere anoth- 
er exactly like it. My cigar was between 


my lips, and above my head, rising in a 
curling cloud to the ceiling, was a mass 
of smoke. I am sure I was not dream- 
ing, although how else to account for it 
I don’t know. What happened, to put it 
briefly, was my sudden transportation to 
a little mountain hotel not far from Lake 
George, where I found myself sitting and 
talking to the woman I had so futilely 
sought. 

‘* How do you do?” said she, pleasantly, 
as I materialized at her side. 

‘‘T am as well as a person can be,” I 
replied, rubbing my eyes in confusion, 
‘“‘who suddenly finds himself two hun- 
dred and fifty miles away from the spot 
where, a half-hour before, he had lain 
down to rest.” 

Miss Andrews laughed. 
it is yourself,” she said. 

‘*See how what is myself?’ I queried. 

‘“To be the puppet of a person who— 
writes,” she answered. 

‘* And have I become that?” I asked. 

‘* You have,” she smiled. ‘* That's why 
you are here.” 

The idea made me nervous, and I 
pinched my arm to see whether I was 
there or not. The result was not alto- 
gether reassuring. I never felt the pinch, 
and, try as I would, I couldn’t make my- 
self feel it. 

‘*Excuse me,” I said, ‘‘for deviating a 
moment from the matter in hand, but have 
you a hat-pin?” 

‘“ No,” she answered; ‘‘but I have a 
brooch, if that will serve your purpose. 
What do you want it for?” 

‘*] wish to run it into my arm for a 
moment,” I explained. 

‘Tt won’t help you any,” she answered. 
““IT must have a word with you; all the 
hat-pins in the world shall not prevent 
me, now that you are here.” 

‘* Well, wait a minute, I beg of you,” I 
implored. ‘‘ You intimated a moment 
ago that I was a puppet in the hands of 
some author. Whose? I’ve a reputation 
to sustain, and shall not give myself up 
willingly, unless I am sure that person 
will not trifle with my character.” 

‘* Exactly my position,” said she. ‘As 
I said, you can now understand how it is 
yourself. But I will tell you in whose 
hands you are now—you are in mine. 
Surely if you had the right to send me 
tearing down Bellevue Avenue at New- 
port behind a runaway horse, and then 
pursue me in spirit to the Profile House, 
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I have the right to bring you here, and I 
have accordingly done it.”’ 

For a woman’s, her logic was surpris- 
ingly convincing. She certainly had as 
much right to trifle with my comfort as I 
had to trifle with hers. 

‘You are right, Miss Andrews,” I mur- 
mured, meekly. ‘‘ Pray command me as 
you will—and deal gently with the err- 
ing.” 

‘‘T will treat you far better than you 
treated me,” she said. ‘‘So have no fear 
—although I have been half minded at 
times to revenge myself upon you for 
that runaway. I could make you dread- 
fully uncomfortable, for when I take my 
pen in hand my imagination in the direc- 
tion of the horrible is something awful. 
I shall be merciful, however, for I believe 
in the realistic idea, and I will merely 
make use of the power my pen possesses 
over you to have you act precisely as you 
would if you were actually here.” 

‘‘Then I am not here?” I queried. 

‘“What do you think ?” she asked, 
arehly. 

I was about to say that if I weren't, I 
wished most heartily that I were; but I 
remembered fortunately that it would 
never do for me to flirt with Stuart Har- 
ley’s heroine, so I contented myself with 
saying, boldly, ‘‘I don’t know what to 
think.” 

Miss Andrews looked at me for a mo- 
ment, and then reaching out her hand, 
took mine, pressed it, and relinquished 
it, saying, ‘‘ You are a loyal friend in- 
deed.” 

There was nothing flirtatious about the 
act; it was a simple and highly pleasing 
acknowledgment of my forbearance, and 
it made me somewhat more comfortable 
than I had been at any time since my 
sudden transportation through the air. 

‘You remember what I said to you?” 
she resumed. ‘‘ That I would cease to re- 
bel, whatsoever Mr. Harley asked me to 
do, unless he insisted upon marrying me 
to a man I did not love?” 

‘I do,” I replied. ‘‘ And, as far as I 
am aware, you have stuck by your agree- 
ment. Stuart, I doubt not, has by this 
time got ready for his finishing-touches.” 

“Your surmise is correct,” she an- 
swered, sadly; and then, with some spirit, 
she added: ‘‘And they are finishing- 
touches with a vengeance. I have been 
loyal to my word, in spite of much discom- 
fort. I have travelled from pillar to post as 
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meekly as a lamb, because it fitted in with 
Stuart Harley’s convenience that I should 
do so. He has taken me and my friend 
Mrs. Willard to and through five differ- 
ent summer resorts, where I have cut the 
figure he wished me to cut without regard 
to my own feelings. I have discussed all 
sorts of topics, of which in reality I know 
nothing, to lend depth to his book. I have 
snubbed men I really liked, and liked men 
I profoundly hated, for his sake. I have 
wittingly endured peril for his sake, know- 
ing of course that ultimately he would get 
me out of danger, but peril is peril just 
the same, and to that extent distracting 
to the nerves. I have been upset in a ¢a- 
noe at Bar Harbor, and lost on a moun- 
tain in Vermont. I have sprained my 
ankle at Saratoga, and fainted at a dance 
at Lenox, but no complaint have I uttered 
—not even the suggestion of a rebellion 
have I given. Once, I admit, I was dis- 
posed to resent his desire that I should 
wear a certain costume, which he, man 
as he is, could not see would be wofully 
unbecoming. Authors have no business 
to touch on such things. But I overcame 
the temptation to rebel, and to please him 
wore a blue and pink shirt-waist with a 
floral silk skirt at a garden party—I sup- 
pose he thought floral silk was appropri- 
ate to the garden; nor did I even show 
my mortification to those about me. No- 
thing was said in the book about its being 
Stuart Harley’s taste; it must needs be set 
down as mine; and while the pages of Har- 
ley’s book contain no criticism of my cos- 
tume, I know well enough what all the 
other women thought about it. Still, I 
stood it. I stood also without a murmur 
the courtship and declaration of love of a 
perfect booby of a man. That is to say, 
he was a booby in the eyes of a woman— 
men might like him. I presume that as 
Mr. Harley has chosen him to stand for 
the hero of his book, he must admire him; 
but I don’t, and haven’t, and sha’n't. Yet 
I have pretended to do so; and finally, 
when he proposed marriage to me I meek- 
ly answered ‘yes,’ weeping in the bitter- 
ness of my spirit that my promise bound 
me to do so; and Stuart Harley, noting 
those tears, calls them tears of joy!” 

‘You needn't have accepted him,” I 
said, softly. ‘‘That wasn’t part of the 
bargain.” 


‘* Yes, it was,” she said. ‘‘ That is, I re- 


garded it so, and I must act according to 
my views of things. What I promised 
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was to follow his wishes in all things save 
in marriage to a man I didn’t love. Get- 
ting engaged is not getting married, and 
as he wished me to get engaged, so I did, 
expecting of course that the book would 
end there, as it ought to have done, and 
that therefore no marriage would ever 
come of the engagement.” 

‘*Certainly the book should end there, 
then,” said I. ‘‘ You have kept to the 
letter of your agreement, and nobly,” I 
added, with enthusiasm, for I now saw 
what the poor girl must have suffered. 
‘‘Harley didn’t try to go further, did 
he?” 

‘** He did,” she said, her voice trembling 
withemotion. ‘‘ He set the time and place 
for the wedding, issued the cards, provid- 
ed me with a trousseau—a trousseau based 
upon his intuitions of what a trousseau 
ought to be, and therefore about as satis- 
factory to a woman of taste as that floral 
silk costume of the garden party; he en- 
gaged the organist, chose my bridemaids 
—girls I detested—-and finally assembled 
the guests. The groom was there at the 
chancel rail; Mr. Willard, whom he had 
selected to give me away, was waiting 
outside in the lobby, clad in his frock-coat, 
a flower in his button-hole, and his arm 
ready for the bride to lean on; the min- 
ister was behind the rail; the wedding- 
march was sounding—” 

‘*And you?” I cried, utterly unable to 
contain myself longer. 

‘*T was speeding past Yonkers on the 
three -o’clock Saratoga express— bound 
hither,” she answered, with a significant 
toss of her head. ‘‘No one but yourself 
knows where Iam, and I have summoned 
you to explain my action before you hear 
of itfrom him. I do not wish to be mis- 
judged. Stuart Harley had his warning, 
but he chose to ignore it, and he can get 
out of the difficulty he has brought upon 
himself in his own way—possibly he will 
destroy the whole book; but I wanted you 
to know that while he did not keep the 
faith, I did.” 

I suddenly realized the appalling truth. 
My own weakness was responsible for it 
all. I had not told Harley of my inter- 
view and her promise, feeling that it was 
not necessary, and fearing its effect upon 
his pride. 

‘*T may add,” she said, quietly, *‘ that 
I am bitterly disappointed in your friend. 
I was interested in him, and believed in 
him. Most of my acts of rebellion—if you 


can call me rebellious—were prompted by 
my desire to keep him true to his creed; 
and I will tell you what I have never told 
to another, I regarded Stuart Harley as 
an almost ideal man; but this has changed 
itall. If he was what I thought him, he 
could not have acted with so little con- 
science as to try to force this match upon 
me, when he must have known that I did 
not love Henry Dunning.” 

‘* He didn’t know,” I said. 

‘*He should have been sure before pro- 
viding for the ceremony, after hearing 
what I had promised you I would and 
would not do,” said Marguerite. 

‘* But—I never told him anything about 
your promise,’’ I shouted, desperately. 
‘**He has done all this unwittingly.” 

‘Is that true? Didn’t you tell him?” 
she cried, eagerly grasping my hand. Her 
manner left no doubt in my mind as to 
who the hero of her choice would be— 


and again I sighed to think that it wase 


not [. 

‘* As true as that I stand here,” I said. 
**T never told him.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

**Oh, well, you know what I mean,” I 
said, excitedly. ‘* Wherever I do stand, 
it’s as true as that I stand there.” 

The phrase was awkward, but it fulfilled 
its purpose. 

‘* Why didn’t you tell him?” she asked. 

‘** Because I didn’t think it necessary. 
Fact is,” I added, ‘‘ I had a sort of notion 
that if you married anybody in one of 
Harley’s books, if Harley had his own 
way it would be the man who—who tells 
the sto—” 

A loud noise interrupted my remark, 
and I started up in alarm. I was back in 
my rooms. The little mountain house 
near Lake George, with its interesting and 
beautiful guest, had faded from sight, and 
I realized that somebody was hammering 
with a stick upon my door. 

‘** Hellothere!” Ieried. ‘* What's want- 
ed?” 

‘It’s I—-Harley,” came Stuart’s voice. 
**Let me in.” 

[ unlocked the door and he entered. 
The brown of Barnegat had gone, and he 
was his broken self again. 

‘** Well,” I said, trying to ignore his 
appearance, which really shocked me, 
‘*how’s the book? Got it done?” 

He sank into a chair with a groan. 

‘** Hang the book !—it’s all up with that; 
I'm going to Chadwick to-morrow and 
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call the thing off,” he said. ‘‘She won’t 
work—two weeks steady application gone 
for nothing.” 

‘*Oh, come!” I said; ‘‘not as bad as 
that.” 

‘* Precisely as bad as that,” he retorted. 
‘“What can a fellow do if his heroine 
disappears as completely as if the earth 
had opened and swallowed her up?” 

‘*Gone?” I cried, with difficulty repress- 
ing my desire to laugh. 

‘*Completely—searched high and low 
for her—no earthly use,” he answered. 
‘*T can’t even imagine where she is.” 

‘* All of which, my dear Stuart,” I said, 
adopting a superior tone for the moment, 
‘‘shows that an imagination that is worth 
something wouldn't be a bad possession 
fora realist, after all. I know where your 
heroine is. She is at a little mountain 
house near Lake George, and she has fled 
there to escape your booby of a hero, 
whom you should have known better than 
to force upon a girl like Marguerite An- 
drews. You're getting inartistic, my dear 
boy. Sacrifice something to the Ameri- 
can girl, but don’t sacrifice your art. Just 
because the aforesaid girl likes her stories 
to end up with a wedding is no reason 
why you should try to condemn your 
heroine to life-long misery.” 

Stuart looked at me with a puzzled ex- 
pression for a full minute. 

‘*How the deuce do you know any- 
thing about it?” he asked. 

I immediately enlightened him. I told 
him every circumstance—even my suspi- 
cion as to the hero of her heart, and it 
seemed to please him. 

‘‘ Won't the story go if you stop it 
with the engagement?” I asked, after it 
was all over. 

“Yes,” he said, thoughtfully. ‘* But 
I shall not publish it. If it was all so 
distasteful to her as you say, I'd rather 
destroy it.” 

‘*Don’t do that,” Isaid. ‘* Change the 
heroine’s name, and nobody but ourselves 
will ever be the wiser.” 

‘*T never thought of that,” said he. 

‘*That’s because you’ve no imagina- 
tion,” I retorted. 

Stuart smiled. ‘It’s a good idea, and 
I'll do it; it won't be the truest realism, 
but I think I am entitled to the leeway 
of one lapse,” he said. 

‘**'You are,” Lrejoined. ‘* Lapse for the 
sake of realism. The man who never 
lapses is not real. There never was such 
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aman. You might change that garden- 
party costume too. If you can’t think 
of a better combination than that, leave 
it to me. I'll write to my sister and ask 
her to design a decent dress for that oc- 
casion.” 

‘*Thanks,” said Stuart, with a laugh. 
“*T accept your offer; but, I say, what 


was the name of the little mountain 
house where you found her?” 

**T don’t know,” I replied. ‘‘ You 
made such an infernal row battering 
down my door that I came away in a 
hurry and forgot to ask.” 


“That is unfortunate,” said Stuart. 
‘“‘T should have liked to go up there for 

a while—she might help me correct the 
proofs, you know.” 

That's what he said, but he didn’t de- 
ceive me. He loved her, and I began 
again to hope to gracious that Harley had 
not deceived himself and me, and that 
Marguerite Andrews was a bit of real life, 
and not a work of the imagination. 

At any rate, Harley had an abiding 
faith in her existence, for the following 
Monday night he packed his case and set 
out for Lake George. He was going to 
explore, he said. 


X. 
BY WAY OF EPILOGUE. 
“ Tet down the curtain, the farce is done.” 


—RaBELals. 


I SUPPOSE my story ought to end here, 
since Harley's rebellious heroine has final- 
ly been subdued for the use of his pub- 
lishers and the consequent declaration of 
dividends for the Harley exchequer; but 
there was an epilogue to the little farce, 
which nearly turned it into a tragedy, 
from which the principals were saved 
by nothing short of my own ingenuity. 
Harley had fallen desperately in love 
with Marguerite Andrews, and Margue- 
rite Andrews had fallen in love with Stu- 
art Harley, and Harley couldn't find her. 
She eluded his every effort, and he began 
to doubt that he had drawn her from real 
life, after all. She had become a Marjorie 
Daw to him, and the notion that he must 
go through life cherishing a hopeless pas- 
sion was distracting to him. His book 


was the greatest of his successes, which 
was an additional cause of discomfort to 
him, since, knowing as he now did that 
his study was not a faithful portrayal of 
the inner life of his heroine, he felt that 
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the laurels that were being placed upon 
his brow had been obtained under false 
pretences. 

‘‘T feel a hypocrite,” he said, as he 
read an enthusiastic review of his little 
work, from the pen of no less a person 





fate is it that has brought this thing upon 
me?” 

‘It’s the punishment that fits your 
crime, Harley,” I said. ‘* You've been 
rather narrow-minded in your literary 
ideas. Possibly it will make a more tol- 


‘THEY TOLD ME THEY THOUGHT I OUGHT TO GIVE UP HUMOR.”’ 


than Mr. Darrow, the high priest of the 
realistic sect. ‘* lm afraid I shall not be 
able to look Darrow in the eye when I 
meet him at the club.” 

‘‘ Never fear for that, Stuart,” I said, 
laughing inwardly at his plight. ‘* Brazen 
it out; keep a stiff upper lip, and Darrow 
will never know. He has insight, of 
course, but he can’t see as far in as you 
and he think.” 

‘It’s a devilish situation,” he cried, 
impatiently striding up and down the 
room, **that a man of my age should be 
so hopelessly in love with a woman he 
ean't find; and that he can’t find her is 
such a cruel sarcasm upon his literary 
ereed! What cursed idiosynerasy of 
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erant critic of you hereafter, when you 
come to flay fellows like Balderstone 
for venturing to think differently from 
you as to the sort of books it is proper 
to write. He has as much right to the 
profits he can derive from his fancy as 
you have to the emoluments of your in- 
sight.” 

‘Td take some comfort if I thought 
that she really loved me,” he said, mourn- 


fully. 
‘* Have no doubt on that score, Stuart,” 
I said. ‘“‘She does love you. I know 


that. I wish she didn’t.” 

“Then why can’t I find her? Why 
does she hide from me?” he _ eried, 
fortunately ignoring my devoutly ex- 
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pressed wish, which slipped out before I 
knew it. 

‘** Because she is a woman,” I replied. 
‘*Hasn’t your analytical mind told you 
yet that the more a woman loves a man, 
the harder he’s got to work to find it out 
and—and clinch the bargain?” 

‘*T suppose you are right,” he said, 
gloomily. ‘* But if 1 were a woman, and 
knew I was killing a man by keeping 
myself in hiding, 'd come out and show 
myself at any cost, especially if I loved 
him.” 

‘*Now you are dealing in imagination, 
Harley,” I said; ‘‘and that never was 
your strong point.” 

Nevertheless, he was right on one point. 
The hopelessness of his quest was killing 
Harley —not physically exactly, but emo- 
tionally, as it were. It was taking all 
the heart out of him, and his present state 
of mind was far more deplorable than 
when he was struggling with the book, 
and constantly growing worse. He tried 
every device to find her—the Willards 
were conjured up, and knew nothing; Mrs. 
Corwin and the twins were brought back 
from Europe, and refused to yield up the 
secret; all the powers of a realistic pen 
were brought té bear upon her, and yet 
she refused utterly to materialize. 

Finally I found it necessary to act my- 
self. I could not stand the sight of Har- 
ley being gradually eaten up by the long- 
ing of his own soul, and I[ tried my hand 
at exploration. I had no better success for 
several weeks, and then, like an inspira- 
tion, the whole thing came tome. ‘‘She 
won't come when he summons her, be- 
cause she loves him. She won’t summon 
him to come to her, for the same reason. 
Why not summon both of them yourself 
toa common ground? Force them if need 
be, but get them there, and so bring them 
together, and let them work out their own 
happiness,” said I to myself. The only 
difficulty that presented itself was as to 
whether or not Marguerite would allow 
herself to be foreed. It was worth the 
trial, however, and fortune favored me. 
I found her far from rebellious. My pen 
had hardly touched paper when she ma- 
terialized, more bewilderingly beautiful 
than ever. I laid the scene of my little 
essay at Lakewood, and I found her sit- 
ting down by the water, dreamily gazing 
out over the lake. In her lap was Stuart 
Harley’s book, and daintily pasted on the 
fly-leaf of this was the portrait which had 
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appeared in the August issue of The Lit- 
erary Man, which she had cut out and 
preserved, 

Having provided the heroine with a 
spot conducive to her comfort, I hastened 
to transport Harley to the scene. It was 
easy to do, seeing how deeply interested 
[ was in my plot and how willing he was. 
I got him there looking like a Greek god, 
ouly a trifle more interesting, because of 
his sympathy-arousing pallor—the pallor 
which comes from an undeserved buffet- 
ing at the hands of a mischievous Cupid. 
I know it well, for I have observed it sev- 
eral times upon my own countenance. 
The moment Harley appeared upon the 
scene I chose to have Marguerite hastily 
clasp the book in her hands, raise it to 
her lips, and kiss the picture—and it must 
have been intensely true to the life, for 
she did it without a moment’s hesitation, 
almost anticipating my convenience, 
throwing an amount of passion into the act 
which made my pen fairly hiss as I dipped 
it into the ink. Of course Harley could 
not fail to see it—I had taken care to ar- 
‘ange all that—and equally of course he 
could not fail to comprehend what that 
kiss meant; could not fail to stop short, 
with a convulsive effort to control him- 
self—heroes always do that; could not 
fail thereby to attract her attention. After 
this nothing was more natural than that 
she should spring to her feet, ** the blushes 
of a surprised love mantling her cheeks”; 
it was equally natural that she should 
try to run, should slip, have him catch 
her arm and save her from falling, and— 
well, lam not going to tell the whole story. 
I have neither the time, the inclination, 
nor the talent to lay bare to the world the 
love-affairs of my friend. Furthermore, 
having got them together, I discreetly 
withdrew, so that even if I were to try to 
write the rest of the courtship up, it 
would merely result in my telling you 
how L imagined it progressed, and I fancy 
my readers are as well up in matters of 
that sort as Iam. Suffice it to say, there- 
fore, that in this way I brought Stuart 
Harley and Marguerite Andrews together, 
and that the event justified the means; 
and that the other day, when Mr. and Mrs. 
Harley returned from their honey-moon, 
they told me they thought I ought to 
give up humor and take to writing love- 
stories. 

‘That kissing - the - picture episode,” 
said Stuart, looking gratefully at me, 























‘“ WELL, I AM NOT GOING TO TELL THE WHOLE STORY.” 


‘*was an inspiration. Tomy mind, it was 
the most satisfactory thing you've ever 
done.” 

‘I like that!” cried his wife, with a 
mischievous twinkle in her eye. ‘* He 
didn’t do it. It was I who kissed the pie- 
ture. He couldn't have made me do any- 
thing else to save his life.” 

‘** Rebellious to the last!” said I, with a 
sigh to think that I must now write the 
word *‘ Finis” to my little farce. 





Yes,” she answered. ‘* Rebellious to 
the last. I shall never consent to be the 
heroine of a book again, until—” 

She paused and looked at Stuart. 

‘** Until what?” he asked, tenderly. 

‘** Until you write your autobiography,” 
said she. ‘‘I have always wanted to be 
the heroine of that.” 

And throwing down my pen, 1 discov- 


“ered I was alone. 


THE END 
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HOU ART SACRED AND SHINING AND SOFT WITH THE DREAMS OF OLD! 
TO THY MAKING WENT 
HEART-FULL CONTENT 
| AND FINGERS SLOW WITH DREAMS AND WONDERMENT. 
FAINT RADIANCE FROM HER VISIONS DOST THOU HOLD. 
WITH THY WEARING CAME 
THOUGHTS OF HIS NAME, 
OF HOME AND MOTHER NEVER AGAIN THE SAME. 
SHAKE OUT HER PRESENCE FROM EACH CLINGING FOLD! 
SHE IS HERE, SHE |S FAIR; 
THE YOUNG SISTERS STARE, 
WHILE TREMBLING MOTHER-FINGERS, EYES LOVE-BLIND, 
GROPE FOR THE LITTLE BUTTON-HOLES BEHIND. 
SHE BURNS, SHE GLOWS, 
AND FROM HER BROWS 
HER HAIR IS BRAIDED IN WITH DREAMS AND VOWS: 
AND THE HIGH SHELL COMB SHE HAS SO LONGED TO WEAR 
COMPLETES AT LAST THE GLORY OF HER HAIR. 





























SHE IS READY AT LAST, OPEN THE CHAMBER DOOR ! 
SHE IS READY AT LAST; 
WHERE IS THE TRUMPET BLAST 
AND THE THUNDER OF DRUMS ? 
FOR SHE COMES, SHE COMES,’ 
DOWN THE NARROW, WINDING STAIR, 
SILENT AND FINE AND FAIR , 
AND THE LADS ON THE OPEN THRESHOLD LEAN AND STARE! 
SILENT AND SLOW SHE GLEAMS, 
AND HER EYES ARE FULL OF DREAMS ; 
SHE SEES THE COUNTRY TEAMS 
AT THE FENCE OUTSIDE. 
DOWN THE LITTLE STAIR SHE COMES AT LAST, THE BRIDE! 
AND THE WIND FROM THE HAY-FIELD BLOWS THE VEIL ASIDE. 
SHE IS READY AT LAST, OPEN THE CHAMBER DOOR, 
AND CLOSE IT BEHIND HER ON THE NEVERMORE ! 
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SHE IS GONE; AND THE HOUSE IS CHANGED AND THRILLED AND DIM. 
THERE IS NOTHING TO SAY 
NOW THAT SHE IS AWAY; 
LET US ALL BE QUIET AND THINK OF THE WONDERFUL. DAY. 
THE MOON IN THE ORCHARD WALKS, AND THE WORLD IS WHITE: 
SHUT THE DOOR, THE CHILD WILL NOT COME HOME TO-NIGHT! 
SHE WAS KIND,SHE WAS GOOD, SHE WAS TRUE ! 
WHAT MORE HAD WE TO DO 
THAN TO MAKE HER SO AND SEND HER AWAY WITH HIM 2 


O LOVE. THAT CANNOT STEP INSIDE THE DOOR 

BUT THE HOUSE IS PERFUMED THROUGH FOR EVERMORE, 

ALL THROUGH THE HOUSE AND UP AND DOWN THE STAIR 

WHERE SHE HAS PASSED THOU LEAVEST VIOLETS THERE, 
DROPPED FROM THY HAIR , 

AND HEAVY IS THE HEART, HEAVY THE AIR! 
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SHE IS GONE! YES. YEARS AGO, BUT LOVE GOES NEVER, 
AND’ SLEEPS IN FOLDED WEDDING-GOWNS FOREVER. . 
UNFOLD IT, WHILE IN HEART THOU DOST UNFOLD 
THE ROSE-LAID FAITH AND PASSION OF THY YOUTH; 
AND SHE IS HERE AS IN THE DAYS OF OLD, 
HERE IN ALL TRUTH; 

AND PASSES THROUGH THE DREAMING MIND 
TRAILING DISORDER. SWEET BEHIND, 
AND VISIONS TURBULENT WITH SUMMER WIND, 
OF SWEET-STRINGED INSTRUMENTS AND TABLES WHITE 
FOR THOSE WHO MARCH IN IN THE CANDLE-LIGHT. 

OF CHOKING LOVE THAT BOASTS 

THE PROUDEST OF ALL TOASTS, 
AND DRINKS IT, SILENT, TO THE FACE THAT BEAMS 
AT THE OTHER END OF THAT FAR FEAST IN DREAMS. 
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THE LOVE-LETTERS OF SUPERFINE GOLD. 
BY JULIAN RALPH. 


UPERFINE GOLD TSOY was 







a pupil in one of the very 
few mission-schools for girls 
in China. It had been opened 
in the presence of 
several powerful 
mandarins, and its 
pupils were the 
daughters of well- 
to-do Chinese mer- 
chants, officials, 
and compradors, or 
managers for Eu- 
ropean _ business 
men. All the sages 
have advocated the 
education of wo- 
men; indeed, cen- 
turies ago women 
were sent toschools. 
Therefore the par- 
ents of these girls found warrant for 
sending them to this seminary. Super- 
fine Gold studied Christian text - books, 
went to prayers on Fridays and to church 
on Sundays, yet she sturdily clung to 
paganism. But in other ways she was 
broadened. She became nearly as alert 
of mind as a European, and, by compari- 
son with Chinese girls generally, was all 
but sprightly. Very sweet and demure 
she looked—as many of the others also 
did— when decked with Chinese finery 
and jewels on one another's birthdays, 
on Sundays, and on feast-days. 

Now it happened—and in the main this 
is a true story—that a young man of the 
name of Darrow, a half-caste, came home 
to his old Chinese mother’s house after 
a long residence abroad, and fell in love 
with Superfine Gold. Almost the first 
visit he paid, after settling himself at 
home, was to a friend of his father, a 
European lady, who was interested in the 
seminary. He saw a portrait of Super- 
fine Gold, and begged leave to see the 
maiden herself. It was a rare thing for 
visitors—especially male visitors—to see 
the girls in chapel, but he got leave. He 
never once took his eyes off the face of 
Superfine Gold. He asked a hundred 
questions about her, and learned that no 
other girl in the school had ever been so 
generally and warmly beloved; that none 
other was so bright and kind and amia- 





ble. He fell head and ears in love, and 
begged leave to make the acquaintance 
of the maiden and to offer her his hand. 
That was as absurd a thing to ask in 
China as it would be to send a go-be- 
tween to the parents of a girl in New 
York with an offer of marriage. No girl 
ever speaks to or even sees the man she 
is to marry in China. Young Darrow 
persisted in demanding the sympathy and 
aid of Superfine Gold's teachers, and at 
last the principal called her into her room 
and told her of the infatuation of the 
wealthy young half-caste. ‘‘If you mean 
to marry, consider his offer; if not, there 
is an end of it,” said the principal. 

‘*Of course lam going to marry,” said 
the maiden; ‘if not, I had better never 
have been born. At twelve I was be- 
trothed, but my man died. Now my mo- 
ther is looking about for some one. She 
is anxious to have me married. As for 
this young Darrow, it convinces me that 
he is perfect since you befriend him, but 
it is not for me to inquire about him or 
to hear anything. You should go to my 
mother.” 

The principal called on Mrs. Tsoy, the 
mother, who listened patiently and calm- 
ly to what could be said for the young 
man. Then she set up a great noise of 
weeping, not unmixed with indignation 
over the interference with her family af- 
fairs. On the next day, still weeping 
noisily, she came in her chair and or- 
dered her daughter home with her. All 
who were interested in the case believed 
that the school had lost its most popular 
pupil, and that young Darrow was as 
likely to marry the Dowager Empress as 
Superfine Gold. A week afterwards the 
maiden came back, and took up her stud- 
ies as demurely as a kitten, saying not a 
word to any one of her feelings or her 
week’s experience at home. 

Her teachers, not blessed with Oriental 
phlegm, worked themselves into an ec- 
stasy of curiosity. Days passed, and 
finally they could no longer stand the 
strain. Superfine Gold was ealled in to 
see the principal. A bag of wool could 
not have expressed less emotion than the 
maiden’s face. 

** Well?” the principal asked, after the 
manner of an explosive. 
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‘* Well what, dear teacher?” 

‘“ What?” the principal cried. ‘* Oh, 
how provoking! What has kept us all 
so nervous—under such a strain? You 
know very well.” 

‘** About my marriage?” 

‘*'Yes, Miss Oriental — Miss Ovyster- 
shell.” 1 

‘* Now I shall no more love you,” said 
Superfine Gold; ‘‘you are not ‘dear 
teacher’ any more. You call me bad 
names.” 

‘*Stop teasing, child; do tell me the 
news.” 

‘*It is what I suppose you call good 
news, though it will bring much sadness 
to me.” 

‘* Your mother agrees?” 

‘*She finds no objection to the young 
man. Hiyah! Lam glad it is all off my 
mind.” 

** OIF your mind?” 

‘*T mean I am glad it is all over,” 
Superfine Gold. 

‘* Why, it has but just begun,” said the 
principal. 

‘‘No,” said the girl. ‘It is settled; 
and now you must tell him that in one 
year we will arrange the terms and con- 
sult the astrologer. I must study for six 
months, and then go to my mother and 
comfort her another six months.” 

‘** We will keep it from the girls,” said 
the principal. 

‘* Why will you do that?” asked Super- 
fine Gold. 

* You wish it kept a secret, don’t you?” 

**Oh, not at all,” said the maiden. ‘‘I 
am not guilty of some crime to be hidden 
from people. Itis a great piece of gossip. 
I will tell them all—or you may.” 


said 


Young Mr. Darrow, who looked, by-the- 
way, quite Chinese, but in love was thor- 
oughly Europeanized, begged that the 
maiden be led to change her mind and 
correspond with him. She accepted his 
portrait and sent hers to him, but she 
would not receive a line from him until 
six months passed and she left the semi- 
nary and went home. The school-teach- 
ers saw many of his and her letters, writ- 
ten during the succeeding half-year. They 
copied a few, and some of these compose 
this story. Here is a copy of her first 
love-letter to him: 


‘* BELOVED, —I kept your picture under 
my pillow at school, and look at it very 
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many times. That way I learn to love 
you very much. Your brow show that 
you can understand the writings of great- 
est writers. Your two eyes show how 
very kind and good you are. They look 
at me like one who is my friend. So you 
that I love very deeply already. 
Also I have heard of your great tallness, 
and that vou have strength of lion. 
Good friends to me, who will not de- 
ceive, say also much about your vir- 
tues. But I write only to tell you that 
looking at picture has made me love you 
very deeply. 

‘*You say in letter that you wish to 
see me. I cannot understand. Have 
you not my picture as I have yours? 
Then what is your impatience? You 
must look at picture for only little while. 
Same time I am comforting my mother. 
You have been European countries. Yes, 
but surely I have read that young girls 
in that world also love their mothers, and 
have even read that they ery bitterly (in 
France and England, I am sure it is that 
they ery) when they go to be married. 
So I must comfort my mother, and each 
night and morning look at your picture. 
And its eyes shall look at mine. So both 
will be happy. As for really seeing each 
other, that cannot be for a girl to do.” 


see 


There was naiveté in his letters also. 
See this one, which was evidently called 
forth by her reference to his virtues. 

‘**T must tell you something about my 
life.” he wrote. ‘‘Itis right you should 
know even the worst. I will tell you my 
secrets, and hope you will pardon them, 
and wish never again to refer to them. I 
was born here on January 2, 1870, and 
staid until I was twenty, when I went 
to Europe. Of bad habits I have only 
smoking. I do not gamble. It is no 
credit—as some boast—for I have no taste 
to gamble. Ido not drink to excess, nor 
lower myself by too much of anything. 
In other matters I have not been so good 
as I should. Though I have not always 
respected women, vet, thank Heaven! | 
have not wronged an innocent one, or 
given one cause for outery. I am now 
head of my family. and shall try to recol- 
lect that in all my behavior.” 

The signs of European influence are 
marked in that letter, for never did a 
full-blooded Chinese defend himself to a 
fiancée before. However, the pangs of 





his semi-European conscience were lost 
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upon her, as her fresh and innocent reply 
plainly showed. 

‘* And now, dear betrothed,” she writes, 
‘*T must tell you my life, and also my 
secrets. Iam glad you never wronged 
any women, and as for not respecting 
all, why, some are not to be respected, and 
some are not worth thinking about by 
you or me or any good people. You do 
not say you have not wronged any men. 
Perhaps you forgot to write that down. 
I hope you will respect me, but do not 
ask that of you. If you do not respect 
me, that will be my fault. My mother 
often told me a woman who talks too 
much, who does not respect her husband’s 
people, who answers back her husband, 
who is not wise to be silent when he is 
angry, and makes mischief in the house 
and talk among the neighbors, such a 
wife is not to be respected, but is to be 
put out of the door. You see, I know 
my place, if I ean keep it. I was born 
seventeen years ago this month, and 
am therefore just eighteen years old. I 
was called ‘Teacup’ for my milk-name. 
The missionaries think me very funny 
to have been called * Teacup,’ but you 
know better than to think funny. I 
was called ‘Teacup.’ First brother was 
called * Little Pig,’ and second brother 
was called ‘ Dust-Broom ‘—for their milk- 
names. Then if some evil spirit should 
come our home (to make bad joss and 
steal our souls), they would think I was 
‘teacup,’ and would go some other house. 
So they often went away, and I am still 
alive. 

**You say you smoke. Very curious, 
but I do not smoke. I was too young for 
smoking before I went to mission college, 
and there I found it was not what you 
think modest—though my mothersmokes, 
and she comes of a little-footed family. 
But I must confess one great sin. I have 
a bad temper and am sometimes cross. 
Also I get angry, and feel hatred and bad 
thoughts. No one else has ever known 
what I am telling you, but it is the truth, 
and IT am ashamed. Even my mother 
thinks me good and calls me good-na- 
tured, yet I know my own wicked heart. 
That is reason nobody found me out, be- 
cause I hide it and swallow it down, and 
soon it goes away. Then I laugh and 
embrace, and am kinder than ever. But 
I know it and should tell you. That is 
my secret. Do you think you can par- 
don? We will not speak about it again, 
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and I will try not let you see if I am 
cross when we are together.” 

He persisted in suggesting different 
ways and places for their meeting one 
another; but in the next letter in the mis- 
sionary’s collection she—quite flatly for 
one of her sex and race—bids him never 
mention the subject again. ‘‘ It is not re- 
spectable,” she says, ** for modest woman 
to have man make such proposition.” 

‘If I was so weak to do it, and had so 
small pride,” she wrote, *‘ nothing but bad 
joss would come to us. I knew a girl 
named Double Joy (Shuang-hsi), who 
sometimes met a young man for instant 
or two on bridge that spanned creek be- 
tween their two homes. She was so un- 
fortunate to have step-mother who hated 
her, and step-mother told neighbors to 
watch and see them meeting. Step-mother 
dared not tell girl’s father, for he would 
not believe her; but neighbors told him, 
and he believed them. So he followed 
custom of our ancestors in such cases, 
which is proper custom, as you will say, 
when girl is very wrong. He went and 
bought ounce of opium and long piece of 
rope, and told her to go to her room. 
Then he went to her room and laid down 
rope and opium and went away. She 
knew very truly what that meant. It 
meant that she must kill herself because 
she had disgraced her father. No matter 
what she knew or thought, girl can do 
nothing if father brings rope and opium. 
So she dressed herself in her very best 
ceremonial visiting-clothes, and whitened 
face with flour paste, and put on all her 
fine jewels. She looked at rope and opium, 
and she chose rope, because she did not 
wish to spoil her looks when dead—which 
opium does. So she hanged herself to 
save her father’s face, and nobody could 
ever say he had daughter that disgraced 
him. 

**After that came out very curious 
story. Young man who had been meet 
ing her belonged to one of our saving- 
money clubs, so common in China, where 
several men join to save money. This 
young man wished to marry, so started 
hwai, or saving-money club, by getting 
twenty men to put in ten dollars each. 
Then he got $200 to marry with, and next 
month he put back ten dollars, and others 
gave ten dollars, and next man got $200. 
Now it happened that this girl’s brother 
was member of hwaz, and did not tell his 
parents. Also it happened that founder 
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of hwai borrowed her brother's share. 
Her brother was sent long distance, and 
this man paid his money to her, bit by 
bit, meeting her for doing so. After all. 
she was good girl and deserved arch of 
honor, except that she seemed to do evil. 
For that seeming of evil she was made to 
die. Her father beat his wife terribly 
when he found outall. Still, by this story 
you can see how careful woman must be, 
and how good it is not to break customs 
established by ancestors.” 

Her next letter was also interesting: 

‘* BELOVED PREcIOUS,—It is very curi- 
ous. Just when I wrote you how careful 
we must be to follow custom and not to 
break it—as I am even now doing by writ- 
ing to one who is not yet my master— 
even then happened thing most curious. 
Fung-shui battery on my mother’s roof 
tumbled down and came all to pieces. 
Of course you know that mother’s house 
faces bend in river, and so is exposed to 
both currents of fung-shui, or wind and 
water, along which spirits can only move. 
When house is opposite bend in river, or 
is opposite street or road, or is commanded 
by pagoda, mountain, high building, or 
other such commanding thing, we always 
protect it against spirits that follow ecur- 
rents. It is only in cities that we build 
in such places; for in country, where is 
plenty room, we consult fung-shui doc- 
tors, who pick out lucky places for build 
houses. But in cities we protect such 
houses. Mother's house is well fortified. 
We have small wall or protection in front 
of door, because spirits can only move in 
straight lines, and cannot turn corners, 
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therefore cannot get around small wall 
to enter our door. Some people do not 
have wall, but have looking-glass instead, 
just inside door. Spirits are ugly, and 
when they see themselves in looking-glass 
are frightened and will not come in. 
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‘Do you think all this barbarous and 
silly, as some missionaries have said? You 
will do well to be charitable, if you have 
become less than Chinese. For I am 
Chinese, and up to point of being your 
‘ little-stay-at-home’ must so remain. 

‘*To protect our house from spirits of 
upper air we have battery on roof. You 
must have seen plenty. It is little fort, 
made of earth-work, sometimes plaster, 
protecting inside small house or fort, like 
bird’s house, containing one piece looking- 
glass. Set in earth-work are some bottles 
—called by missionaries beer-bottles and 
wine and sauce bottles. These look ex- 
actly like cannons when set in earth-work. 
They look terrible to spirits, and frighten 
them away. Atcollege missionaries have 
tell me that this custom belongs all over 
Chinese world; because,no matter how far 
a foreign mister travels, people clamor 
for foreign mister’s bottles for make such 
fung-shui forts. 

‘*So I was saying, other night fung- 
shui battery tumbles down. It was great 
wind-storm which makes it fall. But our 
servants are much terrified that it fell 
down because I receive and write letters 
to vou. If I had some certain old-fash- 
ioned mother she would put stop to our 
writing, but I have got mother used to 
foreign misters and their ways. Instead 
put stop our writing, she have put stop to 
noise by servants, telling them their place, 
also her place, and she will not have any 
interference.” 


Superfine Gold’s statement that up to 
acertain point she must remain Chinese 
disturbed him, and he asked her to ex- 
plain it. She replied that she must be 
married in *‘number one proper Chinese 
fashion” — that was the point up to 
which she must remain Chinese. After- 
wards she was willing to take part in a 
second, missionary marriage ceremony. 
Mr. Darrow became wild with impatience 
for the marriage, and urged her to receive 
the customary friend who must call upon 
the woman in such a case to get her 
‘eight characters,” or the characters that 
stand for her name, and the minute, hour, 
day, week, month, and year of her birth. 
Not until the very day which ended her 
schooling did her mother receive his 
young gentleman friend. Darrow had 
said that her mother might select the 
astrologer, but Superfine Gold bade him 
make the selection, saying that she trust- 
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ed him implicitly. He therefore called 
one in, and bribed him to such purpose 
that the student of the stars brought the 
ruling planets of both lives in happy 
juxtaposition on a day just twelve months 
from the time when he received both 
scrolls of eight characters. 

Superfine Gold was displeased with this 
undignified haste. No more than most 
Chinese girls was she in any hurry to be 
married. She wrote that she could not 
understand his ardor. 

‘*Do you not know,” she asked, **‘ that 
Iam yours, and can never belong to an- 
other? Lven if you died, I would go to 
your mother and slave for her. You are 
very wrong to speak of your loneliness. 
You do not think of my mother, who will 
be alone when I go to you. Beloved, 
What bewitches you? What can a wife 
be to a man, compared to what a mother 
is, who has brought him into the world? 
I cannot understand the impatience of 
men. My mother says it is a part of men 
to be impatient—even of Chinese men. | 
know you will say it is love. But I also 
am devoured by love,and yet [ am not 
in hurry. I think of you every night 
last thing and each morning first thing, 
but I am patient, because if Heaven is 
friendly we are sure to live a long time. 
and the time we are now waiting will at 
the end seem only a minute.” 

When the happy day was made known, 
young Darrow sent to his betrothed a pair 
of ear-rings, a pair of bracelets, a pair of 
finger-rings, a pair of elaborate side orna 
ments for her hair, a pair of jewelled ear- 
picks, a pair of costly stick-pins for her 
back hair, a double set of combs, fans and 
fan-cases in pairs, and some cakes and 
sweets in two carved boxes of costly 
lacquer. He was careful to send every 
thing in pairs, for custom is precise in 
such matters. She presently sent her re- 
turn gifts to him, first counting the num- 
ber of presents he had sent; because a 
person need not notice the value of gifts 
necessarily, yet must be certain to return 
the same number. To him she sent a pair 
of embroidered watch-cases, two tobacco 
boxes, a pair of fan-eases and fans, and 
other things, exactly matching the num 
ber of his gifts to her. Then she secluded 
herself in her bedroom three days and 
nights, in order to reflect upon the duties 
and responsibilities she was about to as- 
sume. That is Chinese custom. 

Perhaps it was as a result of this that 


she soon afterward wrote that she did not 
mean to suggest any degree of indepen- 
dence, but there were certain matters 
about which she must write—since she 
was about to marry one not likely to take 
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all Chinese customs for granted. ‘I 
think only of your happiness,” she wrote. 
‘It would not be for you to be happy if 
you had to be all Chinese, and I would 
not be happy to be suddenly European. 
Speaking of my fashion of dress—surely 
the Chinese have a modest fashion. Sure- 
ly it is well for a woman to be all covered 
except her face and hands—thus no hap 
pening can uncover her, to bring the blush 
to her cheeks. Now, beloved, if Chinese 
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fashion is modest, then European custom 
of dress cannot be modest. European 
women Wear some garment (perhaps you 
know of it) which presses in the waist, 
and then they make tight the clothes 
around it, so that they go forth before 
husband, brothers, and guests revealing 
the outlines of the body—yes, and even 
in the streets. My dear teacher (your 
dear friend) have tell me that foreign wo- 
men so esteem the modesty of Chinese 
women that sometimes, when they go 
deep into our country to live, where are 
no others but Chinese people, they put on 
some loose coat or jacket to hide that not 
modest showing of the shape. I will do 
as you say when you are master. I will 
on the day after all the marriage cere- 
monies have ended put on whatever 
clothes you order; but I think—our dear 
friend thinks—it more better I come to 
foreign dress slowly, when perhaps in 
year’s time I will not think about it, be- 
ine accustom to it. Also, there is no ob- 
jection to foreign hat or bonnet, but yet 
I think if you had seen my picture in 
such bonnet it would not be for you to 
fall in love with me. Also, I do not 
think myself looking very ugly when I 
wear Chinese hat of band of satin around 
my head, with pretty jade-stones in the 
front. So, after inquire of dear teacher, 
I write very frankly to you. Will you 
overlook if too frank? It is such curious 
position for Chinese girl to be writing 
even one letter to man before marriage, 
yet I write very many—too many—letter.” 

Young Darrow quickly relieved her 
mind, saying that the prettiest Chinese 
women were instantly turned into frights 
when they donned European clothing. 
He said he had heard that this was part- 
ly because they insist on having loose, 
ill-fitting garments, and because they do 
not know how to follow the changing 
fashions or to choose becoming colors. 
He had been told that Chinese women 
do sometimes manage to look well in Eu- 
ropean clothes, so in a long while she 
might perhaps do as well. However, he 
had no desire to make a European of her, 
except as she must live in a European 
house, and use knives and forks and nap- 
kins and goblets at meal-times—all of 
which she doubtless learned to accustom 
herself to at school. 

Supertine Gold wrote to her teacher, at 
about this time, complaining (if such a 
term can be used without being taken 


too seriously) that the exigencies of her 
strange betrothai puzzled her greatly. 
She said that if Mr. Darrow was a Clhina- 
man, or even like a half-Chinaman, he 
would know the necessities of her situa- 
tion; yet, as it was, he required to be told 
of them. The marriage was to be accom- 
plished within a year—a space of time so 
short as to suggest a coolie marriage. 
Usually, among people of means, mar- 
riages were arranged three or four years 
in advance, so that there was time for 
preparation. A coolie, having nothing to 
bring to her husband (nothing to do, and 
nothing to do with), could complacently 
receive a month’s or three months’ no- 
tice. But with better persons—well, take 
the case of her sister, as an instance: she 
and her girl friends embroidered thirty 
pairs of shoes and the work for the bot- 
toms of trousers sufficient for three years’ 
wearing-—perhaps a dozen pairs in all. 
And then there were all the quilts to be 
made after the bridegroom sent the silk. 
Then there was the underneath or second 
red wedding-dress, which must be a mass 
of embroidery. The outer wedding-dress 
was hired, of course, with the red-em- 
broidered apron and the silver-gilt bride’s 
crown, all inlaid with bits of kingfisher 
feather, like turquoise. After the hired 
costume was taken off, her sister had on 
her own red bridal dress, to keep as long 
as she lived. And this often took a year 
to make. 

Superfine Gold said she hoped Mr. Dar- 
row would send ‘a great lot of things” 
when he made his marriage present. 
‘You know,” she said, ** that the bride 
takes only what she can use, but she likes 
to have the street in front of her door 
blockaded with the contents of a whole 
silk-store, in order that friends and neigh- 
bors may not imagine she is marrying a 
pauper. When sister Golden Forest was 
married, her man sent gifts covering sixty 
feet of the street. Golden Forest accepted 
sufficient to make into clothes to last 
three vears. Then she was called rich 
and very well married. When all the 
preparations were over, and she sent, 
along with the made-up clothing and bed- 
ding, all the furniture for her bedroom 
and reception-room in her husband's 
house, she knew that he must say her par- 
ents had done more for her than he had. 
I know a mandarin’s daughter who was 
so well married that she said to her man, 
‘I shall need nothing for ten years.’ 
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Her father gave her a thousand ftaels 
($1350) to scatter among the servants dur- 
ing the wedding ceremonies. I know that 
Mr. Darrow will do well if he will take 
advice from Chinese people. It is not 
wrong to hope that he will make an ex- 
hibition of generosity, because it all comes 
back to him; not even a cash is wasted.” 

The prospective bridegroom was quite 
as anxious as she that his wedding should 
be a proud and fine one. The caravan- 
like procession of coolies bearing silks to 
her house was only equalled by the im- 
pressive pageant that returned to his 
house, a day before the wedding, when 
she sent her bridal bed, her chairs, tables, 
bath-tubs of red lacquered wood, quilts, 
vases, porcelains, hot-water kettles, house- 
hold china, dresses, silken undergarments 
by the box-load, and all the rest with 
which a bride furnishes two rooms for 
herself in her husband’s house, and ex- 
pects to dress herself for years to come. 

In one of her letters at this time was 
this reference to a quaint Chinese cus- 
tom, deftly turned by her to remind him 
of her love. 

‘*Oh, one other thing,” said she; ** you 
know the boxes we keep fastened to walls 
and house fronts, here and there, along 
our streets. I mean little receptacles for 
such stray paper as may bear characters 
of the written language printed or painted 
on them. Since we cannot all read, we 
cannot all know what sacred word may 
be put upon a piece of printed or written 
paper, therefore we save all bits of paper 
that have letters upon them. Well, such 
box is near my mother’s house, and one 
day some foreign woman belonging to 
foreign merchant's house came and put a 
letter for post-office into that box for sav- 
ing waste paper. My servant told me, 
and I sent and got it and put it in post- 
office. You laugh at me for thinking 
written characters or letters are sacred 
and not to be walked on in street; well, I 
think letter written by you is also sacred, 
so full of kind words to me.” 

Before the wedding took place she wrote 
to him that there was about to come a 
period when he must not write or expect 
to receive letters. She referred to her 
week of lamentation. She took it for 
granted that le needed no explanation of 
this custom, but the reader should under- 
stand it, for—in certain seaboard prov- 
inces at least—it is a very important pre 
liminary to marriage. During her week 
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of lamentation the bride wails for six days 
in the excess of her grief over the sunder- 
ing of what have been the tenderest ties 
of her girlhood. Over and over again, 
day after day, she cries: *‘ Alas! Iam go- 
ing to leave my dear mother.” ‘‘I am 
going to leave my beloved brother” 
**my sisters”—‘*‘my home ”—‘t my dear 
friends ’—*' my girlish life.” The custom 
is, during this period of wailing, for her 
girl friends to come in and find the pro- 
spective bride on her knees or flung face 
down upon her bed, with her hair let 
down, her eyes red and swollen, filling 
the air with her pathetic cries. These, of 
course, are uttered in studied tones out 
of the top of her head, as actors ery in the 
theatres. The girl companions come only 
in the evening, at the close of day. For 
a brief time they listen, aud even join 
with her in sympathetic cries. But after 
a little time they urge her to cease her 
wailing. At this she seems to give way 
to grief completely, and increases the vol- 
ume and strength of hercries. Then they 
take hold of and try to pull her from her 
bed. 

‘*Come, Superfine Gold,” they say, “you 
have cried enough for to-day. You have 
deeply impressed us with your creditable 
grief, and have shown the true feelings 
of a good daughter and sister. But now 
arise aud make yourself presentable. We, 
your friends, have come, and desire one 
more pleasant evening with you before 
you leave us to become a wife.” 

**Oh-h-li-h! I must leave my mother! 
I must leave my kind, good mother!” the 
girl shrieks. She resists their forcible 
efforts to lift her from the bed. 

**Come,” they say, ‘‘ you have cried 
enough. You have established your rep- 
utation. You have done all that is ex- 
pected. Now let us have tea and games, 
and talk about marriage. Please stop 
now, or we will be angry and leave you.” 

‘Have I really cried enough for to- 
day?” the wailing maiden inquires. 
**Have I cried as much as Plumblossom 
Liu did when she was going to be mar- 
ried? Surely Bright Light, my friend, 
cried more than I last year, did she not?” 

Assured that no one ever cried more, 
and that her friends are quite out of pa- 
tience with her, the noise of her lamenta- 
tion ceases, and in a calm and _ business- 
like way she tidies her hair, bathes her 
eyes, and seats herself, clapping her hands 
for a servant to bring in roasted melon 
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seeds and sweets and tea, as well as chess 


or dorninoes to play games with, and she 
and her friends plunge into the pleasures 
of a merry evening. Every day or even- 
ing, for six days, this programme is re 
peated. 

‘T want to do what is proper custom,” 
Superfine Gold assured ler friends, see- 
ine nothing at all humorous or ridiculous 
in the situation, ** but I do not wish to 


overdo it. Miss Perfume of the Epiden- 
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A PROSPECTIVE BRIDE 


drum (Lan Hsiang) really was frightened 
at being married, and cried so fearfully 
that she became sick and weak, and when 
she got in the ‘flowery’” (the bride’s chair) 
‘*to be carried to h. r man’s house, it was 
too tightly closed, and she had nostrength, 
and she was suffocated, and taken 
dead.” 
“It has often happened,” said 

Lucky Clouds (Chiao Yiin). 


out 


Miss 
The flow 
ery is a dangerous chair, because it is so 
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covered with red cloth and bows and ro- 
settes that even the door sometimes lets 
in no air. You must make a hole in it 
if yours is so; but then you have no dis- 
tance to go.” 

In writing of this-week of lamentation 
to young Darrow, she said, ‘‘ Dear teach- 
er laughed at this until I explained that 
it is better to leave home with mourning 
than to be too eager to throw away home 
and people. How would it look to leave 
home with laughter? You would not 
want such a wife.. Many China customs 
seem silly to foreign misters till they are 
made clear. But this is not all for ap- 
pearances. Really I am sorry, and shall 
weep real tears. All is so dark and cloudy 
in future of bride.” 

Last of all in the short series of letters 
is this final one, written before the week 
of wailing: 


‘* BELOVED, —I have great surprise for 
you, to make you unexpectedly delighted 
after we are married. I secluded myself 
for three days after betrothal, and I 
thought very hard, and now I will tell 
you what surprise is. It is that I am 
going to be Christian without your ask- 
ing me. What a man is his wife should 
be. I know you have said for me to 
please myself, and that is how I will be 
pleased. First I must ask for Chinese 
ceremony for three days, and after that 
comes Christian marriage. And after that 
I am same religion as yourself. Is not 
that one surprise? I must ask for Chi- 
nese ceremony because all my girl friends 


that make slippers and trousers bottoms 
and aprons and quilts, and come to wed- 
ding, they would not think me married. 
They would not believe anything but 
Chinese custom. 

‘‘It is very curious. Yet it is very easy 
for you. You merely must stand beside 
me and reverence Heaven and earth and 
four doors of house and your ancestors. 
But when it comes to all my girl friends 
staying up with me three whole nights in 
my bedroom, to see that I do not speak, 
that is too much. Plenty good Chinese 
do not do so the whole three days any 
more. Girls only stay in brideroom one 
night, though, of course, she does not eat 
or speak for three days. I will tell them 
it shall be only one night of teasing me 
to try make me laugh or talk orery. But 
I will keep rest of custom because it is 
good to show that I know I am not to 
speak much in my husband's house. And 
as for eating, how can a girl think of eat- 
ing when she leaves her home and goes 
into a new life like going to a strange 
foreign country? 

‘**On the first night I will receive your 
men friends, and hand each one a cup of 
tea, to hear them wish me a million sons, 
according to custom. And you shall 
then lift my veil; or it shall be on the 
second day—please yourself. But on the 
third day, will you come to my mother’s 
house with me to reverence my ancestors, 
after Chinese custom? I shall expect that. 
Afterwards we will be married in Euro- 
pean fashion. So good-by from 

SUPERFINE GOLD.” 
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BY GEORGE CABOT LODGE. 


AM content to live the patient day. 

The wind, sea-laden, loiters to the land, 

And on the naked heap of shining sand 
Th’eternity of blue sea pales to spray. 
In such a world no need for us to pray: 

The holy voices of the sea and air 

Are sacramental, like a peaceful prayer 
Wherein the world doth dream her tears away. 

We row across the waters’ fluent gold, 

And age seems blessed, for the world is old. 
Softly we take from nature’s open palm 

The dower of the sunset and the sky, 

And dream an Eastern dream, starred by the ery 
Of sea-birds homing through the mighty calm. 
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BY PRESIDENT CHARLES F. THWING, WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY. 


HIO is a State of individualisms. The 
( principle emerges in its settlement, 
and moves as a constant element in its 
history of one hundred years. 

Previous to the Revolutionary war no 
less than four distinct claims, having at 
least some evidence of validity, were made 
to that territory a part of which is now 
called Ohio. New York, by a grant of 
1664, claimed a part. Massachusetts also 
put forth claims, which were in conflict 
with the claim already mentioned. Vir- 
ginia, by right of conquest and by act of 
her Legislature, annexed the territory as 
a county. It is also to be said that the 
Indians claimed the entire territory of 
the Northwest as their own. In addition 
to all these specific demands, France and 
England, at different times and with dif- 
ferent degrees of force, proclaimed their 
ownership and exercised their control. 

This diversity of claims to original pro- 
prietorship is still further accentuated by 
the variety of the early settlements. In 
the score of years that divide the close 
of the Revolution from the admission of 
the State to the Union no less than six 
bodies of people established themselves in 
the territory. Men of Virginia, of Massa- 
chusetts, of Connecticut, of Pennsylvania, 
of New Jersey, and of France hither came, 
and here made homes. It is significant 
that few of these six colonies came from 
the States which had laid a claim to the 
territory in the early period. The Vir- 


ginia company largely consisted of sol- 


diers, who found in the land granted to 
them compensation for their services in 
the war. The Massachusetts men, led by 
Rufus Putnam, made, in 1788, a settle- 
ment on the Ohio, at the place now known 
as Marietta—a name which these chival- 
ric Americans composed by uniting the 
first syllable and the last of the name of 
Marie Antoinette. The Connecticut men, 
of the same tvpe as the Massachusetts, set- 
tled in the northern part of the State, on 
thelake, in asection which waslong known 
as New Connecticut, and which has taken 
its place in history as the Western Reserve. 
The Pennsylvania men were German and 
Scotch-Irish, who entered the middle belt. 
The New Jersey colony, inspired to emi- 
gration by the representations of a fellow- 
citizen touching the fertility of the soil 
and other conditions of an easy existence, 
came into the south. The Frenchmen, 
some five hundred souls, left France 
near the breaking out of the Revolu- 
tion, moved by the persuasions of Joel 
Barlow to inhabit a land which was to 
them described as ‘* the garden of the uni- 
verse, the centre of wealth,a place destined 
to be the heart of a great empire.” With 
the men of Massachusetts, and in a second- 
ary degree with those of Connecticut, as 
well as with those of the Virginia colony, 
the motive of securing compensation for 
service rendered in the war had value. 
The Federal government owned land; it 
lacked money. It had at the close of the 
Revolution paid off its soldiers in certifi- 
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cates, which soon came to be greatly depre- 
ciated, a dollar having the value in cer- 
tain instances of only twelve cents. The 
government was willing to accept its own 
notes in payment for land. With the 
Pennsylvania and the New Jersey colo- 
nists and with the Frenchmen commer- 
cial motives of a more ordinary type 
prevailed. 

Few of the reasons which brought the 
Pilgrims from Leyden to Plymouth moved 
the Connecticut or other emigrants. The 
same motives urged people to come to Ohio 
a hundred years ago that were at that 
time moving people to go from Cape Cod 
to the District of Maine—a better living. 
There were few or none of those motives 
which Bradford,in his history,says moved 
the Pilgrims: the Pilgrims came to save 
their mother-tongue for their children, to 
worship God in freedom, and to establish 
a free commonwealth. But people came 
to Ohio not so much to lead a better life 
as to get a better living. Yet, outside of 
motives, there was much in common be- 
tween these two emigrating bodies. The 
people who emigrated to Ohio came, most 
of them, poor in purse, like the Pilgrims; 
only a few of them came with a purse well 
filled, like many Puritans who came to 
Massachusetts Bay. They were the first 
of the great emigrations into the North- 
west Territory. They had, moreover, the 
same experiences of want and plenty, of 
hope abounding and of hope disappoint- 
ed, which the Pilgrims had, and which, 
indeed, is the usual lot of pioneers. They 
were, both of these sets of people, first 
farmers, and afterwards manufacturers. 
Some of them breathed the same ethical 
and Christian atmosphere and possessed 
the same educational purposes which the 
Puritans had. They were, like the Pil- 
grims, of the great body of the common 
people. Like both Pilgrims and Puri- 
tans, they gave the names of the towns 
of the old home, like Keene and New 
Lyme, to their new dwelling-places. They 
were orderly men. They believed in the 
constituted order of human society. They 
were neither cranks nor bigots. They had 
no unreasoning enthusiasms. They came 
to make homes, not to establish trading- 
posts. 

The movement of five hundred French- 
men in 1790 from their native land to the 
valley of the Ohio was a movement of 
greater daring and of stronger emotional 
enthusiasm than the emigration from any 
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New England State. It was a unique 
undertaking. The American spirit had 
touched France. French soldiers who 
served in the Revolution had, returning 
home, aroused the enthusiasm of their 
fellow-countrymen with pictures of the 
free life of the new land. It was a time 
of excitement in Paris and France. A 
sense of great events that had come or 
that were to come was moving among the 
people. ‘* Nothing was talked of in every 
social circle,” says Volney, with of course 
some degree of exaggeration, ‘‘ but the 
paradise that was opened for Frenchmen 
in the western wilderness, the free and 
happy life to be’ led on the blissful banks 
of the Scioto.” And they came, saw, suf- 
fered. 

It was about the time that Barlow was 
persuading the Frenchmen to come to 
America that Jefferson wrote from Paris 
to Monroe urging him to come to Paris, 
for ‘‘ it will make you adore your own 
country, its soil, its climate, its equality, 
liberty, laws, people, and manners.” Jef- 
ferson also prophesied that though many 
Europeans might come to America, ‘‘ no 
man now living will ever see an instance 
of an American removing to settle in 
Europe and continuing there.” It is 
not unreasonable to infer that Jefferson, 
holding such sentiments, may have di- 
rectly promoted the emigration of the 
Frenchmen. He returned to the United 
States a few months before the French 
colony reached the banks of the Ohio—la 
belle riviére. 

The men of Paris,on reaching the banks 
of the Ohio, however, did not find that the 
representations of Barlow and Playfair 
were quite true. Rice, cotton, and indigo 
were not products of the Ohio Vailey. 
Frost was not unknown, and the river 
did freeze. Among those who came were 
carvers, gilders, coach and peruke makers, 
accustomed to the conditions of life in the 
gayest metropolis. They did not find the 
work of felling trees and of grubbing up 
the soil fitted to their strength or to their 
tastes. A few of them may have returned 
home, a few of them remained, but the 
larger part of them scattered among the 
older States. And yet for all of them 
there must have been a certain sense of sat- 
isfaction filling their disappointed hearts. 
Some of them were Royalists. If they 
had remained in their own country, they 
might have suffered something more severe 
than fear of starvation and cold weather. 
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It was the same kind of satisfaction which 
the Pilgrims of Plymouth must have felt 
when tidings came to them in their free 
life of Laud and Stratford. The presence 
of this body of Frenchmen is still evi- 
denced in Ohio by the names of Galli- 
polis and of Belpre. Welshmen are now 
far more numerous in Gallipolis than 
Frenchmen.* 

In general it is to be said that the ear- 
lier settlers of Ohio possessed the best 
blood of the parts from which they came. 
In their vocations they represented all 
the works and workers which go to make 
up a well-ordered and civilized society. 
In learning they were more of the type 
of the Pilgrims who came to Plymouth 
than of the Puritans who came to Massa- 
chusetts Bay. It is probable that in the 
Bay Colony in the first twenty years after 
its settlement were to be found as many 
college men as could be found in any 
population of a similar size anywhere, but 
among the Pilgrims of Plymouth was not 
a single man who had taken a collegiate 
degree. Elder Brewster had received a 
part of his training at the university, but 
had failed to finish the course. But the 
men who came to Ohio were, like both 
Puritans and Pilgrims, possessed of high 


* The following incident may be worth preserv- 
ing among the annals of the little French settle- 
ment: “ Louis Philippe went down the Ohio in 1798 
and stopped at Gallipolis. Years afterwards, when 
he occupied the throne of France, a distinguished 
citizen of Ohio was presented at his court by the 
American minister. The King received him very 
graciously, and learning that he resided in southern 
Ohio, led the conversation to Gallipolis and the 
French settlers, and asked him if he knew a French 
baker there named The gentleman replied 
that he knew the man very well, but confessed his 
surprise at finding him among his Majesty’s ac- 
quaintances. The King then spoke of his visit to 
Gallipolis, and said he had improved the opportunity 
of his stop there to have a supply of bread made 
for his voyage. While the bread was baking, word 
came that the ice was coming down the river, and 
that it would be necessary for his boat to start at 
once in order to keep ahead of it. What was to be 
done? It was impossible to delay his departure, 
and it seemed equally impossible to go without the 
bread. In this dilemma the baker offered to go 
along with him, with his ovens, down the river far 
enough to finish the baking of the bread. He was 
accordingly hurried on board the boat, ovens and all, 
and they started ahead of the ice. When the bread 
was done, the baker with his ovens was put on 
shore, and returned to Gallipolis.’—Ohio: 1788. 
Translated from the French by John Henry James. 
Columbus, 1888. This little tract was itself trans- 
‘lated into French from the English for the use of 
Barlow. This incident is taken from the notes of 
the Introduction. 
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ideals of education, and were moved in 
sympathy with the best learning of the 
time. In point of social respectability 
they were families out of the stock which 
had peopled the Bay Colony and the colo- 
nies of Hartford and of New Haven. They 
represented officers of the Revolutionary 
war—men who had been accustomed to 
command, who were without wealth, and 
also free from extreme poverty. 

After the disintegrations and attritions 
of a hundred years, the conditions and 
the influences which many of these bodies 
brought are still quite intact and distinct. 
It is not difficult to trace through the 
northern part of the State the southern 
line of the Western Reserve purchase. 
The Western Reserve people are inclined 
to pride themselves upon the fact that 
evidences of thrift, economy, and ener- 
gy are to be observed in their villages, 
churches, school - houses, and homes not 
found in certain parts of the territory 
south. A friend of mine, whose business 
calls him up and down and across the 
State, tells me that a dull observer can 
trace with ease the southern line of the 
Western Reserve territory. In this ter- 
ritory he is in New England; out of this 
territory he is out of New England. Ma- 
rietta, too, and its neighborhood are still 
distinct and integral. The other original 
colonists have scattered more or less in 
various parts of the State—a leaven 
which has helped to leaven the whole 
lump. 

The noble character of the settlers gave 
promise of a noble character in those who 
might follow them. Like attracts like. 
The presence of the best people con- 
strained others also of the best people, who 
were following the star of empire, to take 
up their abode with the original inhabi- 
tants. At the close of the first decade of 
the century not far from a quarter of a 
million of people, and at the close of the 
second decade somewhat over half a mill- 
ion people, had become citizens of Ohio. 
A few centres of large influence had been 
established. Among them were Cincin- 
nati, Zanesville, and Chillicothe (the first 
capital of the State). Throughout the 


State also, in small towns as well as in the 
larger, were people of genuine culture. 
Though their homes might be quite un- 
like Blennerhasset’s villa, yet in village 
and even in the lone settler’s cabin were 
found men and women who had ‘“‘light” 
and whose lives were ‘* sweetness.” 
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ten talk with the sons and daughters of 
the founders of the Western Reserve, and 
I constantly hear stories of the books that 
were read, which, though few in number, 
were rich in power. The memories of the 
noble and beautiful lives which were lived 
are yet green and fragrant. To Ohio also 
came not a few of the best people of the 
older States as visitors. Lafayette visited 
Ohio in 1825; and his secretary, Levasseur, 
says that Lafayette was simply astonished 
at this new creation of a commonwealth. 
The attentions shown him gave him de- 
light. Ohio to him seemed ‘‘the eighth 
wonder of the world.” 

Although in the time of settlement col- 
onies came from several parts, yet at the 
present time Ohio is less dependent upon 
other common wealths for her people than 
any other of the north central States. 
Only thirteen per cent. of the native Amer- 
ican population were born outside of her 
borders. The States which have contrib- 
uted the more largely to the 441,000 Amer- 
icans who have moved on to and are now 
living on her soil are—Pennsylvania, with 
121,000; New York, with 57,000; Virginia, 
with 41,000; Kentucky, with 38,000; and 
Indiana, with 35,000. The Connecticut 
and Massachusetts immigration contin- 
ues; for 9000 persons born in Massachu- 
setts and 6000 born in Connecticut are 
among her present citizens. But above 
most States her American citizens are her 
own production. 

The progress of a people in a new coun- 
try is well measured by the simple ele- 
ment of roads and of other means of 
communication and transportation. In 
the beginning there is no road. The be- 
ginning of civilization and the beginning 
of a road are contemporaneous. Turkey 
has no roads; England has turnpikes. The 
explorer makes for himself a path. He 
or his successors blaze a line. A bridle- 
path is subsequently cut, along which the 
lone traveller, the circuit-rider, the soli- 
tary postman, stubs his way on horse- 
back. The next step is the felling of 
trees, the laying of the fallen trees into 
corduroy roads in case the way is over a 
bog, or removing and burning these trees 
and the pulling out of stumps. Thus a 
way is made for ‘‘ teams.” Presently the 
road is improved. Population increases. 
The demands of life become more nu- 
merous and more urgent. The road be- 
comes a turnpike; over it the coach, 
bearing the goods and folks of and for 


the new State, goes twice or thrice a 
week. Presently the railroad surveyor 
emerges as silently as the sun rises, and 
within a few months after his appearance 
rails themselves are laid. Such is the his- 
tory of Ohio. Governor St. Clair in 1795 
wrote, ‘‘ There is not a road in the coun- 
try.” In as many years after the begin- 
ning of the century as there elapsed be- 
tween the remark of St. Clair and the close 
of the century roads had their beginning. 
They were few, and the few were bad. 
But among the earliest internal improve- 
ments made by the United States was a 
road called the Mail Route from Wheel- 
ing to the West. This road, built by Ebe- 
nezer Zane, of Wheeling, was known as 
‘**Zane’s Trace.” It was first a bridle- 
path cut through the woods. In a few 
years corduroy bridges were built over 
bogs and marshes. The road-wagon, with 
its four and six horses, presently supplant- 
ed the pack-horse. Along this road for 
forty years went the mails between Wash- 
ington and Kentucky. In 1832 the first 
railroad was built. 

But Ohio above most Western States 
was favored with means of communica- 
tion other than of the land. On its 
southern and eastern boundary it had a 
great river; on its northern, a great lake. 
Long before the roads became moderately 
passable, on both river and lake was pass- 
ing the commerce of vigorous and ever- 
increasing peoples. In October, 1811, the 
steamboat Orleans departed from Pitts- 
burg for the South. It excited wonder 
among all those living on the banks be- 
tween which it passed. Some supposed 
that a comet had fallen and come into 
the river. Some supposed that it was an 
English boat, for the war with England 
was already intheair. She did not reach 
her destination until more than two 
months after her departure, and it was 
not till the next year and the year follow- 
ing that two other steamers from Pitts- 
burg followed her down the Ohio. But 
no one of these boats ever came up the 
river against its current. It was not till 
1815 that a steamer which in Decem- 
ber, 1814, had taken a cargo of ord- 
nance stores from Pittsburg to General 
Jackson in fourteen days, succeeded in 
stemming the tide, although she was 
twenty-five days in making the distance 
from New Orleans to Louisville. But in 
this time, although steamers were not 
proving inefficient, sail-boats were doing 
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a great business.. It is said that Marietta 
alone sent to the sea before the war of 
1812 no less than twenty-five sailing 
craft, seven of which were ships, eleven 
brigs, and six schooners. In this time, 
too, the flat-boat played a most important 
part. Every spring, at full water, flour, 
bacon, pork and other products of the 
country were taken to New Orleans and 
to the markets that lay this side of the 
Southern metropolis, and the boats return- 
ed with cargoes in which were many trop- 
ical and foreign goods. As the southern 
part of the State was the earlier settled, so 
also the commerce of the river preceded 
the commerce of the lake. At the time 
when the Ohio River was the scene of an 
active business, Lake Erie had but a few 
little schooners. Lake Erie sprang into 
prominence not through its commerce, 
but through Commodore Perry’s victory 
of 1813. 

But it was not alone the river and the 
lake to which the people looked for easy 
communication. The Ohio Canal, in as- 
sociation with the Erie Canal, played a 
most important part in the development 
of the State. This canal stretched from 
the river to the lake. The Miami Canal, 
that ran from the river to Dayton, begun 
in 1826, was, with the great canal, com- 
pleted in 1833. In 1842, when the entire 
canal system was finished, there were 
found to be 796 miles of navigable water 
opened for commerce. The entire cost 
was between fourteen and fifteen mill- 
ions of dollars. The effect of these im- 
provements it is now hard to overesti- 
mate. The canals opened the markets of 
the world to the farmer of central Ohio. 
Wheat doubled in value; land greatly 
appreciated ; the population rapidly grew; 
capital flowed into the State; villages be- 
came towns; towns became cities. Ohio 
began to take its large place among the 
great commonwealths. 

In 1800 Ohio had 45,000 people, and 
ranked eighteenth among the States in 
point of population. In the next ten 
years its rate of increase was greater than 
that obtaining in any other State, being 
408 per cent., and in 1810 it had 230,000 
inhabitants, and came to be the thirteenth 
most populous commonwealth. In 1820 
it sprung to the fifth place, having 581,- 
000 people; in 1830 it advanced to the 
fourth; in 1840 to the third place; and 
the third place it continued to hold till 
1890, when it fell back to the fourth, Illi- 


nois having come to have 150,000 more 
people than her own 3,672,316. 

In Ohio, as in most of the Western 
States, agriculture was the first employ- 
ment of the early settlers. The immigrant 
found the State well wooded, and he, un- 
like the colonists in such States as Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota, cut down the walnut 
and the pine not to make lumber, but to 
get a patch for planting corn and potatoes 
and wheat. It is probable that the pres- 
ent value of the timber destroyed by the 
settlers in Ohio would be more than the 
present value of the cultivated land on 
which that timber stood. But necessary 
as the soil was to the settler, he did not 
know that beneath the sod lay a treasure 
far more valuable than the soil itself. 
The coal-mine and the oil- well have 
proved to be in not a few counties of far 
greater worth than the loam lying above 
them. Ohio has thus become, through 
the same condition which makes England 
a great manufacturing nation, a great 
manufacturing commonwealth. These 
manufactures are largely of iron and of 
allied products. The conditions of the 
problem are very simple. Iron ore is 
taken from the mines of Michigan and 
Minnesota. Soft coal is necessary to its 
manufacture. Manufactured iron is need- 
ed in every part of the country. Iron 
ore is not adequately produced in Ohio; 
soft coal is not adequately found in Mich- 
igan or Minnesota—‘' useless each with- 
out the other.”” The definite part of the 
problem is, where can iron ore and soft 
coal best meet? From what point can 
the results of the meeting of iron ore and 
soft coal be best transported to those points 
where they are needed? It is now known 
and confessed that the spot where iron ore 
and soft coal can best meet, and the spot 
whence can best be shipped the products 
of their union, is to be found on the shore 
of Lake Erie between Toledo and Buffalo. 
Upon this curve lies the meeting and the 
distributing point of iron products. 

Since 1872 Ohio has been the second 
Statein the making of ironand steel. Penn- 
sylvania was then and is still ahead of her 
neighbor. The Lake Superior mines pro- 
duce more than one-half of the iron ore 
of the United States, and these mines are 
very largely owned in Ohio, and mostly 
in Cleveland. The total value of the 
products of iron and steel in this country 
in 1890 was $478,687,519, and about one- 
seventh of this value is to be credited to 
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Ohio. In the making and distribution of 
iron, the ship plays a part second only to 
the furnace. The chief city of the State 
on its northern boundary has become one 
of the great ship-building points of the 
world. If the construction of war-ships 
be omitted, it has become the second great- 
est ship-building port in the world, being 
excelled alone by the Clyde. When war- 
ships are included, Cleveland is obliged 
to fall behind Philadelphia. The total 
foreign and coastwise commerce of New 
York is, of a year, somewhat more than 
12,000,000 net tons; of Cleveland, about 
10,000,000 net tons. Thus the State, 
which was primarily agricultural, has be- 
come, though still remaining agricultural, 
a State of iron and steel makers, of mine- 
owners, and of ship-builders. 

The development of Ohio, like the de- 
velopment of Plymouth Colony and of 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony, has been 
a development led by great men. The 
names of the leaders of the two colonies 
that went to make up Massachusetts are 
the names of great men. Take away the 
Winthrops, the Mathers, the Adamses, 
the Bradfords, the Brewsters, the Ever- 
etts, and Massachusetts history would be 
a thing quite different from what it is. 
A great people creates and demands great 
leaders. Great leaders create and demand 
a great people. But the demand of a 
great people for great leaders is the more 
imperative. In Ohio great men have led. 
Its earlier history is woven with the 
names of Putnam, Manasseh Cutler, and 
Moses Cleveland, the founder of the great 
and beautiful city bearing his name; and 
in the early middle and present history 
are stitched in silver threads the names 
of Ewing, Corwin, Giddings, Stanton, 
Chase, Wade, Waite, Hayes, and Garfield. 
It is significant that the great men of 
Ohio have usually been men engaged in 
political life. There are of course certain 
exceptions, to which I shall allude, but 
on the whole the great men have been 
statesmen and generals. There are a few 
lawyers, Ohio born and bred, who can be 
seen from beyond the boundaries of the 
State, so tall are they. One of them is 
Chief-Justice Waite, respected in Ohio be- 
fore his great elevation, as he was re- 
spected beyond Ohio after it. His asso- 
ciate, too, Stanley Matthews, is regarded 
in Ohio as not unworthy of his high of- 
fice. Allen G. Thurman, also, was for 
almost half a century one of the great 


lawyers of the State, a man, too, whose 
political service was greatly enriched by 
his legal knowledge and training. In 
northern Ohio was one lawyer who has 
received large recognition aside from his 
official position, and that is Judge Rufus 
P. Ranney, of whom Rhodes, in his his- 
tory, says: ‘‘ He was a profound jurist... .. 
As a member of the Ohio Constitutional 
Convention he had a great share in mak- 
ing the organic law; as judge of the Ohio 
Supreme Court, he interpreted it in a 
series of decisions which for sound doc- 
trine, and clearness of thought and ex- 
pression, are probably not surpassed in 
the court records of any State.”—(His- 
tory of the United States, vol. ii., pp. 
380-81.) 

The annals of Ohio in medicine are 
quite vacant of the greatest names. The 
two names that occur first of the great 
religious leaders of the State were not of 
Ohio origin, and the work of one only 
was done in large degree in Ohio. Ly- 
man Beecher came to Cincinnati, and 
helped to mould that part of the State to 
a liberal orthodoxy and to civic freedom. 
Finney came to the northern part of the 
State, to Oberlin, a radical, a man of 
strong brain, of unique personality, and 
helped to form an emotional but vigor- 
ous type of piety. The great editors in 
Ohio have been few, but one does not for- 
get that Whitelaw Reid was here born 
and educated. The great educators have 
been few also, but certain names at once 
occur to one. The greatest by far of 
these is Horace Mann. Short and sad 
was his Ohio life. He dug his grave in 
Antioch College. Of him Theodore Par- 
ker said, writing to him in 1854: ‘‘I am 
glad that you are there,—sad enough for 
my own sake; sympathizing, too, for the 
heartache which I know often comes over 
the homesick man. But I think of the 
generations which will rise up and call 
you blessed. I think New England had 
no seed in her granary which the West 
needed so much as yourself. Now God 
has sown you in Ohio, I look for great 
harvests which mankind shall one day 
reap therefrom.” —(Life of Horace Mann, 
pp. 458-9.) But, alas! it must be said that 
the prophecy of Theodore Parker has not 
come true. Before Mann’s death, too, 
Antioch College had come almost to its 
grave. Horace Mann’s life is a power in 
American life because of his work in 
the common schools of Massachusetts, not 
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because of his work in a college of Ohio. 
Following Mann was another great edu- 
cator, Thomas Hill, who went from An- 
tioch to Harvard, but greater as an edu- 
cator, scholar, thinker, than as an admin- 
istrator. Probably the next greatest name 
in Ohio's educational history is that of 
Fairchild of Oberlin, who has occupied 
almost every position in that college, 
and taught almost all branches, from 
mathematics to dogmatic theology, and 
who has brought to every task a clear 
mind, a sympathetic heart, and a calm 
judgment. 

When one thinks of the great authors 
one finds that they are men and women 
whose association with Ohio has been 
brief. Of all these the most famous prob- 
ably is William D. Howells. But does 
not all the world know that Howells left 
Ohio almost as soon as he had left his 
teens? Here also Rhodes the historian 
was born, and worked many years, but 
when he wished to begin in earnest the 
writing of his volumes he went to Cam- 
bridge. Here also that noble man and 
charming, John Hay, has a home, but 
Washington is his more permanent dwell- 
ing-place. Constance Fenimore Woolson 
spent her girlhood in Cleveland, and her 
relations with that city were always inti- 
mate, but her residence in late years was 
abroad, and abroad she died. The Cary 
sisters began their popular and inspiring 
writings near Cincinnati, but they drifted 
soon, like many others, to the metropolis. 
No one forgets that Artemus Ward had a 
service on the Cleveland Plaindealer in 
the troublous times before 1860, but it was 
brief. His Cleveland life is still pre- 
served in his name, which is given to a 
club of journalists. No journalist has 
been more prominent in Ohio than Murat 
Halstead, and though his residence is now 
outside the State, his name and work are 
here honored. Albert Shaw and Edith 
Thomas were born in Ohio—the one, at a 
place in the south having the name of 
Paddy’s Run (a name which the post- 
office authorities tried to change, but 
failed), where also was born Murat Hal- 
stead; the other, at Chatham, and was ed- 
ucated in a high-school and normal in- 
stitute at Geneva. 

It must be confessed that the great men 
of Ohio, and the men who have helped to 
make Ohio great in itself and great in 
reputation, have been men engaged in 
civil and political life. In his Twenty 
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Years in Congress, Mr. Blaine, writing of 
the time of the beginning of the war, says: 
‘The Ohio delegation was especially 
strong. John A. Bingham, the oldest in 
service on the Republican side, was an 
effective debater, well informed, ready, 
and versatile. A man of high principle, 
of strong faith, of zeal, enthusiasm, and 
eloquence, he could always command the 
attention of the House. His colleague. 
Samuel Shellabarger, was distinguished for 
the logical and analytical character af lis 
mind. Without the gift of oratory, pay 
ing little heed to the graces of speech, Mr. 
Shellabarger conquered by the intrinsic 
strength of his argument, which generally 
amounted to demonstration. His mind 
possessed many of the qualities which dis- 
tinguished Mr. Lincoln. In fairness, lu- 
cidness, fulness of statement, the two hada 
striking resemblance. Valentine B. Hor- 
ton was a valuable member on all ques- 
tions of finance and business; and on the 
issues touching slavery James M. Ashley 
followed the radical example of Mr. Gid- 
dings. Among the Democrats, George 
H. Pendleton, Clement L. Vallandigham, 
and Samuel §. Cox were especially con- 
spicuous. Mr. Pendleton was regarded as 
the leader of the Democratic side of the 
House by a large section of his party, 
and his assignment to the Committee 
of Ways and Means by the Speaker 
was intended as a recognition of that 
fact. Mr. Cox gave much attention to 
foreign affairs, to which his mind had 
been drawn by a brief but fruitful par- 
ticipation in the diplomatic service of the 
country. Mr. Vallandigham possessed 
ability, and a certain form of dogged cour- 
age, combined with a love of notoriety, 
which allured him to the assumption of 
extreme positions and the advocacy of un- 
popular measures. No other State was 
in the aggregate so ably represented as 
Ohio” (p. 328). But it must be said that 
probably the Ohio delegation was never 
again so strong as it was at this time. 
The names of Ewing, Corwin, and Gid- 
dings are now becoming rather a mem- 
ory; but the stories of Corwin are still 
told by men who heard‘ him tell them, 
and they still arouse many a laugh. The 
name of Wade, too, is not familiar to the 
younger generation, and, like the names 
of so many of his companions who were 
leaders in the times between 1856 and 
1866, is swiftly passing from the recollec- 
tion of the common people. The name of 
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Chase still lives, and possibly, of all the 


names, is the only one which is in com 


mon thought associated with the names 


of Hayes and Gartield—as reat a man 


either of these, and whom some hold to 


as 


Garfield have given him a place which 
no one else will eccupy in the present 
generation Hayes was loved through 
out the length and breadth of the State 


He was, for a dozen vears following his 
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have been greater than.either. Heholdsa 
position in American as well as Ohio his- 
tory absolutely unique. He was one of the 
men who had a part in shaping the move- 
ments which resulted in the war; he was 
one of the three or four great men whose 
conduct was most influential in carrying 
on the war; and thirdly, he was the one 
who, above any one else, aided in the set- 
tlement of the constitutional principles 
involved in the war. As an orator and 
candidate for office, as Secretary of the 
Treasury, and as Chief Justice, he took a 
mighty threefold share in the great is- 
sues. The names of Garfield and of 
Hayes are dear to every heart. The pub- 
lic career and the ending of the life of 
Vou. XCIII.—No. 554.—33 


retirement from the great office, the first 
citizen, and he bore himself in ways wor- 
thy of the first citizen. He said to me 
at different times: ‘‘I wish to do useful 
things which no one else will do. I am 
president of the Prisoners’ Aid Society, a 
worthy work, I think. Who cares for 
the poor prisoner? Possibly [ can help 
him a bit.” ‘‘ My chief work,” he said at 
another time, ‘is to advertise good things; 
my one wish is to be useful.” 

Ohio as the mother of great men be- 
comes possibly more conspicuous in war 
than in peace. The number and charac- 
ter of the men who were leaders on the 
field between 1861 and 1865, whose birth- 
place was in Ohio or whose early train- 
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ing was there received. are pre-eminent. 
Among them were such commanders as 
McDowell, McPherson, Buell, Cox, Rose- 
crans, and also Sheridan, Sherman, and 
Grant. MeCiellan went to the war from 
Ohio, and was first appointed to the com- 
mand of Ohio troops. It is only not to 
be forgotten that Hayes and Garfield won 
the title of ‘‘General” long before that of 
President. But names are to me 
hardly so significant as the fact that one- 
eighth of all the Federal army of the 
great war came from Ohio. 

The similarity between Ohio and Maine 
in having its great men political leaders 
is striking. The delegation of Maine in 
Congress, like the delegation of Ohio, has 
always been one of pre-eminent ability. 
George Evans and William Pitt Fessen- 
den, Lot M. Morrill, Hannibal Hamlin, and 
James G. Blaine—not to mention men who 
are now in Congress—illustrate the char- 
acter of the timber which the Pine-tree 
State has sent to Washington. An Ohio 
Governor was the rival of the great Maine 
man as a candidate for the Republican 
nomination for the Presidency in 1876, 
and four years later a like condition pre- 
vailed. The Ohio men won both in the 
conventions and at the polls. 

But the contrast between the vocations 
and avocations of the great men of Ohio 
and the great men of Massachusetts is 
most striking. One who visited Boston 
twenty or forty years ago wanted to see lit- 
erary men—Longfellow, Whittier, Emer- 
son, Lowell, and Holmes. Sumner did not 
attract the public notice that Longfellow 
called out, nor Wilson that of Whittier, 
nor Winthrop that of Holmes. There 
are two exceptions. One, Daniel Webster. 
No man probably ever filled the public 
eye in any State as did Webster in Mas- 
sachusetts. I have heard Colonel Hig- 
ginson say that when Webster walked 
down State Street, State Street seemed to 
stop its business, look out of the windows 
of counting-rooms, cease its walk and 
turn round in order to look at the gredt 
man. Men and boys said, in bated breath, 
“There goes Webster!’ The other ex- 
ception is Wendell Phillips, great orator, 
who thought he was a statesman, but 
who helped to make the events which 
called into service the greatest of states- 


these 


men. 

The origin of the remark, made half in 
jest, half in earnest, as to the ubiquity 
and power of the Ohio man, lies largely 
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in his ubiquity and power as a states- 
man. The causes that have contributed 
to this civic greatness are of course gen- 
eral and particular. One cause to which 
I allude is the ubiquity of the Ohio col- 
And 
yet it must be acknowledged that many 
of the great political leaders were not 
college men. Giddings was not. Wade 
was not. Chase was a graduate of Dart- 
mouth. Ewing was a graduate of Ohio 
University, at Athens, and received the 
first degree of A.B. ever given in Ohio. 
Hayes was a graduate of Kenyon. Gar- 
field was educated in part at Hiram, in 
Ohio, but finished his education at Wil- 
liams. But the rank and file of these 
men who have made Ohio history have 
been college-trained. The typical Ohio 
college of forty years ago was a very 
sorry institution, except in the nobility 
of its purposes and in the character of 
two or three men who sat in its profess- 
ors’ chairs. There were of course excep- 
tions. The old Western Reserve College, 
at Hudson, was an exception, in which 
such teachers as Laurens P. Hickok, af- 
terwards President of Union, Professor 
Loomis, of mathematical fame, Barrows, 
the great Hebrew scholar, President Bart- 
lett, Clement Long, Henry N. Day, Pro- 
fessor Charles A. Young, and the elder 
Seymour were gathered. But any col- 
lege, poor in money and resources, if it be 
true and honest, may do a great work for 
the student if he be honest and not too 
poor. And these Ohio boys went to col- 
lege, and in the college they were trained 
to think. From the college they went to 
the lawyer's desk and tlhe bar, from the 
bar to the State-house, the Governor's 
seat, and to places in the national Con- 
gress. 

The principle of individuality which is 
manifest in the beginnings of Ohio re- 
ceives illustration in its collegiate sys- 
tem. The first college founded in Ohio 
was not only the first college founded in 
the whole Northwest Territory, but also 
it was the first college founded in the 
United States having an endowment in 
land given by the national government. 
It bore the ambitious name of the Amer- 
ican Western University, and the act es- 
tablishing it passed the Territorial Legis- 
lature in January, 1802. The college 
preceded the State. In the century that 
has since elapsed more colleges have been 
founded in Ohio than in any other State. 


lege. Ohio is a State of colleges. 
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Although the present number of colleges 
may be somewhat less than is found in 
Illinois, yet the number is sufficiently 
great to illustrate the principle of indi- 
viduality. Instead of having one uni- 
versity, as has been the method in most 
States-of the West, Ohio has continued to 
have three. The oldest is still at Ath- 
ens, where it was founded; a second is at 
Oxford — Miami; and the third, techni- 
cally known as the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, which has just celebrated its twen- 
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ty-fifth anniversary, is at the capital of 
the State. Throughout this period, too, 
in all parts of the State colleges have 
sprung up. They have usually had their 
origin in religious or sectarian motives. 
Kenyon, the college of the Episcopalians, 
laid its corner-stone in June, 1827. West- 
ern Reserve was founded in 1826 by Con- 
gregationalists and Presbyterians, among 
whom the influence of Yale was pre-emi- 
nent. Oberlin followed in 1833 as a part 
of an evangelistic movement. Marietta 
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founded in the south in 1835, also 
as the agent of the Congregationalists. 
Ohio Wesleyan was founded in 1843 by 
the Methodist Episcopal Chureh. Anti- 
och was founded in 1853 as the organ 
of a liberal Christianity. Denison 
founded by the Baptist denomination, 
and in 1856 took its present name, al- 
though the institution had under other 
names been engaged in educational work 
for several years. These and other col- 
leges, to the number of some thirty or 
more, at present represent the higher ed- 
ucation in the State. They represent the 
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was 
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obliged to solve her problems for herself, 
without the help of precedents made under 
similar conditions. Oberlin represented 
a movement in coeducation. Antioch 
stood for a free type of Christianity, as 
well as for the education of women and 
of men upon the same basis. Western 
Reserve stood for the highest and strong- 
est intellectual education and for a liberal 
culture. The State University for many 
years represented the technical side of 
education. 

At the present time the movement in 
the State is away from the tendency of 
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policy of decentralization, a policy which 
is opposed to the policy that has prevailed 
in New England, for Ohio has twice as 
many colleges as all the New England 
States, and as many as New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania combined. 

As one reads the history of the higher 
education in the State he is impressed with 
the method of experiment which has pre- 
vailed. It has been the State of educa- 
tional reforms and of educational reform- 
ers. The first State formed out of the 
great Northwest Territory, she has been 
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the century. The educators are sympa- 
thetic with the centralizing tendency of 
modern education. When this State was 
without roads, or had only poor ones, it 
was fitting to have many colleges. For 
the local influence of any college is great. 
Many boys and girls went to colleges scat- 
tered throughout the State who would not 
have gone to a university situated in one 
part of the State. It is significant that 
more than half the students of a national 
university like Harvard come from the 
State in which it is located. But when 
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railroads penetrate every town the spe- 
cial reason for many colleges in a State 
is removed. Therefore the only reason 
for the present existence of many colleges 
in Ohio is the reason that they have exist- 
ed; it is the reason of prescription. The 
value of many colleges in a State is also 
lessened by the fact that many colleges 
usually means colleges small in endow- 
ment, poor in equipment, and weak in 
teaching force and illustrative apparatus. 
For the modern college demands an equip- 
ment in libraries, museums, and laborato- 
ries which is extremely expensive. Col- 
leges in Ohio, like colleges in New Eng- 
Jland such as Amherst and Williams and 
Dartmouth, should have at least a mil- 
lion dollars of endowment. . They can- 
not properly do their work without an in- 
come of fifty thousand dollars, aside from 
fees of students. The colleges in Ohio 
which have an income of fifty thousand 
dollars can probably be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. 

In the making and maintaining of these 
educational foundations the laws of the 
State have been exceedingly and, some 


AT COLUMBUS. 


would say, excessively liberal. For no 
endowment of any amount worth speak- 
ing of is necessary for granting a charter 
to an institution of the higher education. 
New York and more recently Pennsylva- 
nia have set an example to the sister upon 
their western boundary in having laws 
requiring a large endowment for institu- 
tions conferring collegiate degrees. But 
already in Ohio a movement is under 
way which represents the thought of the 
best educators and wisest citizens, declar- 
ing that henceforth no charter shall be 
granted to any institution for the higher 
education unless it is in the beginning 
properly endowed. 

But the Ohio people have not forgotten 
that all colleges are not in Ohio. There 
are 135 graduates of Harvard and 174 
graduates of Yale living in Ohio now. 
In Ohio, as in most Western States, Yale 
is more popular than Harvard with the 
people, but less popular with scholars. 
One college in northern Ohio was for a 
long time known as the Yale of the West; 
the faculty was composed of Yale men. 
As northern Ohio was called New Con- 
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necticut, it was natural, therefore, that 
boys going away to college from northern 
Ohio should go to the college of old Con- 
necticut. But this condition now 
passed away. 

The public-school system of Ohio is 
better for a public-school system than 
the college system is fora college system. 
The system is good; the teachers as a body 
are well trained, as compared with teach- 
ers in other States, although in no State 
are they as well trained as they ought to 
The school-houses are excellent— 
far better than one finds in Maine or in 
the country districts of the other New Eng- 
land States. I have sometimes thought 
that the farther west one goes, the better 
one finds the school-houses in comparison 
with the churches. And the farther east 
one goes, the better he finds the churches 
in comparison with the school-houses. 
To foster education has been the policy of 
the West. The large proportion of the 
public domain that has been set apart in 
the Northwest for the purposes of higher 
education has resulted, and will result, in 
giving a magnificent system of education 
without large draughts upon the purses 
of the people. 

In all these manifestations of its life 
Ohio is essentially a State of individual- 
The communistic system or method 


has 


be. 


isms. 
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has not prevailed. Political parties have 
been more split than in most States. The 
large number of colleges represent, as I 
have said, the individualistic principle. 
Normal schools have been founded, but 
they have usually been private normal 
The efficiency with which the 
Underground Railroad was run in Ohio il- 
lustrates the individualistic quite as much 
as the co-operative system and method. 
The laws in respect to corporations and 
commercial enterprises have been far more 
severe than New York laws of the same 


schools. 


kind. Individual legal rights have been 
respected. The greatest corporation of 


modern times was organized in Cleveland, 
but it was found wise to transfer its head- 
quarters to the city of New York. <A Re- 
publican Legislature has been known to 
choose a Democrat as United States Sen- 
ator, Thé Ohio man is an individual. 
The individualisms of the State also re- 
ceive illustration in its ecclesiastical his- 
tory. I do not know how many of the 
different denominations are represented 
in Ohio, but I am sure that most of them 
are, and I am also sure that most of their 
churches are vigorous. Although the 


northern part of the State was peopled by 
those who were originally Congregation- 
alists, and who, coming to Ohio, became 
Presbyterians 


and it is always to be said 
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that Congregationalism stands for indi- 
vidualism, and Presbyterianism for co- 
operation— yet the Presbyterianism has 
been of a very independent and free- 
thinking sort. The Mormon faith had in 
a large degree its origin in Ohio,and here 
it has perpetuated itself in a narrow 
though lasting stream. Here also the 
Disciples have had from the first a very 
large following, and the personality of 
Alexander Campbell is still felt. Perfee- 
tionism also burned over Ohio.  Perfec- 
tionism represents anarchy; it is individ- 
ualism gone to seed, 

But with these individualisms the peo- 
ple are usually conservative. Although 
there have been great discoveries made in 
Ohio in oil and coal and gas, it is not a 
State of booms. It has known less of the 
ups and downs of commercial crises than 
any State. No bank in Cleveland failed 





EWING. 


in the crises of 1873 and 1893. This con- 
servative condition arises in part from the 
fact that the State has been essentially 
an agricultural State. Farmers are con- 
servative. This condition is now passing 
away,aud Ohio is becoming a great manu- 
facturing State; and possibly the State is 
less conservative than it was forty years 
ago. Another cause of its conservatism 
may lie in the equanimity of its climate. 
More than any other State does it seem to 
be neither hot nor cold, neither wet nor 


dry. Possibly also its conservatism may 
have relation to what may be called its 
self-contentment and self-sufficiency. I 


believe Ohio raises everything which the 
American eats, excepting perhaps two or 
three tropical fruits. It is certainly true 
that the mental and emotional state of 
which Bryce writes, *‘the temper of the 
West,” does not belong to Ohio. 
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The standard of wealth and of living 
greatly differs in different parts of the 
State. The standard of living in the 
country is somewhat better, I think, than 
can be found among the farmers of Ver- 
mont and Maine. Ohio farmers have 
more money and provide a better table. 
The life in the two great cities of Cleve- 
land and Cincinnati is somewhat similar 
to the lifein Boston and New York, though 
the similarity of life in Cleveland and Bos- 
ton is greater than that which obtains be- 
tween Cincinnati and New York. People 
in Cleveland spend money more freely 
than people in Boston, because they get 
it from a larger rate of interest and more 
profitable commercial ventures. The tax 
laws of the State, however, have driven a 
good many rich men to New York. The 
departure of millionaires from their native 
State and town in order to avoid swear- 
ing to the amount of their property is 
evidence of the uprightness of their con- 
sciences, but it does tend to make Ohio poor. 

I have suggested that the Ohio man is 
ubiquitous. It is a constant surprise to 
me to find how many people have had 
some relation to Ohio. If Ohio shares 
with Massachusetts and Connecticut the 
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privilege of being the mother of great 
men, it may be also said that with Illinois 
she shares the honor of being the mother 
of great States. A million of her children 
now have their homes in States west of 
her own boundaries. To her next-door 
neighbor Indiana she has contributed 
164,000 people; and to her second-door 
neighbor Illinois, 126,000—a number 
greater than has been contributed by any 
other State. To Iowa she has given 102,- 
000; to Kansas, 116,000: to Michigan, 80,- 
000; to Missouri, 70,000; to Nebraska, 
59,000; to California, 28,000; to Colorado, 
21,000; to Oregon and Washington, 24,- 
000; and to Texas, 10,000. Few of ler 
people have turned against the movement 
of the star of empire, and fewer still have 
entered the South, though Kentucky has 
31,000 of native Olioans; West Virginia, 
31,000 also; Pennsylvania, 34,000; but 
New York has only 15,000; New Jersey 
only 3000; and the New England States 
so small numbers that tle Census Reports 
fail to specify them. 

Thus in her emigrations in the last 
decades of her century, as well as in her 
immigrations during the first decades, 
Ohio is still a State of individualisms. 


TERR. 


H. GOLDTHWAITE., 


‘i ¥ world is round, they say— 
I'm no astronomer. 
My world is round, I know; 


For every day 


I see it for myself in Helen’s waist, 
Her bosom’s modest swell; and in her eyes 
I lose all sense save that my world is round. 


The world is round, they say— 
I'm no astronomer. 
My world is round, I know: 


For every day 


Pure pearls that peep from Helen's parted lips, 
That telltale blush, her arms about my neck, 
Defy all argument: my world is round. 


If other worlds be round or no, 
Who knows or 

Astronomy avaunt! 
For every day 

From heart to heart the sweet encyclical, 

‘*My Love loves me,” proclaims for evermore 

The world, my world, our world, is round—-is round! 


cares‘ 





























“A FOOL 


TO FAME.” 


BY E. A. ALEXANDER. 


ENRY AGNEW had gone over to the 

_ Champ de Mars early, on purpose to 
have a good look at his pictures before 
any one else should arrive. 

He had intended to do this for some 
time past, as he found it impossible to 
gaze at his own productions during the 
crowded hours of the day; it looked too 
egotistical, and the general public could 
not be made to understand that the seru- 
tiny was not one of self-approbation, but 
of severe self-criticism. 

It was quite a distance from Agnew’'s 
quarters in the Rue de Seine to the exhi- 
bition, and he had only had time to snatch 
a hasty cup of coffee before setting out; 
but the walk along the river-bank was de- 
lightfully cool at that hour of the morn- 
ing, and almost repaid him for his early 
start and hurried breakfast. It was so 
pleasant to stroll up the quays under the 
trees, with the sparkling river flowing 
just beyond the stone parapet at his side, 
gay with vessels of all sorts and condi- 
tions. Swift little omnibus boats darted 
from station to station, picking up the 
hustling, pushing crowds of working peo- 
ple, all eager to be off promptly to their 
daily vocations, and each little pier was 
crammed to,its full limit with impatient 
passengers. A long succession of barges, 
drawn by puffing tugs, or pulling them- 
selves laboriously up stream by means of 
the sunken chain laid there for this pur- 
pose, kept passing and churning the foam 
between the arches of the bridges. Across 
the Pont de l’Alma he caught sight of the 
bright awnings and blue-smocked vend- 
ers of an open-air market, and over on 
the Cours de la Reine the chestnuts were 
showering down a snow of white petals 
from their over-ripe blossoms. It was al- 
most too lovely a morning to be spent in- 


doors; but Agnew had started out with a 
fixed purpose, and he turned from the de- 
lights of the river-side into the Avenue 
Rapp, and from there down a side street 
to the palace door. 

The exhibition opens at eight o'clock, 
and on the stroke of the hour he found 
himself mounting the great staircase lead- 
ing to the galleries above, which were of 
course quite deserted. Fortunately for 
his comfort, one of the broad vel vet-cov- 
ered benches placed about for the con- 
venience of weary visitors stretched along 
directly in front of the panel allotted to 
his pictures, and he flung himself down 
on its seat with the content of a man 
whose preconceived plans have been real- 
ized to their fullest extent. 

Perhaps this had something to do with 
the fact that his work distinctly pleased 
him. He had really been unable to judge 
it fairly before, having only dared-to pass 
it by with a cursory glance on varnishing- 
day, when the place had been crowded 
with eager spectators and friends, only too 
ready to notice what he was doing, and to 
make unpleasant remarks about his con- 
ceit, if he had cared to linger. 

Pleased as he felt with the effect his 
work produced, he was his own severest 
critic; and there was plenty to criticise, 
he thought to himself, for faults only 
dimly suspected in his studio now glared 
from the canvases hanging in the unflat- 
tering surroundings and trying top-light, 
undimmed by curtain or shade. 

He had been lolling on tle bench per- 
haps a quarter of an hour, when he be- 
came aware that his pleasarit solitude was 
about to be invaded. It was provoking, 
of course, but he could not expect to keep 
the room to himself much longer, and he 
glanced up at the intruder, who was ad- 
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vancing slowly in his direction over the 
strip of carpet that lay like a narrow path 
down the whole length of the gallery, to 
assure himself that the stranger was not 
likely to interfere with his contemplation 
to any great extent. 

But the mere fact that there was some 
one in the place besides himself disturbed 
him, and the pictures ceased to hold his 
undivided attention, so he made up his 
mind to leave, and was just about to do 
so, when the new-comer, who was slowly 
working her way along, looking out ev- 
ery picture carefully in her catalogue, 
reached the bench where he still lingered, 
and plumped herself down on its farther 
end. 

Now the benches were very long, and 
could, at a pincl, accommodate nine or 
ten people at least, so there was nothing 
extraordinary in the stranger's seating 
herself beside him; but the springs in the 
cushioned upholstery gave an ominous 
creak as she sank down, causing Agnew 
to lift his head and examine his neighbor 
attentively, and as she was quite absorbed 
in making notes on the margin of her 
catalogue with a silver pencil that hung 
from a cord about her neck, he was able 
to make the inspection long and unob- 
served. 

She was a very tall woman, with a rosy 
face, and a great quantity of crisp hair, 
that hung about her forehead in short 
locks, and was braided tightly behind into 
a round and protruding knob, from which 
wisps of unruly curls straggled out rebel- 
liously, and she decidedly inclined tow- 
ard stoutness. A black bonnet with some 
dilapidated ostrich tips sticking up on one 
side was tied beneath her chin by two 
narrow ribbons, the bow just under one 
ear, with long unequal ends hanging from 
it. Her face had clear-cut, agreeable fea- 
tures, and bright blue eyes, with rather 
faint lashes and brows and full lids; her 
mouth was small, but it had an expres- 
sion of firmness—it might be obstinacy. 
She wore a plaid garment that fitted her 
plump figure snugly, although its seams 
were erratic, and it buttoned down the 
back with a serpentine line of small black 
crocheted buttons. Its skirt was not as 
broad as the fashion of the moment de- 
manded, and Agnew noticed that her 
gloves were not only purplish about the 
finger-tips, but also ragged about the 
thumbs. The details of her costume were 
distinctly untidy, for a bit of ripped braid- 


ing hung from the hem of her dress, and 
the edges of her sleeves were frayed. 
Only the dazzling fairness of a brilliant- 
ly pink and white complexion saved her 
from absolute plainness, and compensated 
a little for her lack of trimness, and the un- 
intentional cock of her ridiculous bonnet. 

She was so busy with her writing that 
Agnew was able to take in her peculiar 
appearance at his ease. He felt lazy, and 
not inclined to move. It would be an 
effort to get up and go away, and he had 
a slight curiosity to know what she was 
putting down so seriously about his pic- 
tures. He felt sure that her notes had 
reference to them, because several times 
she had lifted her eyes and glanced up to 
where they hung before her. 

Suddenly she turned, and pointing to 
his productions with the silver pencil, 
said: 

**Excuse me, please, but do you hap- 
pen to know anything about the painter 
of those pictures?” 

Agnew sat up straight. He was startled 
by the unexpected question, and it took 
him a moment to collect his seattered 
wils for an answer. 

‘** Just a little,” he said, smiling. ‘‘] 
painted them myself.” 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, reddening slight- 
ly; ‘‘then you are Mr.—er—er—er—” but 
here she had to consult her catalogue be- 
fore she could recall his name, and Ag- 
new felt quite mortified to find how little 
she had been impressed with his identity. 

‘Yes, my name is Agnew,” he ad- 
mitted; but he had lost interest in the con- 
versation, and was on the point of cutting 
the interview short by leaving, when she 
began again. 

‘I represent the daily Vortea,” she 
said, complacently, producing a card from 
a reticule that hung at her side and hand- 
ing it to him. 

Agnew accepted it politely, and read, 
in Gothie letters, on its yellowish surface, 
‘* Miss Eloise Mavretta Thrasher,” and 
beneath, in smaller lettering, ‘‘ Paris cor- 
respondent for the daily Vortex,” and in 
the left-hand lower corner, *‘ Medora.” 

“My nom de plume,” Miss Thrasher 
kindly explained. 

It was quite evident that Miss Thrasher 
was not going to let him escape, and that 
she was not in the least embarrassed by 
her Jack of memory in regard to his name. 

‘I am doing both Salons for the paper, 
and it is very fatiguing work,” she sighed, 





““I REPRESENT THE 


wearily. 


‘*T find it almost impossible to 
be original.” 

It was certainly praisewortliy that she 
should even attempt to be original, thought 
Agnew, and not at all usual on the part 


of a eritic. His interest slightly revived. 

**T thought it might interest the public 
this time to give a short personal sketch 
of each painter,” she went on, in an ag- 
‘*This is my third year at 
it,and you have no idea how hard it is 
to give the art articles any variety.” 

Agnew suggested that there was some 
compensation for her troubles in the fact 
that she had glorious opportunities for 
studying the pictures. 

“Oh yes, of course, if you happen to 
eare for pictures,” she replied; ** but I 
don't. They tire me nearly to death, and 
I am forced to look at every single one, 
for fear of missing something new. You 
see, there are a dozen people who would 
like to write the art articles for the Vor- 
tex, and I have to keep right up with the 
times, or I might lose the position. Origi- 
nally my especial branch was the fash- 
ions, and I never had a bit of trouble with 
my notes on. the coming styles. Indeed, 
they say at home that I have a particular 


grieved tone. 


DAILY * VORTEX.’ ” 


gift for it. I seem to know by instinct 
what styles will be generally adopted, and 
which will be considered outré” (she pro- 
nounced it outer). ‘Now with the art 
articles I never feel sure how I ought to 
go at them, and it worries me thin.” 

** Not very thin,” decided Agnew, look- 
ing at the rotund figure encased in green 
plaid. He felt sure that art articles writ- 
ten in this frame of mind must be origi- 
nal. 

“You might like to see what I have 
written about your pictures,” she said, 
smiling, and holding out her catalogue. 
‘*Of course I shall add a little to this 
later, but this is just about what will ap- 
pear. 

Agnew thought at first of refusing, but 
she beamed at him so trustfully, and seem- 
ed so sure that she was conferring a great 
pleasure, that he accepted the book and 
began to read. 

‘**Mr. ——” (here there was a blank in- 
stead of a name. “I fill in the names 
after I get home.” she said, looking over 
his shoulder) ** has this year three large 
pictures. Are they perhaps portraits ? 
We might almost think so, were it not 
for their somewhat fantastic poses.” (‘'I 
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hope you don’t mind,” she interjected 
apologetically. ‘* They are a little un- 
usual, you know.”) ‘* Hisstyle, although 
strictly original, combines much that re- 
calls Jules Lefebvre — who, by-the-way, 
still remains true to the old Salon—and 
Manet, who will no doubt be remembered 
by our readers as the pioneer of what is 
known as the French decadence, but in 
this instance the combination is not un- 
pleasant. These pictures will be sure to 
attract attention from the fact that they 
are the work of a young American, whose 
patriotism is clearly visible in the vivid 
contrast of red, white. and the most deli- 
cate shade of pale blue in the largest 
painting.” 

‘You are an American, I am sure,” she 
said, after he had finished reading; *‘ and 
I shall just put in a word about the sin- 
gular coincidence of my having met you 
right here in front of your own work. I 
can't express how pleased I liave been to 
make your acquaintance.” 

Agnew gave an involuntary shudder, 
but managed to hand back the catalogue 
with some degree of composure. Miss 
Thrasher had fixed him with her bright 
eyes, waiting in expectant security for his 
delighted appreciation. 

**Itis too much,” he murmured. ‘‘Pray 
don’t add another word; it is absolutely 
complete as it is.” 

‘I am so glad you like it. Could I 
trouble you to explain a little thing that 
puzzles me?” she asked, feeling quite sure 
that she now possessed a real claim on 
his attention. ‘‘I cannot think of the 
right thing to say about that big picture 
over there. I don’t remember coming 
across the painter's name before; he must 
be quite a new man, and it would be so 
nice to say something about a new man. 
Is his work good enough to write about?” 

‘Certainly it is,” said Agnew, a little 
impatiently, for he was longing to escape. 
** Just look in the French papers and you 
will find out all about him; they have 
gone mad over his things.” 

‘**Oh, but I read so little French,” she 
protested; ‘‘ and their articles are always 
full of technical terms that can’t be found 
in the dictionary. Would you call him 
an impressionist?” 

‘*He would not himself,” said Agnew, 
miserably unable to shake her off. ** But 
I doubt whether such subtle distinctions 
are material. I think you might safely 
call him an impressionist.” 


‘** And what should you say was his pre- 
vailing tone? I have written this: ‘This 
picture is distinctly in a minor key, a pale 
violet tint. envelops it in a warm haze 
through which nymphs in old-rose circle 
gracefully in green flower-dotted mea- 
dows. Exception may be taken by the 
timid to this rather novel scheme of color, 
in which the painter has succeeded in em- 
bodying mystery, violence, and charm; 
but the artist’s skill in attracting the eye 
to a lovely white lily in the immediate 
foreground dispels at once all doubt of 
his consummate ability to produce the ef- 
fect he most desired. He has followed the 
poet's dream, for in this picture, which is, 
indeed, antique in its daring conception, 

‘ Parting day 
Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang imbues 
With a new color as it gasps away, 
The last still loveliest till ’tis gone and all is gray.” 
This picture would attract attention in 
any collection, for rarely has the unfath- 
omable mystery of the human vision been 
rendered more happily and with more 
poetry.’ ”’ 

‘*Very good indeed,” said Agnew; “but 
you must really excuse me. I have an 
engagement for breakfast, and barely time 
to get there. Good-by.” And he shook 
her hand and left before she had time 
fully to understand that he was going. 

After this Agnew seemed fated to meet 
Miss Thrasher wherever he went, and she 
always came right up to him and greeted 
him with the confidence of an old friend. 

She was so full of good-will, so bub- 
bling over with kind intentions and flat- 
tering anxiety to consult his opinion 
about everything she wrote, that Agnew 
did not have the heart to snub her, and 
bore her repeated attacks with a lamblike 
patience that endeared him still further 
to the grateful young woman. 

‘*No one,” she said, positively, ‘‘ has 
ever taken the trouble to help me as you 
have. I depend entirely on your judg- 
ment, and since I have done this I seem 
to be looking through new eyes. Would 
you call Bouguereau a realist? Of course 
I know his subjects are purely ideal, but 
they do look real, don't they?’ 

Agnew had no means of judging how 
far his guidance and advice had been fol- 
lowed in the compiling of her articles, but 
he was inclined to doubt her ability to 
digest more than the simplest facts. He 
was convinced from the selections she had 
read him on the first day of their ac- 
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quaintance that her powers of description 
and command of language would be some- 
what difficult to restrain, and he felt he 
would like to see the completed articles 
before acknowledging that he had lent a 
helping hand in their composition. 

Miss Thrasher was very much excited, 
for the Vortex had promised to devote 
several columns of its front page for two 
or three consecutive days to her articles 
on the Salons. 

‘*T intend making a fine thing of this,” 
she announced, joyfully. ‘* The first let- 
ter will be on the general aspect of the 
work at both places, and later [shall par- 
ticularize.” 

She told Agnew this good news when 
they happened to meet in a small restau- 
rant, and she directed the waiter to move 
up her plate and glasses beside his as soon 
as he was seated. 

He was with a friend at the time, who 
looked rather surprised at this proceed- 
ing, and was not over-cordial when Miss 
Thrasher was introduced. 

She at once informed this friend of all 
her claims to fame and consideration, and 
presented him with one of ler business 
cards, just as she had done when she met 
Agnew at the Champ de Mars. 

‘I am saying the nicest sort of things 
about Mr. Agnew,” she said, after enlar- 
ging on the generous way in which the 
Vortex was treating her. ‘* He has been 
more than kind, and has helped me so 
much by his valuable advice.” 

Agnew’s friend nudged him under the 
table and smiled an irritating smile. Then 
he proceeded to draw Miss Thrasher out- 
it was not difficult to do so. He was nota 
painter, but he had literary aspirations. 

She was charmed at what she chose to 
consider a personal interest on the part 
of a member of her own profession. <Ag- 
new’s friend had skilfully managed to in- 
troduce the information that he also was 
a writer into one of his first remarks, and 
she became communicative at once. 

‘*One of the lovely things about living 
in Paris is that one is constantly coming 
across interesting people,”’ she said, with 
a sigh of appreciation, after a long and 
well-sustained conversation. ‘‘ lam only 
beginning to know the right people, and 
I simply revel in it.” 

At this implied compliment the friend 
had the good grace to redden, and winced 
a little under Agnew’s amused gaze. 
oing outside for their 


He proposed 


o 


coffee, making the suggestion while Miss 
Thrasher’s whole attention was devoted 
to the menu, where she was searching out 
a fitting sweet to complete a meal that 
had consisted so far wholly of shrimp 
salad. 

Miss Thrasher saw them depart with 
regret. Stern duty called her to a further 
study of the exhibitions, her articles need- 
ing a few last touches before their com- 
pletion. 

‘IT should so like to visit your studio,” 
she said to Agnew before they left. 

He was forced to smile, and say that he 
should be delighted, and the very next 
day she appeared, leading a muddy and 
unprepossessing terrier by a string. 

‘I hope you don’t mind dogs,” she 
said, on entering. ‘‘I brought Phoenix 
with me because he gets so lonely at 
home, and there are so few places where 
one can go with a dog. May I tie him to 
this chair?” and she selected a very fine 
carved one. ‘* He will be perfectly quiet 
and good—won't you, Phcenix?” 

But Phoenix had no intention of keep- 
ing still, and, as soon as he was securely 
tied, began to drag at lis cord, and pull 
the chair over the floor with a grating 
sound irritating to delicate nerves, and 
scratching deep seams in the waxed boards. 
He snuffed and he snapped at Agnew’s 
legs, and finally Miss Thrasher suggested 
sending him to the kitchen, as it seemed 
impossible to talk while Phoenix remained 
in the studio. They had much trouble 
in persuading him to go, and traces of his 
muddy paws were wreathed in intricate 
patterns all over the room before the cook 
managed to drag him away. 

‘*He is perfectly devoted to me, dear 
thing,” said Miss Thrasher, evidently glo- 
rying in the difficulty of his removal. 
** Now, Mr. Agnew, do give me a few of 
your views on art.” 

Agnew was so disturbed by Pheen'x's 
antics that Miss Thrasher could not elicit 
much informagion from him, even with 
the most judicious prompting. 

‘*T know I have no business to linger 
here, using up your valuable time and 
keeping you from your work, but I feel 
so especially anxious not to publish any- 
thing that could offend your taste,” she 
said, bent on having a chat, even if she 
was forced to do all the talking herself. 
‘TI try to make my articles a mingling of 
modern feeling combined with the essen- 
tial elements of popularity; that is what 
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the Vortex has a right to expect, and I 
don't think it is vanity when I assure 
you that I usually succeed in the under- 
taking.” 

Agnew murmured his conviction that 
she was modest in this assumption, and 
she continued: 

‘I am convinced that you will appre 
ciate my point of view. I really value 
your opinion more than I can tell you. 
You have been quite a revelation to me 
ever since I met you first. I know so few 
of the painters personally that it has been 
a real comfort to feel that I have some 
one to consult whenever I feel doubtful 
about anything.” 

At this moment a wild scurry in the 
antechamber heralded the reappearance 
of Phoenix, hotly pursued by Agnew’s 
Irate cook. 

‘‘Naughty little thing,” said Miss 
Thrasher, mildly, to the hulking brute, 
which, liberated from the thraldom of 
the kitchen, stood wagging a seraggly tail 
beside its lenient mistress, who now rose 
to take her departure. 

‘I shall send you the marked articles 
when they appear,” she said, as she rose 
to go. ‘I can’t thank you enough for 
all you have done to help me. _ I feel it 
has been a most fortunate thing that I 
have been able to see so much of you 
lately. Oh no! I ean’t think of allowing 
you to come down with me. You have 
really been too good.” 

But Agnew insisted, and after taking 
leave of her at the door, stood and watched 
her slowly round the nearest corner, drag- 
ging the still objecting dog after her. 

In spite of the forbidding silence he 
had preserved during Miss Thrasher’s 
visit—a silence mainly occasioned by his 
indignation at Phoenix’s insufferable an- 
tics—and his firm conviction of the special 
correspondent’s unfitness to cope with the 
task she had undertaken, Agnew was un- 
easily conscious that on several occasions 
he had not been wholly adamant to the 
stout siren’s wiles. He was too young 
and not enough of a celebrity to absolute- 
ly scorn the prospect of a favorable notice 
in the Vortex, and he had attempted now 
and then to temporize, and instead of 
resolutely turning his back upon her 
blandishments, had endeavored to gently 
lure her from the original flowery rhap- 
sodies from which she had read him ex- 
tracts on the first day of their acquaint- 
ance to a saner and more reasonable point 
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MISS THRASHER 
of view. He was almost sure that these 


efforts had borne fruit, for Miss Thrasher 
seemed docile, and quite ready to adopt 
his slightest suggestions; and although 
her constant interviewing wore upon his 
nerves, he clung to the hope of influencing 
her in the right direction, and hesitated 
before administering the well - merited 
snub that would completely blot him out 
of her good books. 

It would delight his people at home to 
see his name appear conspicuously in 
print, for his family were growing restive 
at his prolonged studies abroad—studies 
that seemed to produce such meagre re- 
sults, which hung in bad lights and unbro- 
ken ranks on his mother’s front drawing- 
room walls. His family were inclined to 
compare his lagging prospects with those 
of his more fortunate younger brother, 
who was already successfully launched on 
a lucrative business career. 

Miss Thrasher and her articles became 
a sort of nightmare to him, and he lost 
sleep thinking about her; but after her 
appearance with Phoenix at his studio she 
seemed suddenly to vanish from the face 
of the earth, and Agnew rejoiced to find 
that he could venture out without run- 
ning the risk of being waylaid on the 
crowded boulevard or routed out of the 
privacy of a café to settle some vexed ques- 
tion on art for tlhe benefit of the Vortex. 
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Life once more became worth living, 
and he almost managed to forget that his 
tormentor had ever existed. It would 
quite satisfy him to be merely noticed in 
the columns of the Vortex, for this year 
he had been fortunate enough to have 
his pictures well hung, and his prospects 
seemed to be brightening. He passed sev- 
eral happy weeks loafing about the exhi 
bitions, and trying to make up his mind 
where he would go forthe summer. Then 
a morning mail brought him a bundle of 
newspapers, and a long vellow envelope 
containing a very strongly scented note, 
written in a round unformed handwrit- 
ing that he did not recognize, and dated 
Barbizon: 


‘DEAR MR. AGNEW [it read|,—I am 
here for a week or two resting after my 
hard work. I send with this note several 
marked copies of the Vortex, which I 
hope will reach you safely. You may 
find the heading of one of the articles a 
trifle too pronounced. These things are 
done at the home office, where they know 
the necessity of attracting the public, so I 
cannot be held responsible for them in 
any way. Iam sure, however, that the 
completeness of the articles and the glow- 
ing terms in which I speak of your work 
and personality will more than offset any 
slight annoyance the heading may cause 


you. Trusting to see you as soon as I re- 
turn, I remain, 
Sincerely yours, 
ELOISE MAVRETTA THRASHER.” 


Agnew unrolled the papers, and on 
the title-page of the first one he opened, 
which was heavily marked in blue pencil, 
appeared this heading, printed in enor- 
mous type at the top of the first column: 

BATHED IN HIS OWN GLORY! 

HOWLING SUCCESS OF AN AMERICAN IN PARIS. 
MODEST, BUT ALREADY A CELEBRITY 
CONSCIOUS MERIT REAPS ITS REWARD IN FAME. 
AGNEW THE ARTIST TELLS US WHAT HE 
KNOWS ABOUT PICTURES. 

And beneath this, in smaller print, a 
brief synopsis of what the article con- 
tained : 

Found wrapped in contemplation before his 
own pictures by our special correspondent, he 
gives his views on art. America leads the 
world! His patriotism exemplitied in the har- 
monious colors of his principal exhibit. He 
tells us what he thinks of his contemporaries. 
No fears for the future of painting in his na- 
tive country. A visit to his studio reveals his 
aversion to dogs. Not exactly handsome, but 
very distinguished in appearance. 

And across Agnew’'s fevered vision there 
floated Miss Thrasher’s happy, confiding, 
and childlike smile,and he wondered how 
long it would be before he could venture 
forth again in public and face his friends. 
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THE FORLORN HOPE. 
BY ROSAMUND MARRIOTT WATSON. 


ie laughing children, busy at their play, 
Still build in blithe defiance of the sea— 

Here shall the moat and here the fortress be, 
With battlemented ramparts brave and gay— 
Coming and going in the sandy bay; 

Eager they toil, nor wholly think to see 

The landward-turning breakers, flowing free, 
Sweep all their faéry castle courts away. 


Not long the sea of pain forsakes the shore, 
And still we build our swift-beleaguered town, 
Still the frail walls with tottering turrets crown, 
Still the poor sand-built citadel restore,— 


Sweeping our pitiful defences down, 
The pitiless tide reclaims us evermore. 


HAPPINESS. 


BY ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN. 


rT\O each man, emerging from the period 
of childhood, the thoroughfare of life 
branches into three ways—one to the 
right, one to the left, and the third, the 
broadest, straight ahead. The portal to 
the right is lofty but narrow, and over it 
is hung the egis of Pallas Athene. With- 
in stand the attendants of the goddess, an 
innumerable throng, infinitely various in 
face, figure, and attribute. Some one of 
these advances to the greeting of every man 
as he comes up from the open meadows of 
youth. This is his good genius; in oth- 
er words, the radical gift through which 
he is intended by nature to be operative 
and fruitful among men. If he yield to 
her, she will take him by the hand, and 
thenceforth become his guide. He will 
journey by upward and difficult paths, 
often losing his way, often retracing his 
steps; sometimes piercing the unbroken 
wild, uncertain as to the immediate goal, 
for even the appointed guide rarely sees 
with unerring instinct. But the sense of 
health, of general rightness, of gratified 
individuality, will continue to be with 
him. In the end he will reach high ta- 
ble-lands, from which he will survey the 
world and mankind, and perceive that 
even the cloudiest tracts are overarched 
by the interminable blue, and dreamed 
upon by inexhaustible sunshine. This is 
the road of happiness—such happiness as 
can be commonly attained by man. 
The pathway to the left opens through 
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a portal festooned with vines and heavy 
with the scent of roses. From it issue 
sounds of music and mysterious revelry. 
Near the threshold, beautiful and allur- 
ing, stands Circe with her cup, a figure 
endlessly changing, fitting herself to ev- 
ery man’s desire. This is the road of 
mere delight, of emotional inclination, of 
aimless excitement. We need not follow 
its windings, till it ends at last in that 
gloomy lake, full of the nameless outeries 
of creatures abject and deformed, writhing 
under the final incantations of the dread- 
ful goddess, now horribly revealed and 
stripped of all her beauty. 

The third portal is broad and obvious 
and unattended. No goddess stands there, 
for it isan entrance abhorred and shunned 
by all the immortals. This is the way of 
the commonplace, the path of routine. 
Into it drift the majority of men, blindly 
and aimlessly, not having fire enough in 
their blood to choose the wrong road, nor 
sufficient consciousness of soul to choose 
the right. Here there can be no true 
happiness ; for the pale multitudes that 
infest it live no life, are stirred by no in- 
spiration, yield to no movement of indi- 
vidual purpose. The most that they do 
is to blunder into some pleasant land of 
Cockagne, where puddings grow upon 
stalks like cabbages, and roasted pigs run 
about under the trees. 

There appear to be certain rare tem- 
peraments to which a sort of happiness is 
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attached as a gift of nature. The com- 
plete egoist, absorbed in the exploitation 
of the powers and impulses of his own 
nature, provided he has little imagination 
and is gifted with faculty to attain his 
ends, may be happy with a sort of solitary 
and arid happiness. The perfect altruist 
also, that rare spirit that devotes itself 
wholly and willingly to the profit and 
pleasure of others, may be happy with a 
happiness beneficent and sublime. Be- 
tween these lies the vast range of tem- 
perament in which the alter and the ego 
are in every degree of conflict. Here 
there are broken lights and shadows, 
storm and stress, aspiration and despair, 
and all the tragical battles of desire and 
conscience. Only a few blessed souls 
stand scathless above the common tu- 
mult—those in whom nature has balanced 
the conflicting motives of selfishness and 
devotion in so rare and fitting a har- 
mony that they seem never to be at vari- 
ance, but one gives way to the other at 
the proper moment, as if by a delicate, 
divinely adjusted instinct. These are the 
beings who move among men like the 
gods—at ease, joyous, and untroubled, re- 
ceiving and conferring pleasure, univer- 
sally loving and beloved. Joy comes to 
them with the fulness of health. Sor- 
row afflicts them but as a noble chasten- 
ing. Conscience does not prick them. 
Indeed, they have no need of it, for con- 
science is the monitor of the unbalanced. 

To such of us as would not have-the 
callous self-satisfaction of the egoist if we 
could—to whom the spiritual perfection 
of the altruist is impossible—the chance 
of happiness rests upon the development 
of the individual gift. Let each man find 
out what thing it is that nature specially 
intended him to do, and do it. Work is 
ouly toil when it is the performance of 
duties for which nature did not fit us, 
anda congenial occupation is only serious 
play. Ifa man has an overruling talent 
for music, let no force or persuasion, or 
trick or trend of circumstance, induce him 
to become a lawyer, or a physician, or a 
stock-broker, or anything but what he 
wants to be and nature distinctly indi- 
cates that he should be. 

The happy are those who possess their 
own souls, whose attitude toward life and 
their fellow-men is firmly chosen and 
faithfully preserved. This mastery can 
only be attained through the liberal de- 
velopment of that special aptitude or fac- 


ulty which nature has implanted in each 
man for the purposes of self-expression 
and the service of his kind. The unhap- 
py are those who lack faith in themselves, 
who do not know what they want, who 
are at variance with nature in the cor- 
roding conflict of passion and uncertain 
ideals. Nature abhors, above all things, a 
vacant soul, and she seems disposed to let 
loose upon it every poisonous humor, in 
order that it may become untenable to its 
possessor. 

In a free and characteristic activity, 
though we may never fully attain the 
ends we seek, we shall easily annul and 
disregard all the secondary and feverish 
yearnings which harass and perplex the 
soul. What man is more happy than the 
retired student, who desires no better com- 
pany than his beloved books, and to whom 
there is no keener pleasure than the pos- 
session of a new volume? The devoted 
artist who has made his canvas magical 
with some subtle effect of light and at- 
mosphere, unaimed at or unconceived be- 
fore? The poet who has succeeded in per- 
petuating in perfect verse some genuine 
sally of beautiful emotion? Or, to come 
down to modes of self-expression as hon- 
orable if less distinguished, the true car- 
penter, or iron- worker, o» stone-cutter, 
whose spirit is eagerly occupied in the 
production of things excellent in their 
practical beauty and usefulness? Such 
spirits have it in them to flow lucidly and 
serenely, lapsing over all obstacles with 
the silent smoothness of deep and swift 
waters. They are happy not because 
they have no rebellious propensities, no 
faults or discords of temperament, but 
because they have shaped for themselves 
an adequate safety-valve. There is in 
every character that is worth anything a 
good deal of superfluous energy—energy 
over and above what is required for the 
discharge of the common duties of life. 
If a man has not some living occupa- 
tion, born of the quality of his own soul, 
in which the superfluous energy may ex- 
pend itself in creative activity, it gathers 
and ferments there as a bitter and de- 
structive humor. If it is strictly sup- 
pressed, it breeds ennui, hypochondria, 
and despair. If it explodes, it goes far to 
ruin and wreck the frail tenement which 
it might have inhabited as a spirit of 
glowing and beneficent power. Unhappy 
is the soul which is possessed by an ener- 
gy too wayward and too violent to be ap- 
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peased by any normal activity, an energy 
driven to find vent in wild and tragic ex- 
cesses. 

To those natures whose aptitudes and 
impulses are exceptionally quick and 
strong, one of the greatest dangers to 
happiness is in the refusal to accept ge- 
nially the limitations which society has 
set to the undue expansion of the indi- 
vidual. The uncontrolled nature of gen- 
ius has often dashed itself in youthful 
rebellion against the hosts of cireum- 
stance, and brought forth from the strug- 
gle only wretchedness and ruin. To 
each one of us there seems to be a barrier 
here and a barrier there, which we can- 
not but think that nature intended us to 
roughly overstep, since she planted in us 
exceptional forces. But it is not so. Na- 
ture’s method is always that of develop- 
ment. Her violences are only incidental. 
It is our business to plarit ourselves cool- 
ly within the narrow limits of practical 
life, and let the spirit shine there to its 
utmost intensity. It will shine if its 
quality is humanly sweet and genuine. 
At first the walls that close us in appear 
to be cold and massive; but if we watch 
and listen attentively, forgetful of our- 
selves, our ears become infinitely sharp- 
ened, our eyes are made clairvoyant. 
The sounds of life come to us from be- 
yond the walls; their thickness fades 
away, and all the wealth and distance 
of the world lie open to us, even as the 
heaven above. In the end the soul is 
rewarded with the humanest and most 
natural liberty. If we rebel and violent- 
ly struggle, if we endeavor to force our 
ground, the barriers only loom the loftier 
and darker; our excursions beyond them 
are fruitless to ourselves, and accompa- 
nied by infinite horror; finally they fall 
upon us and crush us. 

To the vigorous and well-nurtured soul 
there is the finest of all joys in triumph- 
ing inwardly over the external pressure 
of circumstance, and thus displaying in 
the noblest and most human fashion the 
unconquerable lordship of the spirit. 
Thus the poet, when he might give to the 
impulse of expression the freest and wild- 
est liberty, chooses for his own pride and 
pleasure to confine himself within the 
difficult bounds of the sonnet. The form 
is finite and severe, but it is his glory to 
prove that the spirit within may be gra- 
cious and infinite. 

We should accept the limitations of 


life with this noble and pliant generosity 
of the poet; not with the austere spirit 
of the stoic, who plants himself in hostil- 
ity to joy, gathers his skirts about him, 
and holds aloof. Stoicism is not happi- 
ness. It is simply armed peace, an atti- 
tude barren and comfortless. Happiness 
may almost be defined as the conscious- 
ness of adequate self-expression attained 
by the individual, within the limitations 
imposed by the social structure. <A free 
expression of the individual, won by the 
transcending or violating of those limita- 
tions, may be accompanied by immense 
emotional gains, but the result is not hap- 
piness, for it is marred by the tragic sense 
of isolation and struggle. I do not mean 
to condemn those natures that are driven 
by the pressure of energies sometimes di- 
vine to overstep the bounds of custom 
and law—they are often the unhappy pi- 
oneers of better things—but I am speak- 
ing now of happiness, and such natures 
are not happy. 

A quick sense of humor is surely one 
of the happiest of mortal possessions. It 
saves a man from many a bitter fall con- 
sequent upon his taking himself too seri- 
ously. He who has learned to laugh at 
himself is a near neighbor to happiness, 
for vanity never increases beyond the 
danger-point in the truly humorous man. 
A kindly feeling for the ludicrous easily 
smooths away the sharp edges of disap- 
pointment and humiliation, and the wise 
man draws back from many an act and 
many a speech which passion or even 
calculation dictates, but which humor in- 
stantly represents to him by an image as 
undignified and absurd. Humor also, 
which is inseparable from tenderness, il- 
luminates for us the cranks and eccen- 
tricities of our neighbors, so that we are 
attracted by them rather than repelled. 
It is the source of that joyous spirit of 
tolerance which is a necessary condition 
of happy living. Through it we learn to 
find our delight in the mere sound and 
spectacle of life. 

The season at which happiness is most 
fully within our reach is not, it seems to 
me, the season of youth, so much extolled, 
but rather that of early middle age. We 
have passed through our period of storm 
and stress. We are no longer torn by 
the deep agitations of youth. With the 
full capacity to enjoy, our mental and 
spiritual faculties are settled and matured. 
We are in a position to appreciate expe- 
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rience, to digest and make the most of it. 
Moreover, the soul is stored with mem- 
ories, a possession of which few of us 
sufficiently avail ourselves, or realize the 
value. It is in memory, the recollection 
of things adventitious or episodical, that 
our deepest and securest pleasures con- 
sist. Let us illustrate this by a parable. 

We paddled into a little lake—I and 
my friends—in our Indian birch canoe. 
We were hungry, and we wanted fish. 
We found a tanned and wrinkled trapper 
at the door of his cabin, and questioned 
him as to the waters. There had once, 
he said, been many gray trout there, but 
now they were all gone, and we must 
look for them in the next lake. We por- 
taged and passed into the next lake. We 
found there another trapper, thin-lipped, 
and with deep-set furtive eyes, who told 
us that the gray trout had descended into 
the deep waters and could only with great 
difficulty be caught, but that there were 
many in the next lake. Into the next lake 
we portaged and passed, only to learn that 
the gray trout must be sought in a lake 
still farther beyond. On we went from 
lake to lake, till we had lost ourselves in 
the wilderness, but we never found the 
gray trout. Not the gray trout, indeed; 
but how many other things were con- 
ferred upon us, things vital and beautiful, 
a store of inextinguishable reminiscence! 
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I. 

MAN gets great pleasure out of a 
LX good watch. It is a most beautiful 
piece of mechanism. It is an ornament 
and acompanion. He becomes attached 
to it for its individual qualities and ex- 
cellences. Every watch has a character 
of its own—that is, every good watch 
that has any character at all; for it must 
be confessed that the great majority of 
watches of the trade have not so much 
distinct character as the majority of men 
and women. Even the excellent watches 
made by machinery, with interchangeable 
parts, are not alike. The fine watch is a 
sensitive thing; it needs a good master, 
who appreciates it, and partakes of its own 
system of regularity ; and it is sensitive to 


Years afterward we remembered the rare 
brown water, deep and dark, in the cool 
abysses of lakes, golden and glowing at 
mid-day over the rocks and shallows; the 
tingling forest air; the solemn and fane- 
like pine woods; the morning mists reel- 
ing before the sunrise into rosy shattered 
spirals; the cold and lonely nights, near 
and radiant with stars; the passing of the 
loons above us; voices of the Northern 
solitude, weird and disconsolate; the ring- 
ing of the axes of woodmen at dawn hew- 
ing a path in the unbroken wilderness. 
These and many other things we remem- 
bered afterward with luxurious joy, when 
the gray trout were no longer a care 
to us. 

So is it with happiness. We spend 
long lives in the pursuit of objects which 
we seldom attain, but always before us 
are the glories of anticipation, and behind 
us the magical playhouse of memory. 
Let us therefore cultivate a mood of the 
utmost spiritual openness. Let us not be 
exacting with life, nor demand too much 
of the present hour. Let us be content if 
we lay up for ourselves treasures of fruit- 
ful memory; for there is an alchemy in 
the imagination which can brew pleasure 
out of the most unpromising material, 
and gleams of a curious sunshine will 
some day fall even upon the recollection 
of our darkest miseries. 
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the weather, to change of position, and, I 
sometimes think, to the personal tempera- 
ment of the one who carries it. This is 
the reason why women and watches sel- 
dom get on well together. I doubt if a 
fine watch has those feminine qualities 
which make women so attractive. The 
watch is nothing if it is not methodical 
and regular. It is exasperated by fitful 
and jerky treatment. And this quality 
of steadfastness makes it not loved of wo- 
men as men love it. They like it as an 
ornament, as a decoration, like the ring 
and the brooch, and it is sometimes a con- 
venience in order to tell them about (not 
exactly) what time it is. Women do not, 
as a rule, except in cases of entire emanci- 
pation, care what time it is exactly. They 
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can go without a watch with no sense of 
incompleteness in their lives, whereas a 
man feels lost without his faithful time- 
keeper. 

This relation of woman to the watch 
needs to be seriously considered for the 
light it may throw not only upon the dif- 
ferentiation of the sexes, but upon their 
adaptation for keeping this world going 
in its various functions. It is possible that 
here is a kind of touchstone which can be 
applied. For instance, if a woman finds 
that she has the same feeling towards a 
watch that a man has, is she not justified 
in concluding that she has the qualities 
needed for success in what are still called 
masculine occupations? And in trying to 
bring about the Reform—that is, the Com- 
plete Emancipation (the word is an awk- 
ward one, but it is used here because it 
has the syllable ‘‘ man ” in it)—should not 
the first effort be to put the sex into proper 
relations with the watch? There is evi- 
dently a great truth here somewhere, and 
the topic is worthy of an essay, but that 
would lead me quite away from the pres- 
ent intentions of this paper. 

I am trying to convey a definite idea 
of the enjoyment a man has in his watch. 
It is an object pleasing to him in itself, 
but his regard for it depends upon the 
perfection of its mechanism and its exact 
performance. No Roman probably ever 
had the same feeling in regard to his 
clepsydra—that ingenious water device 
for teaching the great fact that De Quin- 
cey dwells upon, the fact that there is no 
present, only a past and a future, since the 
most infinitesimal division of the coming 
and going drop of water could never hit 
the atom that was not just disappearing 
or had not yet arrived. The Roman could 
have no personal attachment to such a 
piece of philosophical or laboratory ap- 
paratus. It is no doubt the exactness of 
the watch as a time-keeper that pleases 
aman and adds to his egotism as an own- 
er of it. He is jealous of its reputation. 
He resents criticism of it. Nothing soon- 
er raises heat in the male mind than a 
comparison of another man’s watch un- 
favorable to his. He trusts his tried ma- 
chine. He has infinite satisfaction in 
knowing that he has the exact time. No- 
thing more upsets him and lowers his 
self-esteem than to have a favorite watch 
go back on him. To lose confidence in it 
is somehow to suffer a fundamental shock 
in the general integrity of things. But I 


will not emphasize this aspect of the sub- 
ject. What I speak of here is the man’s 
enjoyment of his watch, which depends 
upon its quality, and is quite independent 
of the delight of a savage in a “ticker,” 
or of the small boy in the coarse machine 
whose winding up is as much a labor as 
the walking round a capstan on ship- 
board to raise an anchor. Thanks to the 
number of good watches made, this is a 
common enjoyment. And the singular 
and significant fact abe ut this happiness 
is that multitudes are content to expe- 
rience it without any desire to make a 
watch. Very few people think that be- 
cause they have this capacity to enjoy a 
watch, they therefore are under an obli- 
gation to go into the business of watch- 
making, and impose their crude machines 
upon the public. It requires, all admit, 
skill and peculiar gifts and long appren- 
ticeship to produce a fine watch, and, by 
common consent, we go to a watchmaker 
when we desire a good timepiece. The ca- 
pacity to enjoy is no certain sign of the 
ability to produce. To be sure, the world 
is full of what might be called syndicate- 
work in the way of watches, machine- 
made, to sell, not to be exact, or to last 
long, and not to give much satisfaction. 
A plea can be made for this sort of medi- 
ocrity that a poor watch is better than 
none, and so forth. I am aware that a 
plausible argument can be made for the 
University Extension of cheap and inaccu- 
rate watches. But to make this or to refute 
it will again lead me astray from my sub- 
ject. The subject is simply this—that a 
man may enjoy a fine watch and yet have 
no responsibility on him to try to make 
one. 
IL. 

This proposition is so self-evident that 
it would need no further illustration but 
for a widespread delusion in this country, 
namely, that everybody who can read, not 
only can but ought to write. The making 
of a good piece of literature does not call 
for the same sort of ability as the manu- 
facture of a watch, but it requires equal 
gifts and equal training, and probably a 
higher order of intellect. Yet everybody 
thinks he can write, without training, with- 
out much knowledge of books or experi- 
ence of life. And he is sure of this if he 
has an enjoyment of, and what is called a 
taste for, literature. It needs therefore 
to be said that the two things have no 
necessary connection. A person may 
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have the keenest intellectual pleasure in 
what is written, the finest literary taste, 
and excellent power of distinguishing the 
genuine from the bogus, and yet be en- 
tirely unqualified for producing any good 
literature himself. And it is much to be 
desired in this growing country that the 
number of persons who feel a responsibil- 
ity upon them for doing what they can- 
not do in this field should be diminished. 

But it needs to carry this subject a step 
further. The majority of persons to-day 
trying to write are not those who enjoy 
the best literature or have a keen discrim- 
ination in regard to it, or who have some- 
thing to say. The majority are moved by 
quite other considerations. There is every 
reason to desire diffusion of knowledge, 
diffusion of taste, literary enjoyment, and 
literary discrimination, but there is no 
reason to desire diffusion of mediocrity 
and inanity. There is no gain in the lat- 
ter to anybody. But there may be profit 
in it. Yes. And here is the motive for 
much of the flood of crude and ill-formed 
and unskilled and commonplace writing 
that pours over, and some of it into, the 
magazines and newspapers. It has got 
about that writing is easy, that it can be, 
with favor and good luck, profitable, and 
that success in it requires no special gift 
and no laborious training, such as would 
be necessary to make an engineer, or a 
watchmaker, or a teacher. An ‘‘impulse” 
is all that is needed. A child that shows 
the least taste for books is encouraged to 
think that writing is an immediate duty; 
it is a career that requires no special pre- 
paration. If parents would only reflect 
that the ability to enjoy good literature 
is a high gift, and well worth cultivating 
for itself, for the enjoyment it will bring 
in life, for the elevation of the tone of 
society, they might save their offspring 
many bitter disappointments, and the 
world much written trash. 

The temptations to write in these days 
are very many. Paper is wonderfully 
cheap. Facilities for publication were 
never so great. An immense capital is 
invested in the publication business, which 
must be kept active. Magazines, news- 
papers, occasional sheets of all degrees of 
extravagance in matter and of eccentri- 
city in appearance, multiply every day. 
Sheets fall from the presses and are blown 
about like snowflakes for number. And 
the presses must be kept going. They 
are hungry dragons calling always for 


food. What wonder if the supply is equal 
to the demand, when the demand is not 
for quality but for quantity, or, what is 
influential with the writers, that the de- 
mand seems to be for quantity! Under 
this pressure writing is become a busi- 
ness, a trade. There would be less objec- 
tion to consider it a trade if those pro- 
posing to enter it felt the necessity of 
fitting themselves for it as they would do 
for any other trade. But they do not. 
The witness of this is the number who are 
daily preparing manuscripts of all sorts 
without knowing the rudiments of the art. 
This is a reading public, never was an- 
other like it, and it is strange that among 
the many who read, so few know the use 
of the simplest tools of literary composi- 
tion. It would be a revelation to those 
who regard editors as non-encouragers of 
young talent if they could see the manu- 
scripts offered to editors and publishers. 
They are often ungrammatical, the words 
are not correctly spelled, they exhibit 
total ignorance of the rules of composi- 
tion, and commonly they convey com- 
monplace thoughts in a vulgar style. 
And the senders of them think that they 
are rejected on account of some personal 
whim of the editor. There is an impres- 
sion that there is a royal and easy road to 
authorship, though there be none to learn- 
ing. It is sometimes admitted by those in- 
tending authorship that they do not know 
what to write about, and they ask advice 
as to what they had better read in order 
to enable them to enter the writing mar- 
ket. That they are void of all capacity 
to write well does not occur to them, or 
that the production of anything worthy 
the name of literature requires a special 
gift and a hard apprenticeship. 

Are there not natural writers as well 
as natural bone-setters? Yes, probably, 
though both flourish best in an unculti- 
vated community. The mistake is not in 
being born with a literary or with a sci- 
entific gift, but in relying upon that with- 
out serious and painstaking cultivation of 
that gift. The United States to-day must 
present a singular spectacle to a super- 
vising angel who is familiar with the lit- 
erary development and production of the 
past. Probably in a like area was never 
so much writing done for publication, and 
probably never so little that in proportion 
to the mass could on any standard of 
criticism be accepted as a contribution to 
the literature of the world. This is due 
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to the general misapprehension that every- 
body ought to try to write—the school- 
girl who is fond of sentimental poetry, the 
lad who has read about the prices that au- 
thors receive, the society woman who has 
become weary of the inanity of her set, 
the man who has failed in everything 
he has undertaken and has a distaste for 
manual labor. The truth is that every- 
body ought to try to know something, to 
learn to enjoy literature, to take into his 
life the great ideas of all time, and to keep 
silent for a number of years to come. 
What is wanted in this country, in this 
era of its development, is not writers, but 
discriminating readers. 


III. 


This strain for production with no in- 
spiration or training for it is a bad omen 
for American literature. It has its coun- 
terpart in the case of those who crowd in 
to be school-teachers without any qualifi- 
cation, and the case of men who go into 
politics without knowledge of history, 
political economy, the science of govern- 
ment, without the least study that would 
fit them for making laws or for managing 
the affairs of a very complicated society. 
This eagerness to get into print is no sign 
of cultivation or of intellectual growth. It 
can count for nothing in the elevation of 
the people, and its indulgence inevitably 
degrades the office of literature. It does 
not come altogether from vanity, or al- 
together from the desire to get a living 
without work. It might be harmless, this 
common wish to see one’s self in print, 
if no one else could see it. But it becomes 
harmful when it accustoms the reading 
public to a lower and lower standard of 
literary performance. No; the radical dif- 
ficulty is in a public misconception in this 
country that it is more of a distinction to 
write even badly than it is to be an honest 
and discriminating enjoyer of what is 
written well. What we need is a body 
of solidly cultivated men and women, the 
basis of an enjoyable society, each with 
ambition to excel in his specialty, satis- 
fied to take delight in a good watch, a good 
book, or a good house. The makers of 
good watches are few, the makers of good 
literature are as few, but anybody can be 
trained and learn to enjoy both. Love of 
literature has its own exceeding great re- 
ward. The cultivation of it in our com- 
mon schools is of the highest importance ; 
but it should be a self-cultivation, an in- 


dividual development in appreciation of 
the best that exists, and not the inculea- 
tion of the dreadful idea that everybody 
ought to try to produce literature. That 
way lies mediocrity breeding mediocri- 
ty. And that way lies a vulgarization of 
literature. Some writers maintain that 
there never was a great literature with- 
out a great discriminating public. If this 
is half true it behooves us to beat our 
pens into paper-cutters and go to work 
studying the good literature of the world. 
When we are fit to enjoy that, perhaps 
the inspiration will come, and we shall 
have that great American literature about 
which we hear so much, and which there 
seems to be now so much more desire to 
produce than to understand. 
IV 

The Arbitration Conference held in 
Washington in April last was notable 
among all movements of this kind for 
promoting good-will among nations in 
that it was widely representative in its 
composition, and entirely practical in its 
aims. Its members, who were enrolled as 
delegates, were, in fact, chosen by a sort 
of natural selection from forty-six States 
and Territories, and fairly represented the 
enlightened publio opinion of the United 
States. On the roll, and taking active 
part in the proceedings, were statesmen, 
diplomatists, eminent judges, lawyers of 
distinction, presidents and professors of 
colleges and universities, clergymen of 
great influence and national reputation, 
men of affairs and business who control 
large industrial operations. Hundreds 
who were unable to attend, but who re- 
sponded by cordial endorsement of the 
aims of the conference, are recognized as 
makers and representatives of public sen- 
timent in their various localities. The 
movement had the warm sympathy of 
men high in official life, who refrained 
from active participation mainly because 
they have later on the responsibility of 
action, and it was deemed best that the 
conference should be wholly popular in 
character, and not be embarrassed by any 
political predilections. Of all the gather- 
ings in this country for a moral purpose, 
this assembly was less disturbed than any 
I have seen by personal ‘‘crankiness ” or 
by eccentricity of speech. The business 
was kept well in hand, and not allowed to 
run into visionary projects. The audi- 
ences were notable for character and 
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weight of influence, and the discus- 
sions and addresses reached often a high 
level of eloquence, but were uniformly 
directed to an attainable end. This end 
was the discovery of a means by which 
the two great English-speaking peoples 
can continue at peace and in the advance- 
ment of the civilization of the world. The 
only difference of opinion developed in 
the discourses was as to the necessity of 
increasing the navy and improving the 
coast defences of the United States; but 
the opinion of the conference, expressed 
in its unanimously passed resolutions, 
was confined strictly to the question of 
international arbitration. Even in this 
it did not attempt to formulate a plan, or 
in any way to usurp the functions of the 
government, but to formulate public opin- 
ion as a support to official action. It was 
a thoroughly American assembly, not for 
peace at any price any more than for war 
at any price—an assembly proud of the 
republic and conscious of its high mission, 
with no purpose of lowering its spirit of 
sovereignty or its pride of nationality, but 
rather to assert the power of the United 
States as now great enough to take lead- 
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ership in the movement of real civiliza- 
tion. Without doubt real civilization is 
not destructive but peaceful rivalry in 
making the practice of that civilization 
more consistent with its theory 

What effect this memorable conference 
will have immediately upon the practical 
politics of the two countries cannot be 
guessed. But the work of the conference 
is not done. It created standing commit- 
tees of twenty-five representative men, 
ready to take such action in regard to ar- 
bitration as may be needed from time to 
time, and meanwhile to stimulate and con- 
solidate public opinion. The day is near, 
in general enlightenment, when war can- 
not be made without the consent of the 
people, and they are daily learning how 
little individually they gain by a destruc- 
tive war, which has to be terminated, after 
all its loss and agony, by concessions and 
by treaty. Perhaps the main advantage 
of this conference is in the diffusion of 
an opinion as to the folly of war as a 
common method of settling differences, 
and the settlement of the public mind into 
a habit, in which it rests, of going to law 
rather than going to war. 
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POLITICAL, 
UR Record is closed May 8, 1896.—Ex-President 
Benjamin Harrison and Mrs. Mary Scott-Lord 
Dimmick were married at New York April 6. 

President Cleveland, April 13, appointed Gen- 
eral Fitzhugh Lee, of Virginia, Consul-General at 
Havana 

The new site of Columbia College on Morningside 
Heights, New York city, was dedicated with impos- 
ing ceremonies May 2. 

The games of the 776th Olympiad began at Ath- 
ens April 6, and lasted until the 15th. Athletes 
from most European countries and from the United 
States competed, The latter won the largest number 
of points—eleven. The Greeks won ten, the Ger- 
mans seven, the French five, the English three, the 
Hungarians two, the Australians two, the Austrians 
two, and the Danes and Swiss one each. 

The Porte on April 9 gave assurance that Christian 
missionaries in Turkey would not be molested so 
long as they conformed to the laws of the country. 

After a vote of confidence by the Deputies, the 
French Ministry, led by M. Bourgeois, resigned April 
23. A new cabinet was formed April 29 by M. 
Méline, to which both Houses accorded a vote of 
confidence. 

Five leaders of the Johannesburg Reform Com- 
mittee pleaded guilty of treason, and were sen- 





tenced to death. The sentences were promptly 
commuted to imprisonment by President Krueger, 
who forthwith caused to be published a series of 
cipher despatches found in Dr. Jameson’s possession, 
and implicating Cecil Rhodes, the Premier of Cape 
Colony, and other officers of the South African Com- 
pany, in a plot to overturn the Boers’ government. 

Nasr-ed-Deen, Shah of Persia, was assassinated 
by a fanatic at a shrine in Teheran May 1. He 
was succeeded by his second son, Muzaffer-ed-Deen, 
a strong adherent of Russia. 


OBITUARY. 


April 10.—At Cairo, Egypt, Colonel John A. 
Cockerill, formerly editor of the New York World, 
aged fifty -one years. 

April 19.—At New York, Austin Abbott, the 
jurist, aged sixty-six years. 

April 21.—At Presburg, Hungary, Baron Mau- 
rice de Hirsch, the philanthropist, aged sixty-three 
years.—At Paris, Jean Baptiste Léon Say, the states- 
man, aged seventy years. 

April 23.—At Troy, New York, ex-Judge Gil- 
bert Robertson, aged eighty-one years.—-At Pine 
Hill, New York, George Munro, the publisher, aged 
seventy-one years. 

May 7.—At Dusseldorf, Germany, Cardinal Luigi 
Galimberti, aged sixty years. 











BLUEBEARD. 
LECTURE RECITAL ON A POSTHUMOUS MUSIC-DRAMA BY RICHARD WAGNER 


DEDICATED, WITH APOLOGIES, TO MR, WALTER DAMROSCH AND MR. HENRY KREHBIEL. 


BY KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. 


TPFAHIS music-drama of Bluebeard is a post- 

humous work of Richard Wagner. It is 
said (our authority being a late number of the 
musical and court journal, Die Fliegende Blat- 
ter) that a housemaid, while tidying one of the 
rooms in the Wagner house, perceived an enor- 
mous halo shining persistently over a certain 
bedstead that stood against the, wall, the said 
halo refusing to remove itself when attacked 
with a feather duster, The housemaid thought 
at first that it was simply an effect of the sun- 
light, but observed subsequeéntly that the halo 
was just as large, tine, yellow, opaque, and cir- 
cular on dark days as on bright ones; conse- 
quently, on a certain morning when it was so 
huge and glaring as to be positively offensive 
to the eye, inasmuch as it did not hang over a 
Holy Family, but over an ordinary brass bed- 
stead, she adopted the courageous expedient 
of looking underneath the bed, where she 
found this priceless legacy of the master. If 
this story is true, it is exquisitely pretty and 
touching; if not, it is highly absurd and ridic- 
ulous. 

It is not strange that Wagner should choose 
to immortalize the story of Bluebeard, for the 
beautiful and inspiring myth has been used in 
all ages and in all countries. It differs slight- 
ly in the various versions. In some the shade 
of the villain’s beard is robin’s-egg, and in 
others indigo; in some the fatal key is blood- 
stained instead of broken; and the number of 
Wives varies according to the customs of the 
locality where the myth appears. In monoga- 
mous countries the number slain is generally 
six (the number used by Wagner), but in biga- 
mous and polygamous countries the interest- 
ing victims rise (they were always “hung 
high,” you remember) to the number of one 
hundred and seventeen. 

We must first study the musical construe- 
tion of the overture with which the music- 
drama opens. Several of the leading motivos 
appear in this Vorspiel, and must be appre- 
ciated to be understood. First we have the 
“Blaubart Motivo” (the Bluebeard Motive). 
This is a theme whose giant march gives us 
in rhythmic thunders the terrible power of the 
hero. 

Detail of Blaubart Motivo: 
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It is written in 3 time. Is this, or is it not, a 
hint to the student? Much depends on the 
student, but we can searcely avoid noting 
that two and four are six, the identical num- 
ber of wives murdered and hung up in this 
music-drama. This is deeply interesting 
and significant, whether intentional or coinci- 
dental. 

The Blaubart Motivo should be constautly 
kept in mind, as it is a clew to much of the 
later action, being introduced whenever Blue- 
beard budges an inch from his door-step. We 
do not hear it in the majestic grandeur of the 
Wotan or Walsungen motivos—and why? 
Simply because it was not intended to illus- 
trate godlike power, but brute force. Now if 
this were all, we had no more to say; but 
listen! 


Detail of “ Immerwieder - heirathen Mo- 
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What does this portend? This entrance of 
another theme, written in the treble clef? 
What but that Bluebeard is not to be the 
sole personage in this music-drama. We 


judge the new - comer to be a female, because 


the new strains of the overture are written 
in the treble clef and played with the right 
hand. This is Bluebeard when first intro- 
duced: 


With sombre grandeur leading upward to vague desire, 


x 
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He is alone and lonely. Certainly the first, 
probably the second. If his mood were that 
of settled despair, typical of a widower deter- 
mined never to marry again no matter what 
the provocation, the last note of the phrase 
would have been projected downward; but, 
you perceive, the melody terminates in a 
tone of something like hope; there is no 
certainty in it—do not misunderstand me— 
but there is a groping unrest and digcon- 
tent. 
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We have no means of knowing whether he 
has ever been married at all, or only a few 
times, but we feel that he craves companion- 
ship, and we know, a little later on, that he 
gets it. 

Look again at the second theme, the lmmer- 
wieder - heirathen Motivo (Desire-for-a-new- 
wife Motive). Do you note a mysterious re- 
flection of the first theme in it? Certainly ; 
it would be evident even to a chattering opera 
party of the highest social circles. But why 
is this? asks the sordid American business 
man, who goes to the music-drama absolutely 
uutitted, in mind and body, to solve its great 
psychological questions. Not because Wag- 
ner could not have evolved a dozen motivos 
for every measure, but for a more exquisitely 
refined and subtle reason. The wife is often 
found to be more or less a reflection of her 
husband (especially in Germany), therefore 
an entirely new and original motivo would 
have been out of place. It is this extraor- 
dinary insight into the human mind which 
brings us to the feet of the master in reveren- 
tial awe. 

This motivo slips with a series of impercepti- 
ble musical glides into the “ Fatima, oder Die 
Siebente-Frau Motivo”: 
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This Fatima, or seventh-wife motive, seems 
to be written in a curiously low key, if we con- 
ceive it to be the index to the character of a 
soprano heroine; but let us look further. What 
are these two principal personages in the music- 
drama to be to each other ? 

If enemies, the phrase would have been writ- 
ten thus: 
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If acquainlances, thus: 
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If friends, thus: 
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the ardent and tropical treble note leaving its 


own proper sphere and snuggling cozily down 
in the bass staff. But they were husband and 
wife, therefore the phrases are intertwined suf- 
ficiently, but not too much for pleasure. 

Detail of Fatima, oder Die Siebente - Frau 
Motivo: 
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We might also say, considering Fatima’s 
probable fate, that we cannot wonder that she 
sings ina low key. The exceedingly involved 
contrapuntal complications in which the mo- 
tivo terminates hint perhaps at Wagner’s opin- 
ion on the momentous question, “Is marriage 
a failure ?” 

Next we have the “ Briider-hoch-zu-Ross Mo- 
tive” (Brothers-on-a-high-horse Motivo), an- 
nounced by sparkling chromatics, always at 
sixes and sevens, darting and dashing, centaur- 
like, in semi-demi-quavers, like horses’ manes 
and tails mounting skyward whinnyingly. 

Detail of Briider-hoch-zu-Ross Motivo: 
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If you miss some of the wonderful sinuosity 
and musical curvatures of the similar “ Horses- 
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in-a-hurry Motivo” in Die Walkiire, I can only 
suggest that the tails of the Brothers’ horses 
were banged, and therefore the musical real- 
ist could not in honesty depict them other 
than in an angular rather than curved move- 
ment. 

The overture next takes up the arrival of 
the Brothers, who dismount, feed their horses, 
and come upon Bluebeard, who is on the point 
of severing Fatima’s relations with the world. 

Here follows the thrilling “ Kilkennische- 
Katzen Motivo” (motive of mortal combat). 

Detail of Kilkeunische-Katzen Motivo: 
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We find all through these measures most 
peculiar musical phrases, introduced by half- 
formed musical rhythms, which are a presenti- 
ment of the meutal unrest and nervous pros- 
tration of Fatima, who does not know whether 
Bluebeard will kill the Brothers, or the Bro- 
thers will kill Bluebeard. There is much in 
them that is not easily intelligible to the young 
man in the back of an opera box, but when 
fully comprehended they are replete with emo- 
tion and insight. Several motiros are so dex- 
terously woven into one gush of melody that 
they cannot be disentangled by any ordinary 
method, and have to be wrenched apart by the 
Wagner enthusiast, who employs, when milder 
means fail, a sort of intellectual dynamite to 
extricate the motives from the score. With 
the aid of an ear-trumpet and a magnifying- 
glass we can, however, trace a “Scliwert Moti- 
vo” (Sword Motive), showing the weapons used 
in the combat, and towards the end the famous 
“Ausgespielt Motivo” (motive ofspent strength 
and spilled blood). The recent discovery of 
the Réntgen “X rays,” by which all hidden 
things are revealed to the imagination of the 
camera, will be of inestimable benefit to the 
Wagner student, sparing him much tedious in- 
vestigation and wear and tear of brain tissue. 

Why does the union of these motivos, Brii- 
der hoch zu Ross (Brothers on a high 
horse), Kilkennische-Katzen (mortal combat), 
Schwert (sword), and Ausgespielt (spent 
strength and spilled blood), when blended in 
one majestically discordant whole, produce 
upon us such a feeling of profound grief; and 
why do the measures grow more and more sad 
as they melt into the touching “ Blut-auf-dem- 
Mond Motivo” (Blood-on-the-moon Motive)? 
Simply because in a mortal combat somebody 
is invariably wounded and sometimes killed. 
Wagner sang of human life as it is, not as it 
might, could, would, or should be. 
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From the Blut-anf-dem-Mond Motivo 
(Blood-on-the-moon Motive) we glide at once 
into a dirge, the “ Leichen Motivo,” or Corpse 
Motive, one of those superb funeral marches 
with which we are familiar in Wagner’s other 
music-dramras; for Wagner—though not an 
Irishman—is never so happy as on these fu- 
neral occasions. 

Detail of Leichen Motivo: 
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If any brainless and bigoted box-holder 
should ask why the Blaubart Motivo is repeat- 
ed in this funeral march, I ask him in return 
how he expects otherwise to know who is 
killed. Will he take the trouble to reflect 
that these are the motiros of the Vorspiel, 
and that the curtain has not yet risen on the 
music-drama? But why, he asks me again— 
this man of money-bags, who has drugged his 
musical intelligence with Martha and Trora- 
tore—why do we hear an undercurrent of 
mirth pulsating joyously through the prevail- 
ing wailing sadness of this Leichen Motivo 
or funeral march? Simply, my unintentional 
anti-Wagnerite, with your microscopic soul 
emasculated by nauseating Italian melody— 
simply because we cannot be expected to feel 
the same unmixed grief at the death of a wife- 
murderer as at the death of a wife-preserver! 
Al! where shall we find again so subtle a 
reading of the throbbing heart of humanity? 

The Schwert Motivo mingles again with 
the haunting strains of the half-sad, half-glad 
Leichen Motivo, until the Vorspiel ends abrupt- 
ly with a single significant note, thus: 
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This is very interesting to the student, and 
means much, ifit means anything. The sword 
of Mustapha, at least, has gone through Blue- 
beard, if not the swords of the other Brothers. 
This, you say, need not have been necessarily 
fatal, since those hardy ruffians ‘of a bygone 
age were proof against many a stab; but in 
this case the sword of the heroic Mustapha 
was accompanied by the Schwert Motivo, con- 
sequently the villain is dead. 
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But what has become of him? We liave this 
one clew only: 
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He has gone where we will not follow him, 
unless we are obliged. Is this asserting too 
much? Alas! it is only too evident. If it 
had been Wagner's intention to refer to the 
glorious immortality of a godlike hero, we 
should have had the exquisite strains of a 
heavenly harp, thus: 
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whose piercing sweetness and dizzy altitude 
would have symbolized Heaven, or at least 
Walhalla. 

Alas! it is all too plain. We have this: 
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enough in itself to show his whereabouts; and 
if that is not enough, this: 
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to show that he is uncomfortable. 
The music-drama itself is made beautifully 
clear by this Vorspiel and lecture recital, so 





that even a mother and child at a matinée 
can follow the tone-pictures without difficulty. 

The libretto is a remarkable specimen of 
Wagner's alliterative verse. After a sombre 
recitative, descriptive or symbolic of the 
Dark Ages of Juvenile Literature, we come 
at once to the “ Liebesgruss Motivo” (Love’s 
greeting Motive). No single’ instrument 
can give this exquisite theme. The whole 
symphony of human nature seems to rise 
and spread its wings in a glorious harmony 
of pairs and twos of a kind, melting in pas- 
sionate octaves and triplets. The groping, 
distracted, thwarted, but ever-courageous bass, 
set against a coquettish, evasive, yet timidly 
yielding treble, the occasional introduction of 
a mysterions minor in the midst of a well-au- 
thenticated major, give us an intimation that 
wooing is not an exact science. Then, as 
Bluebeard arranges the details of his trium- 
phal journey towards Fatima’s house (from 
whence he is to bring her as his bride), we 
hear the Blaubart Motivo again. We must 
not be disturbed to tind it heralded thus: 


fff 


We find the same thing later on. This is 
merely an introductory phrase, the “ Losgelien- 
lassen Motivo” (See-me-getting-ready-to-go 
Motive). Here we note Wagner's sublime re- 
gard for truth and realism. Does Bluebeard 
go—does anybody go—without getting ready 
to go? Certainly not; yet they have gone for 
years whenever they liked in the shiftless op- 
eras of the Italian school without the least 
preparation. They would even come back 
before they went if it were any more pleasing, 
pictorial, or melodious. It took a heroic gen- 
ins like that of Wagner to bring us back to 
the simple, eternal truth of things. 

We have next the “ Dragon,” “ Elephant,” 
and “Tiger” motivos; the “Dragon Motive” 
being intentionally reminiscent of the one in 
Siegfried. There is not in the entire range 
of modern music anything more impressive 
than this splendid journey of a barbaric prince 
towards his chosen victim. No stage picture 
could be more magnificent than the one 
brought before the mind’s eye in the majes- 
tic, munificent measures that herald the pa- 
geant: 

‘Standards of gold, 
Dragons with wings, 
And all sorts of odd 
And uncomfortable looking things.” 
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The measures that follow these describe the 
tiger swinging on behind the triumphal cab. 
What a delicious whimsicality this is, and 
how sportive the music! 

“And then there was a tiger swinging on behind ; 

I don’t mean a modern iittie tiger behind, 

But a real Bengal tiger growling behind.” 

Next come the “ Hochzeitsreise” and “ Flit- 
terwochen” motivos (the Bridal-tour and Hon- 
ey-moon motives), They make up the most 
exquisitely tender act of the music-drama, 
and are especially interesting to us, since 
they are built upon one of our national songs 

-“ Home, Sweet Home.” This can only be 
regarded as a flattering recognition of our 
support of German opera in this country. 

There is an abrupt change of key after the 
Honey-Moon motive, from sweetest major to 
piercing mivor. This is exquisitely sincere 
and symbolic, though it is a point too delicate 
to be perceived save by married musicians. 
From this point the music-drama hastens tra- 
gically to an end. We have Bluebeard’s sud- 
den (and feigned) journey, preceded by the 
striking See-me-getting-ready-to-go Motivo; 
the fatal curiosity of Fatima and her sister 
Anne; the scene in the hidden chamber; the 
breaking and staining of the key ; the unexpect- 
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ed return of Bluebeard ; the hysterics of the ill- 
fated sisters, with plenty of shrieking and 
swooning motiros; the celebrated *“ Hammel- 
fleisch Motivo,” or Mutton Motive, where sis- 
ter Anne sees the sheep; the opportune arrival 
of the Brothers on their high horses; the mor- 
tal combat; the death of the villain, and the 
Schwert Motivo; the jeyous funeral march, 
and then the superb duet between Mustapha 
and Fatima. This duet, and a finale, “ What 
can equal a brother’s love?” is a deserved re- 
buke to any eynie who may consider that Wag- 
ner could not adopt the enervating methods of 
the Italian school if he desired. Whether he 
used them in this case in sarcasm, or because 
he believed they fitted the subject, can never 
be known; but they form a melodious and rest- 
ful ending toa tragedy which, were it carried to 
the bitter end in unbroken gloom, mystery, and 
carnage, would be too terrible and too vast for 
human endurance and human comprehension. 

Detail of finale, showing Fatima’s part. 
Mustapha takes left of stage and, taking care 
to descend as low in his scale as Fatima as- 
cends high in hers, sings, “‘Oh, rapture!” In 
the last phrase, “ What can e-he-he-he-hequal 
a brother’s love ?” they sing as much as possi- 
ble in unison. 
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** My friend, did you ever a Fish Ball attend?’ a Dory inquired of a Cod Fish refined. 
That fish made reply, in a manner quite dry, “I never mix up in affairs of that kind.” 
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TWO FAMOUS POETS 
He were a fool indeed who would gainsay 
The right of Tennyson to wear the bay. 


He were indeed a fool who'd not devote 
Long vears to reading what sweet Herrick wrote. 
A fool were he indeed who would deny 
To Poe his genius, and who would decry 


The inspiration of the noble bands 

Of singers in our own and other lands. 
Yet, were it mine to choose of all the store 
Of all the poets, I would choose the lore 


Of those whose glorious names are writ upon 
Fame’s golden tablets “ Ibid” and “ Anon.” 
CARLYLE SMITH. 


THE REWARD OF INDUSTRY. 

Par was an industrious workman, and his 
employer was much interested in him. 

It had been a most unpleasant day—driz- 
ziing, saturating—but Pat kept faithfully at 
his work in the garden, and at the six-o’clock 
hour he was about to lay down his gardening 
tools. He was met by his employer, who said, 

“ Pat, it’s been a bad day.” 

“Tt has that!” replied Pat. 

“You must be pretty wet, Pat,” suggested 
the employer. 

“Wet, is ut?” said Pat. “Yis, ’m purtty 
wet; but, Mr. O , oi’m not half as wet as oi 
am dry !” 

And the Drawer is glad to say Pat received 
his reward, 





SHADES OF LINDLEY MURRAY! 

RACHEL was a bright yellow girl, a waitress 
in the family of Mrs. , of New Orleans, and 
with a positive genius for twisting the English 
language ont of all grammatical shape. She 
was sent by her mistress one day for a partic- 
ular kind of French roll. Returning empty- 
handed, and rolling her eyes, she said to Mrs. 
. “Miss Annie, I didn’t bring none on ac- 
count of they didn’t had any.” 








IN the window of a little tumble-down house 
in a small Canadian town hung the following 
remarkable sign: “ Washing and ironing and 
going out for a day’s work done here.” 


A SMALL GIRL’S QUESTION. 

MARJORIE was standing at the window 
when she saw two little dogs frisking about 
in the street, and manifestly having such a 
good time together that she said to her father: 

“Papa, don’t you wish you was two little 
dogs, so you could have a good time enjoying 
yourself together ?” 


A PRETTY BAD CASE, 


“How did you find old Gadsby?” asked a 
certain clubman of another. 

“He was sitting on one chair, with his foot 
on the other; had gout enough for a centi- 
pede,” was the reply. 


HELPFUL AUNT MARY. 

THERE is a dear old lady who visits her 
nephews and nieces in New York occasionally, 
whom we may call Aunt Mary, and who, while 
expressing her appreciation of the delights of 
city life, finds much fault with certain phases 
of metropolitan existence. 

“You never know your nearest neighbors,” 
she protests. “The folks next door may be 
robbers, and pickpockets, and everything, for 
all you know.” 

“But if they are, we don’t want to know 
them, auntie,” returns a favorite nephew. 
“Fancy calling on a friend, and when you go 
to leave your card find that he has picked your 
pocket of your card-case, not to mention your 
watcl: and purse.” 

“ And as for recognizing that a stranger ex- 
ists in public, why, it’s a crime,” Aunt Mary 
will continue, warming up to ber subject. “A 
body might break his neck here, and no one 
would speak to him.” 

“But, auntie,” goes on the incorrigible, 
“there are so many people here we can’t go 
round with splints and adhesive plaster and 
that sort of stuff in our pockets, and if we see 
a stranger’s head wobble rush up and offer 
the things to him with the idea that he’s just 
snapped off his neck.” 

But recently, in returning home on the train, 
Aunt Mary had a chance to demonstrate her 
theories. In the seat ahead of her was a young 
couple who enlisted her favorable attention. 
She conceived them to be newly married, and 
her heart warmed toward them without delay. 
The train soon stopped at a small station, and 
they left the car. She observed them on the 
platform outside, and just before the train 
started she happened to spy a pasteboard box 
tied up with a bit of string in the seat they 
had deserted. “Goodness,” thought Aunt 
Mary, “they’re so intent on each other that 
they’ve forgotten their luggage.” She seized 
it and looked out of the open window. The 
girl stood by the baggage-room door, the man 
having apparently gone inside. Aunt Mary 
waved the box at her. She answered, but the 
clang of the engine-bell drowned out what she 
said. Again she waved the box; the other 
shook her head. The train started; Aunt 
Mary cast the box out violently. It struck 
the platform at the feet of the girl, the string 
broke, and ont rolled a half-dozen pairs of new 
socks, several starched cuffs and collars, a pair 
of suspenders, and a couple of white shirts. 
“They’ve got ’em, anyhow,” thought Aunt 
Mary, as she settled back in her seat. “Lucky 
I saw it. Curious how forgetful young folks 
can be. But—-”’ She looked up, and met the 
reproachful gaze of the man standing by his 
empty seat. 

“Madam,” he said, “ the—er—young lady 
stops at that station, but I go on to Buffalo!” 

“But how was a body to have known it ?” 
says Aunt Mary, when she relates the incident. 

H. C. 
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YOUTHFUL REGRETS. 


Mrs. Notrutcnu (who has promised Tommy that he shall come down after dinner if he has been a 
good boy). **1 think it’s too late, darling, for you to come down now.” 
Tommy (pouting). ** Den I's been dood all the afternoon fur nofing.” 


FLORIDA CRACKERS. 

A NorRTUERN visitor to a Florida pineapple 
plantation was delighted with the abundant 
growth of fine fruit, but observed that the 
planter paid no attention to the vegetables. 

“Mr. Brown,” she said, “I imagine that you 
could raise very fine vegetables down here, but 
I do not see any on your place. Pray how do 
you live?” 

“On Yanks and pineapples! 
of the Florida Cracker. 


” 


was the retort 


“Can’t you grow pumpkins down here ?” 
inquired another visitor of a native Floridian. 

“T calculate we can,” was the reply. “ Why, 
last season I planted a lot of pumpkin seed, 
and the vines grew so fast that the blossoms 
were scraped off!” 

“ How about cucumbers ?” 

“Well, we’re pretty good on cucumbers. 
One day I went out in my gardenyand I stood 
there for a few minutes thinking about the 
freeze. When I started to go, I put my hand 
in my coat pocket and found a cucumber there. 
Grow ’em while you wait!” 


PROOF CONCLUSIVE. 

BRIDGET, an old family servant, sometimes 
jumps at conclusions. On coming up from 
the cellar one morning she announced to the 
mistress that the cat had caught two rats the 
night before. 

Mistress. “Why, Bridget, how do you 
know ?” 

BripGet. “ Bekase, there’s the hid of wan 
and the tail av anither down there.” 


A FORTUNATE MUTILATION. 

A LITTLE farce-comedy comes to the Drawer 
from ‘Texas: 

Bronco PETE. “Yep, dat new lawyer got 
Ike oft pretty slick fer manslaughter.” 

Texas Tom. “ How’d ’e do it ?” 

Broxco PETE. “ Wy, jes ‘fore de case went 
to de jury, he discovered dat several pages uv 
de county Bible wuz tore out. Uv course dat 
made de book invalid; uv course dat made de 
swearing invalid; en uv course dat made de 
testimony uv seventy-eight witnesses invalid ; 
fer uv course de jury couldn’t convict Ike on no 
sech song-en-dance testimony ez dat.” 
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EXPERIENCE ENOUGH. 


First Sartor. “ No, Bill, yer don't raly know wot life is till yer git spliced.” 

Skconp Sartor. “* Wy, shiver me timbers. messmate! I’ve never married—true—but I’ve had 
yaller-fever, cholera, an’ berri-berri; I've ben frost-bit, drowned, burnt alive, et by a shark, 
blowed up at sea, and operated on fer appendicitis. Wot more does a reasonable chap want?” 


THE WAIL OF THE WAVES WANTED FULL INFORMATION. 
LIBRARIANS are not always as well acquaint- 


Wuar are the wild waves saying ; 
: : : = ed with books as they ought to be. As a cor- 


As over the sands they sigh? roboration of the fact, this story-—declared to 

Why do they groan and grumble ? be absolutely without exaggeration —is told 

Is it ‘cause they're tied so high? about the librarian of a prominent institution 
in this city: 

My child, the wild waves murmur, Reaper. “I should like to get a copy of the 


Koran.” 
LIBRARIAN. “ Koran? Koran? Don’t think 


: I know it. Who is the author?” 
Has stepped on their under-toe. Reaper. “Mohammed.” 


And angry passions show, 


Because some careless wader 


Laurence Huron LIBRARIAN. “ What is his other name ?” 
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BY LAURENCE HUTTON. 


VHE novel-reading world, particularly of 
our own side of the Atlantic, will remem- 
ber the great interest excited, about three 
years ago, when it was announced, in the coi- 
umns of this MAGAZINE, that “ Jane Field,” by 
Miss Mary E. Wilkins, was to be what is called 
A Continued Story. Its author had already 
achieved, at home and abroad, a very unusual 
reputation as the teller of short stories of 
great merit and originality; and her initial 
effort in the way of a novel of the traditional 
length was regarded with uo little curiosity. 
“Jane Field” was an unqualified and an in- 
staut suecess. As a study of Yankee charac- 
ter it was pronounced equal to, if not better 
than, any of the briefer sketches which had 
preceded it from the same pen; and as a 
study of conscience, and as a study of soul, in 
the Yankee-land Miss Wilkins knows so well, 
it was justly considered a vivid and powerful 
piece of introspective observation and expres- 
sion. It was followed,in the summer of 1894, 
by “Pembroke, a Novel,” which fulfilled all 
the promise of the earlier work. The pres- 
ent writer, in reviewing those books, detined 
“ Jane Field” as a long short story, and “ Pem- 
broke” as three short stories in one. Mad- 
elon,! Miss Wilkins’s latest production, con- 
tains none of the short-story elements at all. 
It is a novel, pure and simple; a tragic tale of 
strong passions, quite out of the line of any- 
thing which its author hitherto has done. 
The scenes are laid in New England; the time 
is the present, but it is the New England of 
Dr. Holmes, of Mr. Aldrich, and of Mr. Howells, 
rather than the New England of the Young 
Lucretia or of the New England Nun. 

Burr Gordon is loved by, and loves, two 
young women of widely differing character, 
The one is the minister’s daughter, fair of face, 
weak in spirit, of gentle New England lineage, 
the descendant of generations of college-bred 
men, and of women who had held themselves 
with a fine dignity and with mild reserve in 
the village society. The other—the Madelon 
who gives her name to the book—is sprung 
from a mixed race, half French, half Iroquois, 
with more of the Indian than of the Gaul in 
her composition. And, so far as local sur- 
roundings are concerned, with the exception 
of occasional examples of Yankee dialect, they 
might as well have lived in one of the Middle 
States, or in one of the States of the West, as 
in New Hampshire or in Vermont. 

“Madelon” is not what those who are fa- 
miliar with Miss Wilkins’s work will expect to 
find under her name. It is another new and 
unexpected departure ; but it is a very power- 





1 Madelon. A Novel. By Many E. Wikis. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


ful story ; and it will disappoint noone. Par- 
ticularly strong are the two scenes between 
the two girls, as described in Chapters VII. 
and XX. The four central figures are very 
well drawn, and while Lot Gordon, who is the 
hero of the tale, is anything but an attractive 
man, he deserves to rank with Sydney Car- 
ton in his unselfish, heroic willingness to give 
his own life in order to make happy the wo- 
man he loves,excelling the creation of Dickens 
in his devotion, because he makes his great 
sacrifice for the man he hates, not for the sake 
of the man who is his friend. 


ANOTHER teller of short stories, although a 
writer not so widely known as is Miss Wilkins, 
has just produced her first complete novel. 
Mrs. Aiice Ward Bailey contributed certain 
clever “ Hospital Sketches” to Scribner’s Mag- 
azine some years ago; and in HarpEr’s have 
appeared, at different times, “ A Batch of Bread 
and a Pudding,” “Invalidism as a Fine Art,” 
“Tea Tephi in Amity,” and “Second Song,” 
a poem. These were signed A. B. Ward, and 
attracted no little attention. 

The three hundred and fifty odd pages of 
Mark Heffron,? her present work, are filled 
with matter which is emphatically what may 
be called “up to date.” The scene opens at 
the summer assembly of Beau Lieu, which is 
evidently Chantanqna, and the curtain falls 
upon the city of Chicago in the summer suc- 
ceeding the year of the Great Exposition. All 
the newest “cults” and “isms” are introduced 
by Mrs. Bailey, with all the fashionable variety 
of nomenclature, to wit: Psychological Re- 
search, Hindoo Deep-breathing, the Develop- 
ment of the Spiritual Side, Hypnotism, Theoso- 
phy, Mind-cure, Faith-cure, Christian Science, 
Mental Therapeutics, Universal Peace, Agnos- 
ticism, the Ascent of Man, Women’s Suffrage, 
Voice Posing, which is an elaboration of the 
system of Delsarte, and the like; the author 
treating them fairly and honestly enongh; 
recognizing what is good, and not exaggera- 
ting too much what is evilin them. Although 
she pricks some of the bubbles, she does it in 
an amiable way, marked by common-sense, and 
by a sense of humor, which is not so common. 

The novel is good and interesting, as a nov- 
el; the dialogue is bright and cheerful; the 
characters are well sketched and natural; 
there is love-making enough to suit the young 
man’s fancy in the time of spring, and the book 
will appeal, naturally, to all those who have 
any interest, serious or otherwise, in the prob- 
lems of psychic phenomena. 

2 Mark Heffron. A Novel. ay Auace Warp Barer. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


The moral of the tale is contained in one of 
its final chapters. Joey and Eloise are taking 
a walk through Jackson Park, where the site 
of the White City is rapidly being transformed 
into a pleasure-ground. Watching the work- 
men unloading their carts of dirt, Norton asks 
what they are doing. ‘“ Makin’ a hill,” is the 
reply; and then, at Norton’s suggestion, the 
two depart for some spot, unmentioned, where 
“hills grow”; “with a sudden irresistible 
longing to get out and away from artificialities 
of all sorts, ‘ hills’ included.” 


Rocks and rilfs, and lakes and hills, grow in 
absolute, natural profusion in the land which 
is the home of the Ouananiche; and there is 
nothing artificial in his surroundings, except 
the artificial fly which is cast, for his sake, 
upon the streams in which he lives. The Oua- 
naniche is the fresh-water salmon of Canada, 
whose name is not to be found in any of the 
dictionaries, althongh it is familiar as a 
household word in the months of American 
Auglers. Dr. Henry van Dyke addresses the 
Ouananiche as “thou noblest and most high- 
minded tish—-thou cleanest feeder, thou mer- 
riest liver, thou loftiest leaper, and the bravest 
warrior of all creatures that swim. ... Thou 
art not to be measured by quantity but by 
quality, and thy five pounds of pure vigor will 
outweigh a score of pounds of flesh less vital- 
ized by spirit.... As Launcelot among the 
knights, so art thou among the fish, the plain- 
armored hero, the sunburnt champion of all 
the water-folks.” 

This “unsalted salmon of the foaming 
flood” is the subject, this month, of a long, 
elaborate, and euthusiastic series of chapters 
devoted to The Ouananiche and its Canadian 
Environment ;* to its description, its classitiea- 
tion, and its habits; to its philology, to its 
geographical distribution, and particularly to 
the methods of its pursuit and capture, all 
from the pen of a ready and an expert writer 
upon subjects connected with Shooting and 
Fishing, Mr. E. T. D. Chambers. Less poetic 
than Dr. van Dyke, he is not less strong in his 
expressions of admiration for what he declares 
to be “ the gamest fish, for its size, that swims.” 
If all that is said of it by historian and by 
poet be true, the Ouananiche is worthy of the 
space devoted to it; and the reading of the 
chapter relating to “ Angling for Ouananiche” 
will warm the heart of every contemplative 
mau who ever went a-fishing. 

Mr. Chambers treats, also, and at length, of 
the possibilities and attractions of Lake St. 
John and its wild, great tributaries, as they 
are known to the sportsmen, whether they be 
anglers, hunters, or canoeists; he gives a long 
list of fishing-waters which are still unleased ; 
he shows that the Ouananiche is not, by any 


3 The Ouananiche, and its Canadian Environment. 
By E. T. D. CuamBens. With an Introduction by 
Lieut.-Col. Anprew C. P. Hacearp, D. 8. O. Iilus- 
trated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 
$2. New York: Iarper and Brothers. 


means, the only game-fish to be found in those 
Northern streams; and what is better yet, he 
shows the enthusiast how to find them. This 
work is too large to be carried in the satchel 
for local reference, but it will be of great value 
to such as seek preliminary information. 


THose of us who are old enough to recall 
the exciting summer of 1858 will not be likely 
to forget the intense interest felt, on both sides 
of the Atlantic, when it was announced, one 
morning, that the telegraphic cable liad been 
laid successfully between Valencia,on the Irish 
coast, and Trinity Bay, on the coast of New- 
fonndland; and that the Old World and the 
New, for the first time in history, had been 
brought into actual contact by electricity. 
Puck had, at iast, put a real girdle round 
about the earth, and in less than forty min- 
utes; and Queen Victoria and Mr. Buchanan, 
the President of the United States, were ex- 
changing complimentary greetings, by wire, 
giving the glory to God. 

In reading the history of Cyrus W. Field, His 
Life and Work,* we turn, naturally, to those 
pages in his life which relate to this great 
work in which he was so prominent a figure. 
It was said, at the time, that the lightning, 
which came from Heaven, was caught and 
tamed by Franklin; was taught to read and 
write, and to go on errands, by Morse; and 
was started in foreign trade and commerce by 
Field and Co. What lightning has been made 
to do since then all the world knows. What 
are its limitations no one can say. 

Mr. Field was a very uunsual man, a typical 
American. “I never saw Cyrus so uneasy as 
when he was trying to keep still,” said one of 
his brothers once; and,as his biographer ob- 
serves, that is the true indication of his char- 
acter. His restless and resistless energy, his 
reputation as a man of affairs, and as a man of 
common-sense, were precisely what were need- 
ed to convince men of means that his was not 
a purely chimerical and fantastic scheme. 

Some of the earlier scenes in Mr. Vield’s life, 
before his earnest work began, are not without 
their interest. One does not care to read his 
French exercises; but it is curious to learn 
that when he first came to New York, to enter 
the shop of A. T. Stewart, as an errand-boy in 
1835, he boarded in Murray Street for two dol- 
lars a week; that he paid twelve and a half 
cents “ for hair-cutting,” and the same sum for 
“one steel pen”; aud that his salary was fifty 
dollars a year. Such things are not now. How 
far is Lightning to blame? . 

The book, which is composed largely of a 
fragment of autobiography, begun towards 
the end of his life, of his private correspond- 
ence, and of coutemporary press commeuts 
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upon the different attempts to lay the cable, is 
edited by Mr. Field’s daughter, Mrs. Isabella 
Field Judson. It contains an excellent photo- 
gravure portrait of its subject, and other illus- 
trations. 

When, a good many years ago, there came, 
in London, to the writer of this notice, one of 
the greatest sorrows of his life, the intelligence 
of the sudden death of his father in New York, 
Mr. Field was very, very kind to him in his 
trouble. And he is glad here to be able to 
bear, in print, his personal testimony as to how 
good, and thoughtful, and sympathetic a man 
Cyrus W. Field was. 


IN speaking of the eurious texts which he 
remembered the clergymen of his early youth 
as choosing, Mr. Field once cited a verse from 
“T. Chronicles,” which was curious indeed: 
“At Parbar westward, four at the causeway, 
and two at Parbar”; but, unfortunately, he 
failed to give the lesson which was drawn 
from the words. Dr. John Watson, better 
known in this country as Ian Maclaren, has 
lately gathered together, in book form, a series 
of discourses to which he has given the gen- 
eral text, Zire Mind of the Master,' and in which 
he draws an excellent lesson on every page. 
When there first appeared here a charming 
collection of sketches, called “ Beside the Bon- 
nie Brier Bush,” and bearing the name of a 
writer entirely unfamiliar to American read- 
ers, it was felt that they contained more of 
the elements of the sermon than of the song in 
their matter, if not in their manner; and in 
these columns the book itself was described, 
in the speech of one of its own characters, 
Burnbrae, who said of a certain “ discoorse,” 
preached in the pulpit of Drumtochty, that it 
was “baith instructive and edifyin’.” The 
phrase may be repeated here. The vast con- 
gregations to whom Dr. Watson is preaching, 
through the medium of his printed words, will 
be edified, and instructed, and made better, by 
what he has tosay to them. The sermons are 
as eloquent as they are simple and direct; 
they will appeal to all classes of hearers; they 
treat of The Development of Truth; of The 
Sovereignty of Character; of Ageless Life; of 
Faith, the Sixth Sense; of The Law of Spir- 
itual Gravitation; of The Continuity of Life ; 
and while they are dedicated to the author’s 
own “people, in grateful recognition of their 
charity, loyalty, and patience,” they preach 
charity, loyalty, and patience to every crea- 
ture. 


In A Parting and a Meeting*® Mr. Howells 
has again gone back to the Shaker Life of his 
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“Undiscovered Country,” from whose bourne, 
we are told, no Traveller—even from Altruria 
—has ever been known to return. The story 
is a short but a sweet one; and all the scenes 
are laid in a New England community of the 
disciples of Mother Ann Lee. We are intro- 
duced, in the opening chapter, to a pretty lit- 
tle young heroine, under “a wide - fronted 
scocp-bonnet, which flared around her little 
head, with ribbons that fell to the waist of her 
very high-waisted, green silk dress”; and to a 
good-looking young hero,in “a blue coat and 
brass buttons, tight sleeves, and a high quilted 
collar; he had passed several times round his 
throat a cambrie cravat; and his pantaloons, 
closely fitted to his legs, met his gaiters at the 
ankles.” It was not the fashion of Paris or of 
London, but it was the costume of the country 
beaux and belles of the early thirties, when 
General Jackson was President. They loved 
each other, these two, although she was “ set” 
and he was “notional”—to employ two fa- 
miliar Americanisms which were Briticisms 
long before we imported and monopolized 
them—and their Parting at the portals of the 
Church-House of the Shaker Settlement lasted 
over half a century. 

At their next Mecting she was a widowed 
grandmother, still in the world, and of it, and 
he was a nonogenarian who still “led the 
marching ” in the home of unworldly meu and 
women, The Meeting was as sad as was the 
Parting, if not so tragic; and the moral of 
the tale lies in their different points of view 
of the ways they had taken. She said: 
“You’ve been here ever since, and you've 
lived the angelic life, and you’ve had peace. 
You've escaped all the troubles of this world 
You haven’t had a wife to pester you; and 
you haven’t had to go down into the grave 
with your children, and want to stay there 
with them when they died before you. You 
haven’t seen your partner die by inches be- 
fore your eyes, Your days have flowed on 
here with no sorrow and no trouble. You’ve 
done what you thought was right, and you've 
had your reward. Do you think I'd better 
have staid with you that day?” “Yea,I’ve 
lived the angelic life, as you say,” he replied, 
“and it’s been all expected. I’ve had peace, 
I don’t deny that, and I haven’t had any sor- 
row or trouble, and still I’m not sure but I'd 
have done about as well to go with you.” And 
then they part to meet no more—on earth. It 
is the old, old question: whether it is better to 
wear out than to rust out; whether it is bet- 
ter to have lived and loved and lost, or never 
to have lived or loved at all. And Mr. How- 
ells leaves the question for his readers to an- 
swer. They will follow the story with interest 
and pleasure, whether they answer the question 
or not. 


Miss LILIAN BELL having portrayed “ The 
Love-Affairs of an Old Maid,” who was gentle 
and loving and lovable, depicts now The Un- 
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der Side of Things’ as they are dominated by 
a hard, selfish, unsympathetic wife and mo- 
ther. Mrs. Copeland is a “Nagger.” On all 
occasious she strives to make everybody about 
her, husband, children, servants, friends, utter- 
ly miserable. And she always succeeds. She 
never permits herself, or anybody else, to find 
any pleasure in any Side of Life, Under or Up- 
per; and she represents a type which is, un- 
fortunately, too common in the world we live 
in. 

Miss Bell is certainly fond of maiden ladies 
who have passed the earliest stages of their 
youth. The good angel of the present tale is 
Miss Vandevoort, who has had her own love- 
affairs, and who knows how to feel for other 
maids who are in love. She has a good mo- 
ther, upon whom she places all her domestic 
devotion. “There are only two of us left, you 
know,” she says, “and we have a little way of 
tlattering each other by a great deal of pet- 
ting, which, if we were all at home, would 
have to be scattered over the whole family. 
As it is, we concentrate it all ontwo. Itis a 
ort of Liebig’s Extract of Affection that we 
live on.” The vinegar which Mrs. Copeland 
sprinkles over everything has, happily, no 
power to curdle the Condensed Milk of Hn- 
man Kindness upon which the Vandevoorts 
are nourished, although it turns into gall and 
wormwood the mental pabulum of other folk. 

The story is well told; it is clever and en- 
tertaining, but it lacks the cheerfulness of the 
work by the same author which preceded it. 
The Parting comes a little too soon after the 
Meeting. And as Mr. Howells leaves his 
problem unsolved, so does one wonder in this 
case, with Miss Vandevoort, whether the young 
widowed bride will live by the life-rule of her 
mother or of the husband she hag lost. 


Tue original Briseis, daughter of Briseus, 
belonged to the household of Achilles, and was 
the cause of some disagreement between the 
hero of the allied Greek army and Agamem- 
non, the King of the Argives. Her story is 
told in the Iliad of Homer. Mr. William Black’s 
Briseis® is a Maid of Modern Athens, half Greek, 
half Scotch; and when Scotch meets Greek, as 
Mr. Black paints the meeting, the combina- 
tion is rare and charming. This Briseis of 
his has dark, large, foreign-looking, lustrous 
eyes, “which have this unusual faculty, that 
even while the rest of her features are appar- 
ently quiescent, they of themselves can ex- 
press pleasure, and good-will, and gratitude ; 
and even on occasions, mirth and mockery.” 
And highly curved, wondering, attentive eye- 
brows has she; a musically toned voice; a 
tall, slender, symmetrical figure; a beantiful, 
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pale olive face aglow with sympathy; and to 
her uncle the botanist she is the most admir- 
able companion God ever made. “ Nothing 
comes amiss to you,” he told her one day; 
“whatever happens it is always for the best. 
I never saw such content, such good-will, such 
a kindly disposition.” Her content and good- 
will and her kindly disposition are sorely tried, 
but it all comes out right in the end. The one 
great fault to be found with Mr. Black’s hero- 
ines is the fact that they are all a little too 
beautiful, while most of them are a little too 
good, and Briseis is no exception to his rule. 
She is not so perfect in form and character, 
perhaps, as Sheila Mackenzie was, but she is 
quite as attractive as was That Beautiful 
Wretch, and she is better in conduct than was 
one of the Highland Cousins. 

There are no White Wings in the present 
tale, except such as may be seen from the decks 
of an Atlantic liner; but there is plenty of 
White Heather and enongh of the hills of Na- 
ture, which are not made but grow. Deer are 
stalked, and flies are cast, in Aberdeenshire ; 
while perambulators are wheeled in the quiet- 
er streets of the West End of London. There 
is plenty of variety of scene and incident. 
Briseis goes back to her happy Athens to be 
made happy again, while her rival, “a rnuddy- 
haired, rebellious - nosed, fresh - complexioned, 
merry-eyed lass, who wears a pince-nez,” spends 
some time at the Waldorf,in New York. Mr. 
Black has not been in this country since he 
made us a visit in the seventies, when he was 
beginning to wake up and to find himself fa- 
mous over A Daughter of Heth and A Princess 
of Thule; but he likes to send bis characters 
here, where they, sometimes, see queer sights. 

Nothing that Mr. Black has ever done, and 
almost nothing in the whole range of fiction, 
is more tonching or more pathetic than the 
proud delight of the poor old naturalist when 
he found the Silene Alpestris in the soil of the 
Dee-side hill; and his bitter mortification and 
dismay when he learned that the great dis- 
covery, Which he had announced to all his 
little world, was a joke played upon him by 
two or three of his young pupils, who had 
planted the seed where they knew he would 
be most likely to stumble over the flower. 
It was a cruel joke, carried so far and so 
successfully, that it broke the old scientist’s 
heart, and sent him, as Mr. Black expresses it, 
to seek for rare plants among the lovelier of 
the high hills of Heaven. A little more amus- 
ing, but very good in its way,is the scene in 
the boat-house at Henley-on-the-Thames, in 
which Mr. Andreas Argyriades involuntarily 
surrenders, without reward, a package of pa- 
pers upon which he had attempted to collect 
what is known as blackmail]. It was another 
practical joke equally successful, but it broke 
no hearts, and it sent nobody into another 
world. 

“ Briseis” is one of the most entertaining 
and readable of Mr. Black’s later stories. 
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